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Trump cancels summit 

President cites ‘open hostility’ by North Korea as he calls off June 12 meeting with Kim 

Page 6 



By Dan Lamothe 

The Washington Post 

Two Chinook helicopters carrying elite 
U.S. troops roared through the chilly Af¬ 
ghan air above a mountaintop when di¬ 
saster struck. Rocket-propelled grenades 
and machine-gun fire ripped into one of 
the lumbering aircraft as it approached 
a landing zone, ejecting a Navy SEAL 
Team 6 member and prompting a rescue 
operation. 

On Thursday afternoon, President Don- 


Thursday’s Medal of Honor 
presentation to retired Master 
Chief Britt Slabinski began after 
this edition went to press. Find 
coverage of the ceremony at 
stripes.com/go/sealmoh 



aid Trump was to award retired Master 
Chief Britt Slabinski the nation’s high¬ 
est award for valor in combat, the Medal 
of Honor, for his actions 16 years ago on 
10,000-foot Takur Ghar mountain. The 


SEAL is credited with braving withering 
fire from Taliban and al-Qaida fighters 
in waist-deep snow while leading the rest 
of his team — call sign “Mako 30” — in 
search of missing Petty Officer 1st Class 
Neil Roberts. 

The White House ceremony will recog¬ 
nize Slabinski’s actions on March 3-4,2002, 
in what became known as the Battle of 
Roberts Ridge. The operation has spawned 
books, prompted study at U.S. warfare 
schools and been depicted in a video game, 
in large part because of its dire nature. 


Seven Americans, including Roberts, were 
killed, and the operation was scrutinized 
afterward for its flawed planning and com¬ 
munication at more senior levels. 

Another part of the story was unlikely 
to be told in detail at the White House: Air 
Force Tech. Sgt. John Chapman, one of 
Slabinski’s deceased teammates, also has 
been nominated for the Medal of Honor. 
The White House and Pentagon have not 
disclosed whether Chapman will get it. 

SEE MOH ON PAGE 5 
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Air Force eyes more retirees to ease pilot shortage 



Jennifer H. SvAN/Stars and Stripes 


Helmets display the call signs of F-16 pilots with the 480th Fighter Squadron at 
Spangdahlem Air Base, Germany The Air Force is expanding a program for voluntary 
return to active duty by retired piiots. 


By Jennifer H. Svan 
Stars and Stripes 

KAISERSLAUTERN, Germany — 
Commercial airlines may be hiring retired 
pilots, but so is the Air Force. 

The service announced Wednesday that 
it could return as many as 1,000 retired 
pilots, combat systems officers and air 
battle managers to active duty for up to 48 
months under a mgjor expansion of a vol¬ 
untary recall program. 

Depending on a pilot’s experience and 
the needs of the Air Force, some older pi¬ 
lots could return to the cockpit and even 
could see combat duty. 

The Voluntary Retired Return to Active 
Duty program is being expanded to all pi¬ 
lots, and maximum tour lengths are being 
more than doubled to help ease a serious 
shortage of qualified aviators. Air Force 
officials said. 

“This represents a very significant ex¬ 
pansion” of the program, said Michael 
Dickerson, a spokesman for the Air Force 
Personnel Center. 

The Air Force, the Navy and the Marine 
Corps all have experienced pilot shortages 
in recent years, with fighter pilots a par¬ 
ticular need, according to a Government 
Accountability Office study released ear¬ 
lier this month. 

Fighter pilots who spoke with the GAO 
“consistently stated that the typical work¬ 
load has significantly increased in recent 
years due to, among other things, changes 
in fighter aircraft tactics and technology 
and reductions to administrative support 
in squadrons.” 

Meanwhile, commercial airlines offer¬ 
ing greater living stability have recruited 
to replace their own cadre of retiring pi¬ 
lots. That has placed further stress on 
those who stay in uniform. 

“We’re burning out our people because 
we’re too small for what the nation is ask¬ 
ing,” Air Force Secretary Heather Wilson 
told reporters in November after saying 
she had spoken with a pilot back from his 
17th deployment. 


In September, the Air Force announced 
it was accepting up to 25 retired pilots to 
return to active duty for up to 12 months 
primarily to fill critical-rated staff posi¬ 
tions. It was only for fighter pilots and it 
was capped at 25 by the previous law. 

But in October, President Donald Trump 
amended an executive order that expand¬ 
ed the Air Force’s authority, allowing it the 
option to return up to 1,000 retired pilots to 
active duty. 

Air Force officials said at the time the 
service was still working out the details on 
how it planned to use the executive order to 
address a shortfall of nearly 2,000 pilots. 

Wilson approved the extension for imple¬ 


mentation on May 11, the Air Force said. 
The Air Force will consider applications 
from all retired pilots, combat systems of¬ 
ficers and air battle managers, those in the 
IIX, 12X and 13B career fields. 

Qualified aviators nearing retirement 
also could apply to extend their service 
under the program. 

Those selected to return to active duty 
“will primarily fill rated staff and active 
flying staff, test, training and operational 
vacant positions,” Dickerson said. “There 
is no limit on any particular area, and a re¬ 
tired officer’s experience will benefit any 
unit they return to as we grow the force” 
and focus on squadron revitalization. 


Participants can be matched to stateside 
or overseas requirements, filling criti¬ 
cal billets that otherwise would remain 
vacant. 

A deployment would be voluntary only 
unless a pilot is assigned to a combat-coded 
unit, officials said. They won’t be eligible 
for aviation bonuses or consideration for 
promotion. 

To be eligible to return to service, of¬ 
ficers must have retired from active duty 
within the past five years or be within 12 
months of retiring when submitting their 
application. 

They must be captains, m^ors or lieu¬ 
tenant colonels younger than 50. Those 
older than 50 will be considered on a case- 
by-case basis. 

Applicants also must be medically quali¬ 
fied for active duty and have served in rated 
staff positions within 15 years or have been 
qualified in Air Force aircraft within 10 
years of applying for flying positions. 

Officers who retired for physical disabil¬ 
ity are not eligible to apply. 

Applicants must submit a resume and 
their last five officer performance reports, 
among other requirements. Candidates 
wanting to fly must list their previous fly¬ 
ing experience in the aircraft requested. 

Applicants also can request rated staff 
positions, including the staff for which 
they’d like to work and the location. 

Applications will be accepted until Dec. 
31, or until all openings are filled. 

Applicants should allow several months 
to complete the entire process, Dickerson 
said. 

Additional information is available on 
the VRRAD page of the personnel center’s 
website. 

Retired pay stops the day before resum¬ 
ing active duty. Upon return to retirement, 
retired pay is calculated according to how 
long the servicemember served on active 
duty. 

svan.iennifer@stripes.com 
Twitter: @stripesktown 
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Military designs new 
body armor for women 



Sylvia TAPiA/Courtesy of the U.S. Marine Corps 


New body armor has been designed for female soldiers and Marines, like Lance CpI. 
Alexandra Fox of the 26th Marine Expeditionary Unit. 


By James Bolinger 
Stars and Stripes 

Female Marines and soldiers will soon 
have access to a redesigned helmet har¬ 
ness that allows them to more comfort¬ 
ably wear their hair in a bun. 

The improvement is among many 
planned for women’s body armor outlined 
in a Marine Corps Systems Command 
presentation recently provided to Stars 
and Stripes. 

Women had complained that the “X- 
Back” design of an apparatus holding chin 
straps interfered with hair buns, making 
it difficult for the helmet to fit securely. 

Dubbed the “Army Improved Retention 
System,” the new harness is designed to 
be used with enhanced combat helmets. 

The female-specific “H-Back” appara¬ 
tus includes an opening for a bun, Army 
Lt. Col. Ginger Whitehead, project man¬ 
ager for Soldier Protective Equipment, 
recently told Military.com. 

This solution, along with improvements 
to retention straps to keep them from in¬ 
terfering with peripheral vision and cut¬ 
ting into earlobes, was “widely accepted 
by [the] female soldier community,” 
Whitehead said. 

Gunnery Sgt. Carrie White, a military 
police officer at Marine Corps Air Station 
Iwakuni, Japan, said improving the cur¬ 
rent helmet harness would be “good for 
female Marines.” 


“In the past, I have either had to make 
my bun really low or have short hair to ac¬ 
commodate the [helmet]” said White, who 
has been in the Marine Corps for 16 years 
and deployed to Afghanistan in 2011. 

Black women face additional challeng¬ 
es, said Capt. Viola Kelley, who is assigned 
to the Eighth Army at Camp Humphreys, 
South Korea. 

“If you’re wearing braids, wigs or any¬ 
thing of that nature, your [helmet] is most 
likely not going to fit and sit on top of 
your head like a pop-top,” she said, add¬ 
ing that she’d rather not make drastic 
changes to hairstyles that fit within Army 
guidelines. 

Other body armor enhancements iden¬ 
tified in the Marines’ report include 
smaller armor plates and an adjustable 
frame backpack to help female Marines 
shoulder heavy loads. 

The new armor plates and carriers will 
come in three smaller sizes that are about 
25 percent lighter, the report said. Plates 
will also have contoured shoulders to bet¬ 
ter accommodate a rifle stock and will be 
1.5 inches shorter at the waist for better 
mobility. 

“I have to lift up my body armor to bend 
over, so [shorter plates] sound good to 
me,” White said. 

The new backpack will feature an up¬ 
dated shoulder harness and hip belt de¬ 
signed to fit over body armor. Multiple 


yoke sizes will allow wearers to modify 
the width of their shoulder straps to ac¬ 
commodate different body shapes. 

The changes are being made in re¬ 
sponse to a 2016 policy that updated the 
“Fit Requirement” for equipment that 
benefits 8,856 Marines of smaller stature 
and 5,711 larger Marines, the presenta¬ 
tion said. 

The Marines also began an anthro¬ 
pometric survey this year that includes 


three full-body and head 3-D scans that 
will represent all Marines of both sexes. 
Anthropometry is the study of the mea¬ 
surement and proportions of the human 
body. 

Data gathered will influence the design 
and sizing of future uniforms, equipment 
and vehicles, the presentation added. 

Stars and Stripes reporter'Marcus Fichtl contrib¬ 

uted to this report. 
bolinger.iames@stripes.com 
Twitter: (I>bolingerj2004 


USS Blue Ridge ignites its boilers for first time in 2 years 



Adam THOMAs/Courtesy of the U.S. Navy 


Petty Officer 3rd Class Leonard Barnes prepares to light the One 
Bravo boiler aboard the USS Blue Ridge on Tuesday. 


By Caitlin Doornbos 

Stars and Stripes 

YOKOSUKA NAVAL BASE, 
Japan — The USS Blue Ridge lit 
its boilers for the first time in two 
years this week, signifying a big 
step toward bringing the Navy’s 
oldest deployable warship back to 
sailing condition. 

As steam plumed from the 
7th Fleet’s flagship late Tues¬ 
day evening, sailors who had 
watched the Blue Ridge undergo 
various repairs, refurbishments 
and system upgrades since 
June 2016 felt a great sense of 
accomplishment. 

“I saw this engine room be¬ 
fore dry dock when she was still 
steaming. Then during the time 
that it was shut down and ripped 
apart, it seemed like everything 
was working against us,” said 
Petty Officer 3rd Class Raymond 
Davis III, a machinist’s mate at¬ 
tached to the Blue Ridge. “To fi¬ 
nally light off the boilers is one of 
the best feelings I have had in the 
United States Navy.” 

Commissioned on Nov. 14,1970, 
the Blue Ridge has spent 38 years 
forward-deployed to Yokosuka, 
Japan. It is scheduled to stay in 
service for at least another two 
decades. 

With the boilers ignited, the 
warship can operate under its 
own power — meaning it is “one 
step closer to returning to sea 
and being fully operational in 


support of the 7th Fleet,” the 
Navy said. 

The warship’s maintenance 


period was expected to last 14 
months before unexpected issues 
arose with its engineering plant. 


In the end, repairs took about 
135,000 man hours and cost more 
than $60 million. 

Upgrades included modern¬ 
izing the engineering plant and 
refurbishing the main condens¬ 
er and ventilation systems, the 
service said. It was also outfit¬ 
ted with the Consolidated Afloat 
Networks and Enterprise Ser¬ 
vices computer system, which 
“consolidate[s] and modernized 
communications, computers 
and intelligence network sys¬ 
tems,” according to Northrop 
Grumman. 

The amount of time the ship 
spent undergoing maintenance 
offered various challenges. There 
was a large turnover of crew¬ 
members, and about 80 percent of 
the Blue Ridge’s engineers came 
“straight from boot camp or other 
nonengineering assignments” 
because the ship had entered re¬ 
stricted availability status, the 
Navy said. 

“They had to go from learning 
the difference between the bow 
and the stern to learning how to 
conduct a material check on an 
advanced piece of equipment,” 
said Lt. Cmdr. Stephen Hart¬ 
ley, the ship’s chief engineering 
officer. 

Before the boilers could be ignit¬ 
ed, the warship’s crew underwent 
a weeklong light-off assessment. 
The ship’s programs, standard 
operating procedures, equipment 
and emergency response proto¬ 


cols were evaluated “to ensure 
maximum compliance” before 
the first flame in two years could 
be sent into boiler, the Navy said. 

“The magnitude of the boil¬ 
ers to the Blue Ridge cannot be 
underestimated. They produce 
steam for the ship’s propulsion, 
electrical power, auxiliary sys¬ 
tems and potable water,” the Navy 
said. “Managing the complex en¬ 
gineering system is no easy feat, 
but the Blue Ridge demonstrated 
it was up to the task.” 

Capt. Brett Crozier, the Blue 
Ridge’s commanding officer, said 
lighting the boilers was a reward¬ 
ing milestone after the nearly 24- 
month maintenance period. 

“Lighting these boilers is a re¬ 
flection of all the hard work that 
has been put in by the crew, the 
ship-repair facility here in Yo¬ 
kosuka, the contractors and the 
Japanese shipbuilding company 
assigned to complete the majority 
of projects,” he said. 

Crozier compared the warship’s 
extended maintenance period to 
a baseball team’s preparation for 
a season — and the boiler ignition 
as the start of the first game. 

“Lighting off the boilers for the 
first time in nearly two years is 
the equivalent of the first pitch 
being thrown. ... This means it’s 
now game time — time to play 
ball preparing to return to sea,” 
he said. 

doornbos.caitlin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CaitiinDoornbos 
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Security troops at nuke 
missile base took LSD 



Robert Burns/AP 


Members of the 790th Missile Security Forces Squadron demonstrate recapturing a 
Minuteman missile silo after being taken over by an intruder or attacker in February 
2016, just days before the Air Force announced a drug investigation, at Francis E. 
Warren Air Force Base near Cheyenne, V^yo. 


By Robert Burns 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — One airman said he 
felt paranoia. Another marveled at the vi¬ 
brant colors. A third admitted, “I absolute¬ 
ly just loved altering my mind.” 

Meet servicemembers entrusted with 
guarding nuclear missiles that are among 
the most powerful in America’s arsenal. 
Air Force records obtained by The Asso¬ 
ciated Press show they bought, distributed 
and used the hallucinogen LSD and other 
mind-altering, illegal drugs as part of a 
ring that operated undetected for months 
on a highly secure military base in Wyo¬ 
ming. After investigators closed in, one 
airman deserted to Mexico. 

“Although this sounds like something 
from a movie, it isn’t,” said Capt. Charles 
Grimsley, the lead prosecutor of one of sev¬ 
eral courts-martial. 

A slipup on social media by one airman 
enabled investigators to crack the drug ring 
at F.E. Warren Air Force Base in March 
2016, details of which are reported here 
for the first time. Fourteen airmen were 
disciplined. Six of them were convicted in 
courts-martial of LSD use or distribution 
or both. 

None of the airmen was accused of using 
drugs on duty. Yet it’s another blow to the 
reputation of the Air Force’s nuclear mis¬ 
sile corps, which is capable of unleashing 
hell in the form of Minuteman 3 intercon¬ 
tinental ballistic missiles, or ICBMs. The 
corps has struggled at times with misbe¬ 
havior, mismanagement and low morale. 

Although seen by some as a backwater 
of the U.S. military, the missile force has 
returned to the spotlight as President Don¬ 
ald Trump has called for strengthening 
U.S. nuclear firepower and has exchanged 
threats last year with North Korea. The 
administration’s nuclear strategy calls 
for hundreds of billions of dollars in new 
spending in coming decades. 

The servicemembers accused of involve¬ 
ment in the LSD ring were from the 90th 
Missile Wing, which operates one-third of 
the 400 Minuteman 3 missiles that stand 
“on alert” 24/7 in underground silos scat¬ 
tered across the northern Great Plains. 

Documents obtained by the AP during 
the past two years through the Freedom 
of Information Act tell a sordid tale of off- 
duty use of LSD, cocaine and other drugs 
in 2015 and 2016 by airmen who were sup¬ 
posed to be held to strict behavioral stan¬ 
dards because of their role in securing the 
weapons. 

“It’s another black eye for the Air Force 
— for the ICBM force in particular,” said 
Stephen Schwartz, an independent consul¬ 
tant and nuclear expert. 

In response to AP inquiries, an Air Force 
spokesman, Lt. Col. Uriah L. Orland, said 
the drug activity took place during off- 
duty hours. “There are multiple checks to 
ensure airmen who report for duty are not 
under the influence of alcohol or drugs and 
are able to execute the mission safely, se¬ 
curely and effectively,” he said. 

‘Profound effects’ 

Airman 1st Class Tommy N. Ashworth 
was among those who used LSD supplied 
by colleagues with connections to civilian 
drug dealers. 

“I felt paranoia, panic” for hours after 
taking a hit of acid, Ashworth said under 
oath at his court-martial. He confessed to 
using LSD three times while off duty. The 
first time, in the summer of 2015, shook 


him up. “I didn’t know if I was going to die 
that night or not,” he said as a witness at 
another airman’s drug trial. Recalling an¬ 
other episode with LSD, he said it felt “al¬ 
most as if I was going to have like a heart 
attack or a heat stroke.” 

Airman Basic Kyle S. Morrison acknowl¬ 
edged at his court-martial that under the 
influence of LSD, he could not have re¬ 
sponded if recalled to duty in a nuclear se¬ 
curity emergency. 

In prosecuting the cases at F.E. War¬ 
ren, the Air Force asserted that LSD users 
can experience “profound effects” from 
even small amounts. It said common psy¬ 
chological effects include “paranoia, fear 
and panic, unwanted and overwhelming 
feelings, unwanted life-changing spiritual 
experiences, and flashbacks.” 

It’s unclear how long before being on duty 
any of the airmen had taken LSD, which 
stands for lysergic acid diethylamide. The 
drug became popularized as “acid” in the 
1960s, and views since then have been 
widely split on its mental health risks. Al¬ 
though illegal in the US., it had been show¬ 
ing up so infrequently in drug tests across 
the military that in December 2006 the 
Pentagon eliminated LSD screening from 
standard drug-testing procedures. An in¬ 
ternal Pentagon memo at the time said that 
during the previous three years, only four 
positive specimens had been identified in 
2.1 million specimens screened for LSD. 

Yet Air Force investigators found those 
implicated in the F.E. Warren drug ring 
used LSD on base and off, at least twice 
at outdoor gatherings. Some also snorted 
cocaine and used ecstasy. Civilians joined 
them in the LSD use, including some who 
recently had left Air Force service, ac¬ 
cording to two officials with knowledge of 
the investigation. The Air Force declined 
to discuss this. 

Airman 1st Class Nickolos A. Harris, 
said to be the leader of the drug ring, tes¬ 
tified that he had no trouble getting LSD 
and other drugs from civilian sources. 
He pleaded guilty to using and distribut¬ 
ing LSD and using ecstasy, cocaine and 
marijuana. 

He acknowledged using LSD eight times 
and distributing LSD multiple times to fel¬ 
low airmen at parties in Denver and other 
locations from spring 2015 to early 2016. 

“I absolutely just loved altering my 
mind,” he told the military judge, blam¬ 
ing his decisions to use hallucinogens and 
other drugs on his addictive personality. 

Other airmen testified that it was easy to 
obtain LSD in a liquid form spread on small 
tabs of perforated white paper. Airmen in¬ 
gested at least one tab by placing it onto the 
tongue. In one episode summarized by a 
military judge at Harris’ court-martial, he 
and other airmen watched YouTube videos 
and “then went longboarding on the streets 
of Denver while high on LSD.” 

Harris was sentenced to 12 months in 
jail and other penalties, but under a pre¬ 
trial agreement he avoided a punitive dis¬ 
charge. The lead prosecutor in that case. 
Air Force Capt. C. Rhodes Berry, had ar¬ 
gued Harris should be locked up for 42 
months, including nine months for the “ag¬ 
gravating circumstance” of undercutting 
public trust by using hallucinogens and 
other drugs on a nuclear weapons base. 

“I cannot think of anything more ag¬ 
gravating than being the ringleader of a 
drug ring on F.E. Warren Air Force Base,” 
Berry said at the court-martial. 

In all, the AP obtained transcripts of 
seven court-martial proceedings, plus re¬ 


lated documents. They provide vivid de¬ 
scriptions of LSD trips. 

“I’m dying!” one airman is quoted as ex¬ 
claiming, followed by “When is this going 
to end?” during a “bad trip” on LSD in 
February 2016 at Curt Gowdy State Park, 
about 20 miles west of Cheyenne, where 
F.E. Warren is located. A portion of that 
episode was video-recorded by one mem¬ 
ber of the group; a transcript of the audio 
was included in court records. 

Others said they enjoyed the drug. 

“Minutes felt like hours, colors seemed 
more vibrant and clear,” Morrison testified. 
“In general, I felt more alive.” He said he 
had used LSD in high school, which could 
have disqualified him from Air Force ser¬ 
vice; he said that his recruiter told him he 
should lie about it and that lying about prior 
drug use was “normal” in the Air Force. 

At his court-martial, Morrison acknowl¬ 
edged distributing LSD on the missile 
base in February 2016. A month later, 
when summoned for questioning by the 
Air Force Office of Special Investigations, 
Morrison confessed and became an infor¬ 
mant for the agency, an arrangement the 
Air Force said yielded legally admissible 
evidence against 10 other airmen. Under 
a pretrial agreement, he agreed to testify 
against other airmen and avoided a puni¬ 
tive discharge. He was sentenced to five 
months’ confinement, 15 days of hard labor 
and the loss of $5,200 in pay. 

Problems with ICBM force 

Most of the airmen involved were mem¬ 
bers of two related security units at F.E. 
Warren — the 790th Missile Security 
Forces Squadron and the 90th Security 
Forces Squadron. Together, they are re¬ 
sponsible for the security and defense of 
the nuclear weapons there as well as the 
missile complex. 

By coincidence, the No. 2 Pentagon offi¬ 
cial at the time, Robert Work, visited F.E. 
Warren one month before the drug inves¬ 
tigation became public. Accompanied by 
an AP reporter, he watched as airmen of 
the 790th Missile Security Forces Squad¬ 
ron —whose members at the time included 
Harris, the accused leader of the drug ring 
— demonstrated how they would force 
their way into and regain control of a cap¬ 
tured missile silo. 

Work, the deputy defense secretary, was 
there to assess progress in fixing problems 
in the ICBM force identified by then-De- 
fense Secretary Chuck Hagel, who ordered 


an investigation after the AP reported on 
personnel, resource, training and leader¬ 
ship problems in 2013-14. Those problems 
included the firing of the general in charge 
of the entire ICBM force for inappropri¬ 
ate behavior the Air Force said was linked 
to alcohol abuse. A month later, the AP 
revealed that an unpublished study pre¬ 
pared for the Air Force found “burnout” 
among nuclear missile launch officers and 
evidence of broader behavioral problems, 
including sexual assaults and domestic 
violence. Air Force officials say the force 
has rebounded since. 

In an interview. Work said he was not 
aware during his visit that anything was 
amiss. Nor was he briefed later on the in¬ 
vestigation. He said he wouldn’t have ex¬ 
pected to be briefed unless the Air Force 
found that LSD or other illegal drugs were 
a “systemic problem” for the nuclear force, 
beyond the security forces group at F.E. 
Warren. 

Work said he had never heard of LSD 
use anywhere in the nuclear workforce. 

For the inexperienced members of the 
drug ring, Harris, the ringleader, had set 
out several “rules” for LSD use at a gath¬ 
ering of several airmen in a Cheyenne 
apartment in late 2015 that was recorded 
on video. Rule No. 1: “No social media at 
all.” He added: “No bad trips. Everybody’s 
happy right now. Let’s keep it that way.” 

But social media proved their undo¬ 
ing. In March 2016, one member posted a 
Snapchat video of himself smoking mari¬ 
juana, setting Air Force investigators on 
their trail. 

As the investigators closed in, one of 
the accused. Airman 1st Class Devin R. 
Hagarty, grabbed a backpack and cash, 
text-messaged his mother that he loved 
her, turned off his cellphone and fled to 
Mexico. “I started panicking,” he told a 
military judge after giving himself up and 
being charged with desertion. 

The Air Force said Hagarty was the first 
convicted deserter from an ICBM base 
since January 2013. In court, he admitted 
using LSD four times in 2015-16 and dis¬ 
tributing it once, and he said he had desert¬ 
ed with the intention of never returning. 
He also admitted to using cocaine, ecstasy 
and marijuana multiple times. He was sen¬ 
tenced to 13 months in a military jail. 

In all, disciplinary action was taken 
against 14 airmen. In addition, two ac¬ 
cused airmen were acquitted at courts- 
martial, and three other suspects were not 
charged. 
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MOH: As SEAL honored, 
family of airman killed in 
same Afghan battle waits 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

In a sad, cruel twist in Chap¬ 
man’s case, the Air Force con¬ 
cluded that he was forced to fight 
to his death alone after Slabin- 
ski ordered an evacuation of other 
SEALS in the face of a vastly 
larger enemy force. At the time, 
Slabinski believed that Chapman 
was dead, the Air Force found. 

But the service, using Preda¬ 
tor drone video that was not 
originally considered, concluded 
in 2016 that Chapman was prob¬ 
ably unconscious and continued 
to fight off al-Qaida fighters when 
he regained consciousness. That 
finding, first reported by The 
New York Times, marked the first 
time that the military had based a 
valor award nomination on drone 
video footage. Traditionally, cases 
rely primarily on eyewitness 
accounts. 

The cases center on two sons 
of New England who grew up as 
strangers about 50 miles apart 
but are connected by their actions 
during the opening months of the 
war in Afghanistan. 

Slabinski, originally of 
Northampton, Mass., completed 
a 25-year career in 2014. He was 
considered a legend in the Navy’s 
SEAL Team 6 and received a Navy 
Cross — second only to the Medal 
of Honor — in recognition of his 
actions on Roberts Ridge. More 
recently, he has been dogged by 
media reports suggesting that he 
mishandled enemy remains, in¬ 
cluding a story by the Intercept 
that included previously unpub¬ 
lished audio in which a voice said 
to be his describes shooting one 
dead enemy fighter up to 20 times 
in the legs, and calls it a form of 
therapy. 

Chapman, a native of Wind¬ 
sor Locks, Conn., posthumously 
received the Air Force Cross for 
his valor in 2003, and already was 
considered perhaps his service’s 
greatest modern war hero. He 
left behind a wife and two young 
daughters. He was a combat con¬ 
troller, an enlisted airman who 
specializes in communicating 
with pilots to guide airstrikes on 
target in the middle of hair-rais¬ 
ing special operations. 

Deborah James, who served as 
Air Force secretary during the 
Obama administration, said in 
an interview that she approved a 
packet for Chapman’s nomination 
in 2016, convinced that the total¬ 
ity of his actions recognized by 
the Air Force Cross along with the 
actions captured afterward in the 
drone footage deserved the Medal 
of Honor. 

“These ISR feeds to me were like 
forensic evidence,” James said, 
using an acronym for intelligence, 
surveillance and reconnaissance. 
“Forty years ago, nobody knew 
what DNA was. But 40 years later, 
cold cases are solved because of 
that evidence. To me, this was the 
equivalent.” 

James had directed Air Force 
Special Operations Command to 
review whether it had any past 
valor cases that merited an up- 



Courtesy of the U.S. Navy 


Master Chief Britt Slabinski, 
who was to receive the Medai of 
Honor on Thursday for his heroic 
actions in an Afghanistan battie 
in 2002, is shown in an undated 
portrait. 

grade out of concern that the 
service was grading itself too dif¬ 
ficultly, a contention that many 
servicemembers have made since 
the attacks on Sept. 11, 2001. The 
assessment came back with a rec¬ 
ommendation to upgrade some 
awards to levels below the Medal 
of Honor, and to consider elevat¬ 
ing Chapman’s decoration to the 
award, James said. 

But in allegations first reported 
this month by Newsweek, secur¬ 
ing approval for the Chapman 
case was difficult in part because 
in 2016, James said, some witness¬ 
es in the battle declined to sign the 
sworn statements they gave shortly 
after the battle. James said the top 
officer in U.S. Special Operations 
Command, Army Gen. Raymond 
“Tony” Thomas, assured her in 
the summer of 2016 that he would 
support Chapman’s nomination, 
but later requested an amendment 
asking that the findings based on 
the video not be considered. 

James — and at least one mem¬ 
ber of Chapman’s family — con¬ 
sider the actions an attempt to 
downplay what happened on 
Takur Ghar mountain. They say 
Slabinski did his best and de¬ 
serves the Medal of Honor, but 
they are frustrated at what they 
see as attempts to cover the truth 
that the SEAL was faced with the 
difficult call to withdraw from the 
mountain without Chapman. 

“Nobody thinks that he did any¬ 
thing other than his absolute best 
on the worst day of his life,” James 
said of Slabinski. “He thought 
[Chapman] was dead, and he was 
responsible for four or five others 
that he was trying to save.” 

Chapman’s older sister, Lori 
Chapman Longfritz, declined to 
talk about what the military has 
told her family in recent days. But 
she “wants the truth told” about 
her brother, and said she is “glad 
that he’ll finally be getting what 
he earned 16 years ago,” raising 
the possibility that he also will re¬ 
ceive the Medal of Honor. 



Courtesy of the U.S. Air Force 


The Air Force would not confirm reports that Tech. Sgt. John Chapman, a combat controller killed in 
action in Afghanistan in 2002, will be posthumously awarded the Medal of Honor later this year. 


“I’ve always said that I could 
never blame anybody for what 
happened on that mountain,” said 
Longfritz, of Cheyenne, Wyo. “I 
was never there. I’ve never been 
shot at, and I’ve never been in 
deep snow like that. But I don’t 
think they’ve been entirely forth¬ 
coming in the 16 years since then, 
and I can definitely hold them ac¬ 
countable for that.” 

A spokesman for Thomas, Navy 
Capt. Jason Salata, referred all 
questions about the general’s in¬ 
volvement in the case to the office 
of Defense Secretary Jim Mattis. 

Several U.S. military officials 
said privately that it is assumed 
that Chapman’s Medal of Honor 
a lso has been approved, but that 
they are not sure how it is being 
handled. 

A report by Task & Purpose 
in April said the White House 
informed Chapman’s family in 
March that a Medal of Honor was 
approved for him, citing a source 
close to the process. The White 
House has declined to comment. 

Considering the sensitivities, 
there’s weariness in the Penta¬ 
gon that so many details about the 
Chapman case have spilled out 
into public, and a desire to closely 
manage the presentation of facts 
about Slabinski’s Medal of Honor. 


Air Force and Navy officials have 
referred questions about the case 
to the White House and Mattis’ 
office. 

Typically, Medal of Honor re¬ 
cipients sit for media interviews 
leading up to their ceremony, 
but requests for Slabinski by The 
Washington Post have been de¬ 
clined and no other new public 
remarks from him have been 
published. 

That stands in contrast to 2016, 
when Navy Senior Chief Edward 
Byers, discussed the December 
2012 rescue operation in Afghani¬ 
stan in which he earned the Medal 
of Honor prior to receiving the 
award. U.S. officials had previous¬ 
ly acknowledged that the opera¬ 
tion was carried out by members 
of the Naval Special Warfare 
Development Group, the official 
name of SEAL Team 6. 

A Pentagon spokesman. Army 
Col. Rob Manning, declined to 
comment on the Chapman nomi¬ 
nation but said in a statement that 
Mattis “fairly and thoroughly 
evaluated the Medal of Honor 
nomination” for Slabinski against 
“long-standing Medal of Honor 
criteria.” 

Manning also acknowledged 
frustrations in the Slabinski case. 

“Each recommendation is care¬ 


fully considered based on the 
merits of the individual’s actions, 
eyewitness accounts, and other 
supporting evidence,” Manning 
said. “The standard for the Medal 
of Honor is high, as one would 
expect for our nation’s most pres¬ 
tigious military decoration. We 
are well aware of the passionate 
arguments that have surrounded 
this nomination, but no one should 
think that these issues were not 
given due consideration in our ex¬ 
haustive process.” 
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Trump cancels summit, 
warns military is ready 



Evan Vucci/AP 


President Donald Trump speaks during a Thursday bill-signing 
ceremony in which he discussed his cancellation of next month’s 
summit with North Korean leader Kim Jong Un. 


By Kim Gamel 

Stars and Stripes 

SEOUL, South Korea — Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump on Thursday 
canceled the planned summit 
with North Korea and warned 
that the US. military was ready 
to respond to any “foolish or 
reckless acts” by the communist 
state. 

It was a possibly fatal blow to 
hopes for a relatively quick dip¬ 
lomatic resolution to the crisis 
over the North’s nuclear weap¬ 
ons program, which raised fears 
of a new war last year. 

The summit, which would have 
been the first between a North 
Korean leader and a sitting US. 
president, had been scheduled 
for June 12 in Singapore. 

Trump announced his decision 
in a letter to North Korean lead¬ 
er Kim Jong Un, which was re¬ 
leased Thursday hours after the 
isolated nation lashed out at Vice 
President Mike Pence for invok¬ 
ing the so-called “Libya model” 
for giving up a nuclear weapons 
program. 

The president cited “tremen¬ 
dous anger and open hostility” 
from North Korea in saying that 
it would be “inappropriate, at this 
time, to have this long-planned 
meeting.” 

He left the door open for fu¬ 
ture negotiations but insisted his 
so-called “maximum pressure” 
policy of tough economic sanc¬ 
tions and diplomatic pressure 
will continue. 

The final straw appeared to 
be a statement reported earlier 
Thursday in which North Kore¬ 
an official Choe Son Hui warned 
that her nation was prepared for a 
“nuclear-to-nuclear showdown.” 

The North Koreans have ex¬ 
pressed anger over the Trump 
administration’s insistence on 
invoking the “Libyan model” of 
denuclearization and continued 
joint U.S.-South Korean military 
exercises. 

“You talk about your nuclear 


capabilities, but ours are so mas¬ 
sive and powerful that I pray to 
God they will never have to be 
used,” Trump said in his letter. 

“I felt a wonderful dialogue 
was building up between you and 
me, and ultimately, it is only the 
dialogue that matters,” Trump 
said. “Some day, I look very much 
forward to meeting you.” 

He later called it a “tremen¬ 
dous setback” and issued a blunt 
warning, saying he had spoken 
to Defense Secretary Jim Mattis 
and other military officials. 

“Our military, which is by far 
the most powerful anywhere in 
the world that has been greatly 
enhanced recently, as you all 
know, is ready if necessary,” 
he said later at a bill signing 
ceremony. 

Trump also said he had spoken 
to key U.S. allies South Korea 
and Japan. 

“They are not only ready 
should foolish or reckless acts be 
taken by North Korea, but they 
are willing to shoulder much of 
the cost of any financial burden, 
any other cost associated by the 
United States in operations if 
such an unfortunate situation is 
forced upon us,” he said. 

The United States is “more 
ready than we have ever been 
before,” he added, promising the 
country will never compromise 
its safety and security. 

The announcement came days 
after the U.S. Army tightened a 
curfew to ensure the main fight¬ 
ing unit on the divided peninsula 
is ready for action. 

A 2nd Infantry Division policy 
memo published Tuesday said a 
midnight curfew is now in effect 
for its soldiers, shortening the 
previous 1 a.m. curfew. 

The memo didn’t mention ten¬ 
sions with North Korea but called 
it a “readiness recall.” It said 
only that soldiers are required 
to be on base, at a residence or 
inside a hotel room by the new 
deadline. 

“The recall readiness time 


was moved one hour earlier in 
order to ensure that the division 
is consistently and completely in 
compliance with the U.S. Forces 
Korea readiness recall policy,” 
2ID spokeswoman Lt. Col. Junel 
Jeffrey told Stars and Stripes on 
Wednesday. 

The policy requires 90 percent 
of 2ID’s available troops to be 
able to muster within four hours. 

South Korean President Moon 
Jae-in, who has been working 
hard to bring the two adversar¬ 
ies to the table, called the cancel¬ 
lation “disconcerting and very 
regrettable” during a late-night 
meeting with his national secu¬ 
rity council. 

Moon, who raised hopes for 
diplomacy with his own summit 
with the North Korean leader 
last month, urged Trump and 
Kim to talk directly. 

“The denuclearization of the 
Korean Peninsula and building 
a permanent peace on the penin¬ 
sula is a task we cannot give up 
or delay,” Moon said, according 
to his office. 

Trump’s critics, meanwhile, 
seized on the cancellation, saying 
it’s an example of the president’s 
inexperience. 

“The art of diplomacy is a lot 
harder than the art of the deal,” 
Sen. Bob Menendez, the top- 
ranking Democrat on the For¬ 
eign Affairs Committee said in a 
statement. 

Trump’s agreement to meet 
Kim, which came after the presi¬ 
dent met South Korean envoys 
who said the North Korean lead¬ 
er was ready to discuss denucle¬ 
arization, took the international 
community by surprise. 

Many experts warned the two 
sides would likely clash over the 
definition of denuclearization, 
with Washington seeking the 
dismantlement of the North’s 
nuclear weapons and Pyong¬ 
yang seeking a phased approach 
with rewards including the re¬ 
laxation of punishing economic 


sanctions. 

Secretary of State Mike Pom- 
peo traveled twice to Pyongyang 
and eventually secured the re¬ 
lease of three detained Korean 
Americans. 

Trump thanked the North 
Korean leader for the release 
of the detainees. But comments 
by Pence and Trump’s national 
security adviser, John Bolton, 
about Libya underscored the 
vast differences between the 
adversaries. 

A senior North Korean official 
took aim at Pence for invoking 
the “Libya model” in an inter¬ 
view with Fox News on Monday. 

Choe Son Hui called Pence 
a “political dummy,” pointing 
out that North Korea’s nuclear 
weapons program is far more ad¬ 
vanced than the one that Libyan 
leader Moammar Gadhafi sur¬ 
rendered in the early 2000s in 
exchange for sanctions relief. 

Gadhafi was later killed at the 
hands of a mob after being oust¬ 
ed in an uprising supported by 
NATO airstrikes. North Korea 
has pointed to his fate as an ex¬ 
ample of why they need a nuclear 
arsenal, which the communist 
state insists is for self-defense. 

“Whether the U.S. will meet us 
at a meeting room or encounter 
us at nuclear-to-nuclear show¬ 


down is entirely dependent upon 
the decision and behavior of the 
United States,” Choe said. 

North Korea already pulled 
out of high-level talks with the 
South at the last minute earlier 
this month to protest Seoul’s par¬ 
ticipation in joint Air Force drills 
with the United States known as 
Max Thunder, which are sched¬ 
uled to end Friday. 

The U.S. military altered the 
route of a scheduled flight of 
nuclear-capable B-52 bombers 
it said were part of a separate 
mission last week so they would 
not fly over the Korean Penin¬ 
sula, U.S. officials said on condi¬ 
tion of anonymity because they 
weren’t authorized to release the 
information. 

The Air Force said only that 
the pair of Stratofortress bomb¬ 
ers were deployed as part of the 
U.S.’ “continuous bomber pres¬ 
ence mission” in the region. 

The pair of B-52s took off from 
Andersen Air Force Base on May 
16 and participated in a “routine 
training mission” with Japanese 
fighter jets “in the vicinity of 
Japan,” spokeswoman Lt. Col. 
Lori Hodge said in an email. 

Stars and Stripes correspondent 
Marcus FichtI contributed to this 
report. 

gamel.kimdistripes.com 
Twitter: @kimgamel 


McCain chief pleads guilty in court-martial, loses rank 


By Claudia Grisales 
Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — A chief charged with 
training and use of a navigational system 
on the USS John S. McCain at the time 
the destroyer collided with a commercial 
tanker in the Straits of Singapore pleaded 
guilty Thursday to dereliction of duty and 
acknowledged his role in the deaths of 10 
sailors last year. 

Chief Petty Officer Jeffery D. Butler ap¬ 
peared somber and tearful during a sum¬ 
mary court-martial at the Washington 
Navy Yard for the criminal charge under 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice. The 
20-plus-year servicemember was sen¬ 
tenced to a loss of rank, forcing Butler, 40, 


to lose his anchors after being demoted to 
petty officer first class. 

“I could have done more,” he said ahead 
of sentencing. “I’ve learned my lesson the 
hard way.” 

Butler had pleaded during Thursday’s 
hearing to keep his rank, since it would 
hurt his family and cost them $200,000 in 
lost pay over time. 

Cmdr. William Weiland, the Navy judge 
presiding over Thursday’s court-martial, 
ordered the loss of rank but passed on other 
punishment that would have triggered a 
forfeiture of a portion of one month’s pay 
and limitation of duties for up to 60 days. 

Thursday’s hearing, which was attended 
by several relatives of the sailors who died 
Aug. 21, is one of a series of courts-martial 


resulting from the McCain collision. 

“I’m truly sorry for your loss,” a tearful 
Butler said while facing the families of the 
McCain fallen. Those lost on the McCain 
were more than shipmates, “they were 
family members,” he said. 

Butler is among several Navy members 
facing punishment in the wake of separate 
collisions involving two Japan-based Navy 
destroyers in 2017. 

Two months before the McCain collision, 
the USS Fitzgerald collided with a mer¬ 
chant container ship off the coast of Japan, 
killing seven sailors. Hearings earlier this 
month were tied to the June 17 fatal crash. 

Butler was charged for “negligently 
trained and certified helm watch standees 
on the controls of the Integrated Bridge 


and Navigation System onboard the USS 
John S. McCain ... as was his duty to do 
to obtain required qualifications, gain a 
proper understanding of the system, pro¬ 
vide adequate training and properly quali¬ 
fy junior sailors” between August 2016 and 
August 2017. 

Butler said Thursday that he was not 
properly trained on the Integrated Bridge 
and Navigation System and could have 
done more to seek training. 

Weiland described Butler as facing a 
tough choice. It’s “hard to give training (on 
the system) when you don’t know how to 
work it.” 

grisales.claudiadistripes.com 
Twitter: (I>cgrisales 
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SIGAR: Military-civilian tension 
hurt Afghan pacification effort 



Egdanis Torres SiERRA/Courtesy of the U.S. Navy 


Special Inspector General for Afghanistan Reconstruction John 
Sopko, second from right, speaks with Army Brig. Gen. Paul Calvert 
during a May 18 visit to Camp Gamberi, Afghanistan. 


By J.P. Lawrence 

Stars and Stripes 

KABUL, Afghanistan — A 
17-year U.S. effort designed to 
pacify large parts of Afghanistan 
has “mostly failed” due to lack 
of coordination between civilian 
agencies and the military, the 
special inspector general for the 
reconstruction of Afghanistan, or 
SIGAR, said in a report released 
Thursday. 

“The stabilization strategy and 
the programs used to achieve it 
were not properly tailored to the 
Afghan context, and successes in 
stabilizing Afghan districts rare¬ 
ly lasted longer than the physical 
presence of coalition troops and 
civilians,” said the document, 
the fourth in a series of “lessons 
learned” reports on the war. 

Persuading Afghans to support 
the Kabul government instead of 
the insurgents was an inherently 
political task, but the military 
took the lead even though the 
State Department and the U.S. 
Agency for International Devel¬ 
opment were better suited for the 
job, said the report. 

It recommended that the 


State Department should take 
charge, USAID should do most 
of the work and that the military 
should provide support in future 
contingencies. 

SIGAR also recommended cre¬ 
ating a special group of civilians 
who could be deployed rapidly to 
assist with pacification efforts. 

The U.S. military took the lead 
on stabilization efforts because 
it had far more resources com¬ 
pared with the understaffed civil¬ 
ian agencies, the report said. 

The military prioritized stabi¬ 
lizing the worst-hit areas through 
security and aid, the report said. 
This decision caused “significant 
tensions” between the USAID 
and the military. Under pressure 
from the military, the USAID 
paid for schools and new roads in 
areas too dangerous to monitor, 
leading to corruption. 

“Despite some heroic efforts to 
stabilize insecure and contested 
areas in Afghanistan between 
2002 and 2017, the program 
mostly failed,” said John Sopko, 
the special inspector general. 

Military leaders and USAID of¬ 
ficials often clashed, Sopko said, 
citing senior USAID leaders who 


said they were pushed into pro¬ 
grams they did not want to do and 
that the military “expected us to 
be bags of cash.” 

The military’s focus on contest¬ 
ed areas meant areas not fighting 
against the government did not 
receive as much aid. 

Many Afghans resented how 
the US. built roads and schools 
for the Taliban’s supporters, 
Khalid Pashtoon, a legislator rep¬ 
resenting Kandahar, told Stars 
and Stripes. “In Kandahar, the 
people say, ‘When we are behav¬ 
ing, no one is paying attention, 
but the people who are causing 
trouble, they’re the ones receiv¬ 
ing money,”’ Pashtoon said. 

One senior USAID official dis¬ 
puted parts of the report’s find¬ 
ings. Larry Sampler, who helped 
lead the USAID’s efforts in Af¬ 
ghanistan and Pakistan from 
2013 to 2016, said he rejected the 
notion of rivalries or “significant 
tensions” between the military 
and civilian organizations. 

“We sometimes operated on 
different orders, and with dif¬ 
ferent priorities; sometimes that 
was a good thing, and often it 
might have appeared to a cursory 


observer as if we were at odds,” 
Sampler told Stars and Stripes. 
“But we were not rivals.” 

The report also stated that the 
U.S. tried to do too much in too 
little time. Projects that plan¬ 
ners knew needed a decade to 
bear fruit were crammed into 18- 
month timelines, the report said. 

In Helmand, where almost 
1,000 U.S. and British troops died 
fighting the Taliban, stabiliza¬ 
tion efforts seemed to work, the 
report noted. As violence dimin¬ 
ished, schools and clinics opened, 
refugees began returning and 
people began to participate in 
local governance. 

The drawdown of U.S. troops 


in the region undid that progress, 
said Marc Chretien, who served 
as senior State Department ad¬ 
viser to the Marines in Helmand. 

Chretien told Stars and Stripes 
that he returned to the region 
every month after the drawdown 
and saw “a slow regression” as 
the Taliban returned. Today, 
Helmand is among the most 
clearly Taliban-controlled prov¬ 
inces in the nation and the Ma¬ 
rines have returned. 

“If an administration wants the 
military to succeed, they have to 
have a long-term commitment,” 
Chretien said. 

Iawrence.jp@stripes.com 
Twitter: @jplawrence3 


Army kids get a jump on holiday with Vilseck fun run 


By Martin E gnash 

Stars and Stripes 

VILSECK, Germany — About 
500 soldiers, families and kids 
walked and ran on Thursday in 
the eighth annual Feet for Free¬ 
dom Fun Run on base to get an 
early start on Memorial Day 
weekend. 

The run was launched to show 
support for children of parents 
deployed to Iraq. 

“To Iraq and back” was the ral¬ 
lying cry of the run back then, said 
Joan Larsen-Nelson, who teaches 


at Vilseck Elementary School. 
“Now, it is mostly a fitness-and- 
fun community event.” 

Some of the students have 
been training for the past several 
months in pursuit of the best time; 
others, adopting a more leisurely 
pace, were content to get a break 
from the classroom. 

Most of the runners made it 
back before it started to rain. 
Only the slowest of walkers got 
drenched. 

egnash.martin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @i\/larty_Stripes 



Photos by Martin EoNASH/Stars and Stripes 


Spc. Caleb Dickerson, a military police officer on base, stops traffic 
to let kids from Vilseck Elementary School run past during the Feet 
for Freedom Fun Run. 




Above: Army families 
and community 
members on base take 
part in the Feet for 
Freedom Fun Run on 
Thursday in Vilseck, 
Germany. 

Left: Students at 
Vilseck Elementary 
School race one another 
during Thursday’s Feet 
for Freedom Fun Run. 
About 500 soldiers, 
families and kids walked 
and ran Thursday during 
the eighth annual event. 
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Administration 
looks at tariffs on 
autos, auto parts 



Andrew Harnik/AP 


Home sweet home 


Marine One, with President Donald Trump aboard, arrives on the South Lawn at the White House o 
Wednesday. 


Democratic, GOP leaders to 
get briefings on Russia probe 


By Mary Clare Jalonick 
AND Jonathan Lemire 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — House and 
Senate lawmakers from both 
parties met with top intelligence 
officials Thursday for classified 
briefings as President Donald 
Trump raises new suspicions 
about the federal investigation 
into his 2016 campaign. 

Trump is calling his newest 
attempt at discrediting special 
counsel Robert Mueller’s Russia 
investigation “spygate.” He has 
been zeroing in on — and at times 
embellishing — reports that a 
longtime U.S. government infor¬ 
mant approached members of his 
campaign during the 2016 presi¬ 
dential election in a possible bid 
to glean intelligence on Russian 
efforts to sway the election. 

Trump’s broadsides set the stage 
for the unusual decision by the 
White House to arrange a briefing 
about classified documents that 
will be attended by three Repub¬ 
lican House members, including 
House Speaker Paul Ryan. 

After Democratic complaints 
and negotiations that went into the 
evening Wednesday, the Justice 
Department said it would hold 
a second classified briefing the 
same day and invite the Gang of 


Eight — a group that consists of 
the top Republicans and Demo¬ 
crats in each chamber and the top 
Republicans and Democrats on 
the House and Senate intelligence 
committees. 

There were two other late ad¬ 
ditions to the list — White House 
chief of staff John Kelly and 
Deputy Attorney General Rod 
Rosenstein. 

Two House lawmakers — In¬ 
telligence Committee Chairman 
Devin Nunes and Oversight and 
Government Reform Committee 
Chairman Trey Gowdy — were 
invited to attend both briefings, as 
were Kelly, Rosenstein, FBI Di¬ 
rector Christopher Wray and Na¬ 
tional Intelhgence Director Dan 
Coats, according to the Justice 
Department. 

All were invited to the sec¬ 
ond briefing, as well, plus Ryan, 
Senate M^ority Leader Mitch 
McConnell, Senate Democratic 
leader Chuck Schumer and House 
Democratic leader Nancy Pelosi. 
Senate Intelligence Committee 
Chairman Richard Burr was also 
invited, along with the top Demo¬ 
crat on the Senate intelligence 
panel. Sen. Mark Warner, and the 
top Democrat on the House intel¬ 
hgence panel. Rep. Adam Schiff. 

The first briefing will take place 
at the Justice Department. The 


second wiU take place on Capitol 
Hill, according to three people fa- 
mihar with the meeting plans who 
spoke to The Associated Press on 
condition of anonymity. 

Details about the meetings con¬ 
tinued to shift Thursday morning. 
A spokeswoman for Ryan, AshLee 
Strong, said he would attend the 
first meeting instead of the second 
one. Schumer called for the first 
meeting to be canceled. 

Trump escalated his efforts 
to discredit the investigation 
Wednesday, tweeting: “Look how 
things have turned around on the 
Criminal Deep State. They go 
after Phony Collusion with Russia, 
a made up Scam, and end up get¬ 
ting caught in a m^or SPY scan¬ 
dal the likes of which this country 
may never have seen before! What 
goes around, comes around!” 

It remained unclear what, if 
any, spying was done. The White 
House gave no evidence to support 
Trump’s claim that the Obama ad¬ 
ministration was trying to spy on 
his 2016 campaign for political 
reasons. It’s long been known the 
FBI was looking into Russian med- 
dhng during the campaign and 
part of that inquiry touched on the 
Trump campaign’s contacts with 
Russian figures. Mueller later 
took over the investigation when 
he was appointed in May 2017. 


By Ken Thomas 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The Trump 
administration launched an inves¬ 
tigation into whether tariffs are 
needed on the imports of automo¬ 
biles into the United States, mov¬ 
ing swiftly as talks over the North 
American Free Trade Agreement 
have stalled. President Donald 
Trump predicted earlier that U.S. 
automakers and auto workers 
would be “very happy” with the 
outcome of the NAFTA talks. 

The White House said in a 
statement Wednesday that the 
president had asked Commerce 
Secretary Wilbur Ross to con¬ 
sider whether the imports of au¬ 
tomobiles, including trucks, and 
automotive parts threaten U.S. 
national security. 

The U.S. remains far apart on 
talks over rewriting the trade 
pact with Canada and Mexico, 
with the discussions at an im¬ 
passe over rules for car produc¬ 
tion. The initiation of the trade 
investigation could be seen as an 
attempt to gain leverage in the 
talks. Treasury Secretary Steven 
Mnuchin has said efforts to rene¬ 
gotiate the trade agreement could 
spill into next year. 

Nearly half of the vehicles sold 
in the U.S. are imported, with 
many coming from assembly 
plants in Mexico and Canada. 
During a meeting with auto ex¬ 
ecutives this month. Trump said 
he would push for an increase in 
the production of vehicles built at 
U.S. plants. He has also criticized 
European Union auto imports 
and tariffs, and earlier this year 
threatened a “tax” on European 
imports. 

A person familiar with the dis¬ 
cussions said the president has 
suggested seeking new tariffs of 
20 to 25 percent on automobile 
imports. The person spoke on 
condition of anonymity. 

Trump brought a little-used 
weapon to his fight to protect auto 
workers: Section 232 of the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962. The pro¬ 
vision authorizes the president to 
restrict imports and impose tar¬ 
iffs on national security grounds. 

The Trump administration 
used that authority in March to 
slap tariffs of 25 percent on im¬ 


ported steel and 10 percent on 
aluminum imports. Until then, 
the United States had pursued 
only two such investigations since 
joining the World Trade Organi¬ 
zation in 1995. Both times — in a 
1999 case involving oil imports 
and a 2001 case involving iron 
ore and steel imports — the Com¬ 
merce Department refused to 
recommend sanctions. 

Daniel Ujczo, a trade lawyer 
with Dickinson Wright PLLC, 
said the tariff threat is likely 
meant to pressure Mexico into ac¬ 
cepting U.S. demands for NAFTA 
changes that would shift more 
auto production to the U.S. from 
Mexico. But he questioned if it 
would work. 

“I do not believe that it will 
have the desired effect,” Ujczo 
said. “Everyone knows that (the 
investigation) will take too long 
and has no chance of surviving 
any legal challenge.” 

Trump offered a hint about the 
move earlier in the day on the 
South Lawn, telling reporters that 
“you’ll be seeing very soon what 
I’m talking about.” He noted that 
both Mexico and Canada have 
been “very difficult to deal with” 
during the negotiations. 

“I am not happy with their re¬ 
quests. But I will tell you in the 
end we win, we will win and will 
win big,” Trump said before de¬ 
parting for New York. He said 
America’s neighbors have been 
“very spoiled because nobody’s 
done this, but I will tell you that 
what they ask for is not fair. Our 
auto workers are going to be ex¬ 
tremely happy.” 

Mexico has so far resisted U.S. 
attempts to get higher regional 
content rules in the auto industry 
and move production to higher- 
wage U.S. and Canadian facto¬ 
ries. The U.S. has also sought to 
change NAFTA’s dispute resolu¬ 
tion system, and include a sunset 
clause that would allow countries 
to exit after five years. 

If the negotiators fail to agree 
to a revamped version of NAFTA, 
the discussions could be extend¬ 
ed into 2019. Trump could also 
carry out his threat to abandon 
the agreement that he has long 
railed against, throwing com¬ 
merce among the three countries 
into disarray. 


Trump: No immigration deal without ‘real wall,’ strong border security 


By Catherine Lucey 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — President Donald 
Trump said he opposes any immigration 
legislation that doesn’t include “a real wall” 
along the Mexican border and “very strong 
border security.” 

Moderate House Republicans are push¬ 
ing a deal that could lead to citizenship for 


young “Dreamer” immigrants brought to 
the U.S. illegally as children. But Trump 
told “Fox & Friends” in an interview that 
aired Thursday that unless a bill “includes a 
wall, and I mean a wall, a real wall, and un¬ 
less it includes very strong border security, 
there’ll be no approvals from me.” 

Trump said he wanted a comprehensive 
deal that included all of his priorities. 

Trump’s comments, taped Wednesday, 


came as immigration talks are underway 
among House Republicans, with moderates 
seeking a way for hundreds of thousands of 
young immigrants to stay permanently in 
the U.S. Conservatives say they have no in¬ 
terest in awarding what they call “amnesty” 
to people who came illegally. 

Moderates trying to force votes on the 
issue gained their 21st GOP signature 
Wednesday. With just four more, they should 


be able to overcome leadership objections 
and have votes on immigration bills in late 
June. House leaders plan a pivotal closed- 
door GOP immigration meeting on June 7. 

The administration is dealing with an 
enormous number of immigration cases 
along the US.-Mexico border as a sharp in¬ 
crease in deportation arrests under Trump 
has pushed the backlog above 650,000 
cases. 
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Greitens’ lawyers 
want subpoenas 
on cash source 


By David A. Lieb 

Associated Press 

JEFFERSON CITY, Mo. — Attorneys for Mis¬ 
souri Gov. Eric Greitens want lawmakers investi¬ 
gating the governor to issue a variety of subpoenas 
to probe more deeply into the source of a six-figure 
cash payment to an attorney representing the ex- 
husband of a woman who had an affair with the 
governor. 

A special legislative committee considering 
whether to recommend Greitens’ impeachment was 
to meet Thursday to hear from attorney A1 Watkins, 
who represents the ex-husband of the woman with 
whom Greitens had an affair. 

The investigation into Greitens was prompted by 
a report by KMOV-TV in January about an audio re¬ 
cording the man made of his wife telling him that 
Greitens bound her hands, blindfolded her and took 
a photo of her while she was at least partially nude in 
the basement of Greiten’s home in 2015. The woman 
said Greitens threatened to distribute the photo if 
she spoke of their encounter. 

Greitens has acknowledged having an affair but 
denied that he blackmailed the woman or commit¬ 
ted any crime. 

On Wednesday, The Missouri Times publisher 
Scott Faughn testified that he paid $120,000 cash 
to Watkins in early 2017. He said $100,000 was to 
purchase the audio recording for his use in a future 



Jeff Roberson/AP 


Missouri Gov. Eric Greitens prepares to deliver 
remarks May 17 to supporters near the capitol in 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

book about Greitens and $20,000 was for Faughn’s 
own legal fees. But Faughn, who was appearing 
voluntarily before the panel, said he didn’t share 
the audio recordings with others and repeatedly 
declined to answer questions about how he got the 
money. 

Greitens’ attorneys said in the letter to lawmakers 
that they want subpoenas served to Faughn to com¬ 
pel him to answer questions about the source of the 
money and to provide documents that could reveal 
it. The governor’s lawyers also want subpoenas is¬ 
sued to several other people associated with a bank 
to probe the potential original source of the money. 

Greitens’ lawyers said Faughn’s refusal to answer 
questions about the money source shows that the 
Legislature’s rules are not working and that law¬ 
makers should allow the governor’s attorneys to call 
and cross-examine witnesses. 


Keystone XL pipeline focns of hearing 


Associated Press 

BILLINGS, Mont. — Attorneys 
for the Trump administration 
were due in a Montana courtroom 
Thursday to defend the disputed 
Keystone XL oil sands pipeline 
against environmental groups 
that want to derail the project. 

The 1,179-mile hne proposed 
by TransCanada Corp. was re¬ 
jected in 2015 by former Presi¬ 
dent Barack Obama because of 
its potential to exacerbate climate 
change. 

President Donald Trump re¬ 
vived the project soon after taking 
office last year, citing its potential 
to create jobs and to advance en¬ 
ergy independence. 

Environmentalists and Na¬ 
tive Americans who sued to stop 
the line have asked U.S. District 


Judge Brian Morris to overturn 
its approval by the State Depart¬ 
ment. They and others, including 
landowners, are worried about 
spills that could foul groundwa¬ 
ter and the line’s impacts to their 
property rights. 

But U.S. government attorneys 
assert that Trump’s change in 
course from Obama’s focus on cli¬ 
mate change reflects a legitimate 
shift in pohcy, not an arbitrary 
rejection of previous studies of the 
project. 

“While the importance of cli¬ 
mate change was considered, 
the interests of energy security 
and economic development out¬ 
weighed those concerns,” the at¬ 
torneys recently wrote. 

Morris previously rejected a 
bid by the administration to dis¬ 


miss the suit on the grounds that 
Trump had constitutional author¬ 
ity over the pipeline as a matter of 
national security. 

Keystone XL would cost an es¬ 
timated $8 billion. It would begin 
in Alberta and would transport 
up to 830,000 barrels per day 
of crude through Montana and 
South Dakota to Nebraska, where 
it would connect with lines to 
carry oil to Gulf Coast refineries. 
Federal approval is required be¬ 
cause the route crosses an inter¬ 
national border. 

The project is facing a sepa¬ 
rate legal challenge in Nebraska, 
where landowners have filed a 
lawsuit challenging the Nebraska 
Public Service Commission’s de¬ 
cision to approve a route through 
the state.. 


Congress OKs 
VA private care, 
caregiver reforms 


By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — The Senate 
easily approved extensive reforms 
to the Department of Veterans 
Affairs on Wednesday, extending 
benefits to more veteran caregiv¬ 
ers, averting a funding crisis and 
increasing veterans’ access to 
private-sector health care. 

After contentious negotiations 
that spanned more than a year, 
senators voted 92-5 to pass the VA 
Mission Act — a $52 billion deal 
struck between Republicans and 
Democrats to boost funding for 
VA programs as well as the agen¬ 
cy’s use of private doctors. 

The bill went through multiple 
iterations and debate dragged 
on for months, at times dividing 
veterans groups and straining 
ties between lawmakers and the 
VA. The negotiations intensified 
infighting at the VA that, in part, 
led to former Secretary David 
Shulkin’s ouster in March. 

The legislation now will go to 
President Donald Trump for his 
signature. Trump is expected 
to sign the bill before Memorial 
Day, which is the deadline he 
imposed on Congress to pass it. 
Trump has posited it as the ful¬ 
fillment of a pledge that he made 
during his presidential campaign 
to give veterans more autonomy 
over their health care decisions. 

“We finally dealt with the ac¬ 
cessibility of health care for our 
veterans,” said Sen. Johnny Isak- 
son, R-Ga., chairman of the Sen¬ 
ate Veterans’ Affairs Committee. 
“There’s not going to be any more 
cases of veterans dying because 
they can’t get an appointment. 
That’s the very least we owe our 
veterans.” 

In response to the 2014 VA wait¬ 
time scandal. Congress passed 
the Veterans Access, Choice and 


Accountability Act, creating a 
program that allows veterans 
to receive private-sector health 
care and eases demand on VA 
services. 

The Veterans Choice Program 
was implemented hastily, and 
many veterans thought the rules 
were too rigid. The program al¬ 
lows veterans to seek private- 
sector care only when they live 
more than 40 miles driving dis¬ 
tance from a VA facility or it is 
estimated their wait for a VA ap¬ 
pointment is more than 30 days. 

The VA Mission Act upends the 
current program. Once the new 
rules are put into effect, veterans 
will be allowed into the private 
sector if they and their VA doctors 
agree it’s in their best interest. A 
host of issues could be taken into 
consideration when making that 
decision, including whether the 
veteran faces an “unusual or ex¬ 
cessive burden to accessing a VA 
facility.” 

The bill also introduces the 
possibility a veteran could re¬ 
ceive access to the private sector 
if their closest VA is determined 
to be “deficient” compared with 
other nearby facilities. 

In the instance the VA rejects 
a veteran’s request to go into the 
private sector, they could appeal 
it through the VA’s clinical ap¬ 
peals process. 

“The Choice program has been 
a wreck,” Tester said. “What 
we’ve done, we’ve simplified it, 
cut the red tape, made the veteran 
the center of the decision-making. 
That’s the way it should be.” 

The new program is expected 
to be implemented one year after 
the bill is enacted. In the mean¬ 
time, the VA will continue to use 
the Choice program. 

wentling.nikki@stripes.com 
Twitter: @nikkiwentling 


Kushner is granted security clearance following background check 


By Eric Tucker 
AND Jonathan Lemire 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — President Donald 
Trump’s son-in-law, Jared Kushner, has 
been granted a security clearance after a 
lengthy background check, a move that en¬ 
sures the key White House adviser with a 
broad international portfolio can have ac¬ 
cess to some of the country’s most closely 
held secrets. 

Kushner, who serves as a senior ad¬ 
viser on the Middle East and other issues, 
was among many White House advisers 
who had been operating without approval 
for full security clearances. That led to a 
White House policy overhaul in Febru¬ 
ary that significantly downgraded access 
to sensitive information for Kushner and 
other Trump administration officials on 


interim clearances. 

“With respect to the 
news about his perma¬ 
nent security clearance, 
as we stated before, his 
application was prop¬ 
erly submitted, reviewed 
by career officials, and 
went through the normal 
process,” Kushner’s law¬ 
yer, Abbe Lowell, said Kushner 
in a statement. “Having 
completed these processes, Mr. Kushner is 
looking forward to continuing the work the 
President has asked him to do.” 

In addition, Kushner was interviewed 
for a second time last month by the office 
of special counsel Robert Mueller, who is 
investigating potential ties between the 
Trump campaign and Russia. 

“In each occasion, he answered all ques¬ 


tions asked and did whatever he could to 
expedite the conclusion of all the investiga¬ 
tion,” Lowell said. 

The first interview occurred last fall and 
the questions were limited to former White 
House national security adviser Michael 
Flynn, who subsequently pleaded guilty 
to lying to the FBI and began cooperating 
with Mueller. 

The second interview occurred in April 
and concerned potential influence by for¬ 
eign governments, including Russia, and the 
firing of former FBI director James Comey, 
among other topics, Lowell said on CNN. 
The interview did not deal with Kushner’s 
finances or his companies, Lowell said. 

Kushner was with Trump in New Jersey 
the weekend before Comey was fired, and 
he was among the attendees at a June 2016 
meeting at Trump Tower with a Russian 
lawyer at which the president’s oldest son 


was told he would receive negative infor¬ 
mation about Hillary Clinton. 

Kushner — the point of contact for for¬ 
eign officials during the campaign and the 
transition — also was alluded to, though not 
by name, in Flynn’s guilty plea as a transi¬ 
tion team official who encouraged Flynn to 
contact foreign government officials, about 
a U.N. Security Council resolution against 
Israeli settlements. 

FBI background checks for security 
clearances routinely examine an appli¬ 
cant’s financial holdings and foreign con¬ 
tacts. The delay in Kushner’s case was 
caused by a backlog in the new adminis¬ 
tration and Kushner’s extensive financial 
wealth, which required lengthy review, 
Lowell said. 

He said Kushner’s clearance was de¬ 
cided by career officials in the intelligence 
community and the FBI. 
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Mexican Mafia charges shed 
light on jail crime enterprise 



Brian Melley/AP 


A poster showing photos of suspects, some of whom remain at 
large, is displayed at a news conference Wednesday to announce 
indictments against the Mexican Mafia in Los Angeles. 


By Brian Melley 
Associated Press 

LOS ANGELES — The Los An¬ 
geles County jails are run by the 
sheriff, but the Mexican Mafia 
wields the power in the under¬ 
world behind bars. 

The organization made up 
of leaders from various Latino 
gangs operated like an illegal 
government, collecting “taxes” 
on smuggled drugs, ordering hits 
on people who didn’t follow their 
rules and even calling the shots 
on street crimes, federal prosecu¬ 
tors said Wednesday. 

Their clout was diminished as 
83 members and associates were 
charged in a pair of sweeping fed¬ 
eral racketeering conspiracies 
that alleged drug dealing, extor¬ 
tion, violent assaults and even 
murders. 


“We just delivered a blow to 
a cold-blooded prison gang and 
their associates,” U.S. Attorney 
Nick Hanna said during a news 
conference. 

In an effort to disrupt the 
gang’s stronghold, the suspects 
will be held in federal facilities, 
and those already in custody in 
state prisons will be moved, au¬ 
thorities said. 

Sheriff Jim McDonnell ac¬ 
knowledged that others will fol¬ 
low in their wake, as leadership 
in the gang that operates in most 
prisons and jails in the state is al¬ 
ways changing. 

“There will be new leaders; 
that’s kinda how the whole sys¬ 
tem works. It’s hierarchical,” Mc¬ 
Donnell said. “When one goes to 
jail or passes away, then someone 
else backfills their spot just like 


any multilevel organization.” 

The so-called “gang of gangs” 

— an organization of imprisoned 
Latino street gang leaders who 
control operations inside and out¬ 
side California prisons and jails 

— started in the 1950s at a juve¬ 
nile jail and grew to an interna¬ 
tional criminal organization that 
has controlled smuggling, drug 
sales and extortion inside the na¬ 
tion’s largest jail system. 

“These Mexican Mafia mem¬ 
bers and associates, working 
together to control criminal ac¬ 
tivity within (LA County jails), 
have become their own entity or 
enterprise and effectively func¬ 
tion as an illegal government,” an 
indictment said. 

The gang also was able to con¬ 
trol street crime by using wives, 
girlfriends and lawyers to help 


relay orders to be carried out by 
members who were not incarcer¬ 
ated, an indictment said. 

In some instances, gang mem¬ 
bers would get arrested deliber¬ 
ately on low-level charges so they 
could smuggle drugs into the jail 
and be released days later. 

Because the Mexican Mafia 
controlled drug trafficking in 
the jails, they got the first shot to 
sell their supply of methamphet- 


amine, cocaine, heroin or mari¬ 
juana, prosecutors said. Other 
groups had to wait and give a 
third of their contraband to the 
Mexican Mafia leadership. 

The fee, known as a “thirds” 
tax, gave the name “Operation 
Dirty Thirds” to the investigation 
that led to the indictments and 
arrest of 32 people Wednesday. 
Another 35 defendants were in 
custody and 16 were fugitives. 


Judge suspended for 
courthouse affair 


Associated Press 

BOSTON — Massachusetts’ 
highest court has suspended in¬ 
definitely a judge who admitted 
to having an affair with a clinical 
social worker that included sexu¬ 
al encounters at the courthouse. 

The Supreme Judicial Court 
said Thursday that Judge Thom¬ 
as Estes is suspended without pay 
effective June 15. 

The court said the Commission 
on Judicial Conduct can share 
documents in the case with the 
Legislature, which can decide 
whether to remove Estes from 


the bench. 

Estes’ lawyer said they’re dis¬ 
appointed in the decision and 
Estes is weighing his options. 

Tammy Cagle has accused 
Estes of pressuring her into per¬ 
forming oral sex on him in his 
chambers and her home. 

Estes said their relationship 
was consensual and denies ha¬ 
rassing her. 

The high court said the judge’s 
positive evaluations “cannot 
repair the damage to the ju¬ 
dicial system” caused by his 
wrongdoing. 


Prosecutor interviewing NY 
former official’s accusers 


Associated Press 

NEW YORK — The special 
prosecutor investigating for¬ 
mer New York Attorney General 
Eric Schneiderman has started 
conducting interviews with the 
women whose allegations of vio¬ 
lent slapping, choking and other 
abuse led to his resignation this 
month. The Associated Press has 
learned. 

Nassau County District Attorney 
Madeline Singas met Wednesday 
with Michelle Manning Barish, 
one of the four women whose al¬ 
legations of abuse were the sub¬ 
ject of a New Yorker expose on 
Schneiderman, according to two 
people familiar with the investiga¬ 
tion. Both people spoke on the con¬ 
dition of anonymity because they 
weren’t authorized to discuss the 
investigation pubhcly. 

Singas’ office declined comment, 
saying it would not do so until the 


investigation is finished. A lawyer 
for Manning Barish could not be 
immediately reached. 

Manning Barish, a Democratic 
activist and writer, was romanti¬ 
cally involved with Schneiderman 
from mid-2013 through the end of 
2014. She told The New Yorker that 
Schneiderman, 63, a Democrat, 
became controlhng and abusive 
soon after they started dating. She 
said he slapped her hard across 
the face and choked her. 

Tanya Selvaratnam, who dated 
Schneiderman in 2016 and 2017, 
and two women whose names 
were withheld described simi¬ 
lar abuse. Some of the women 
said Schneiderman was a heavy 
drinker. 

Schneiderman announced his 
resignation hours after The New 
Yorker article appeared online. 
He implied in a statement that his 
conduct was either welcomed or 
was not as the women described. 



Ringo H.W. Chiu/AP 

West Hollywood, Calif., Mayor pro tempore John D’Amico, center left, speaks during a ceremony for 
Stormy Daniels, center right, as she receives a cHy proclamation and the key to the city Wednesday. 


W. Hollywood declares ‘Stormy Daniels Day’ 


By Michael Balsamo 
Associated Press 

WEST HOLLYWOOD, Calif — 
Stormy Daniels: Freedom fighter 
or city icon? 

The porn actress who is suing 
President Donald Trump was 
praised Wednesday as a heroine 
in West Hollywood. 

About 100 people cheered and 
chanted, “Stormy! Stormy!” as 
Daniels appeared outside an 
adult entertainment store called 
Chi Chi LaRue’s. 

Mayor John Duran officially 
declared it “Stormy Daniels Day” 
and presented her with the key to 


the city. 

“This community has a his¬ 
tory of standing up to bullies and 
speaking truth to power, and I’m 
so lucky to be a part of it,” Daniels 
said. 

Duran called Daniels a 
modern-day Lady Godiva who 
“has had to bear the slings and 
arrows of attacks not only from 
people all over this country, but 
from the most powerful person 
on the planet.” 

Daniels and her attorney are 
“fighting back for all of us to get 
our country back into our hands,” 
said Duran. 

Outside the store, a manne¬ 


quin was adorned with a T-shirt 
with pink letters reading #Team- 
Stormy. A banner with the city’s 
logo said “#resist.” 

A liberal city of 35,000 with 
a huge LGBT population. West 
Hollywood has declared itself a 
sanctuary city and a “safe space” 
for people of all nationalities and 
immigration status. 

Its City Council has vehement¬ 
ly opposed what it considers to be 
Trump administration bigotry 
and discrimination. Last year, 
the City Council approved a reso¬ 
lution calling on the U.S. House 
of Representatives to impeach 
Trump. 
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Blue flames burn 
in cracks caused 
by Hawaii volcano 


By Audrey McAvoy 

Associated Press 

HONOLULU — Scientists in 
Hawaii have captured rare im¬ 
ages of blue flames burning from 
cracks in the pavement as the 
Kilauea volcano gushes fountains 
of lava in the background, offering 
insight into a new dimension in the 
volcano’s weekslong eruption. 

Volcanos produce methane 
when hot lava buries and burns 
plants and trees. The gas flows 
through the ground and up 
through existing cracks. 

“It’s very dramatic. It’s very 
eerie,” Jim Kauahikaua, a US. 
Geological Survey scientist, told 
reporters. 

He said it was only the second 
time he’s ever seen blue flames 
during an eruption. 

The methane can seep through 
cracks several feet away from the 


lava. It can also cause explosions 
when it’s ignited while trapped 
underground. Those blasts can 
toss blocks several feet away, said 
Wendy Stovall, also a scientist at 
the USGS. 

Hawaii County has ordered 
about 2,000 people to evacuate 
from Leilani Estates and sur¬ 
rounding neighborhoods since 
the eruption began on May 3. 

The volcano has opened more 
than 20 vents in the ground that 
have released lava, sulfur diox¬ 
ide and steam. The lava has been 
pouring down the flank of the 
volcano and into the ocean miles 
away. 

The eruption has destroyed 50 
buildings, including about two 
dozen homes. One person was se¬ 
riously injured after being hit by 
a flying piece of lava. 

Stovall said lava spatter from 



George F. Lee, Honolulu Star-Advertiser/AP 


Lava shoots into the air in Leilani Estates area near Pahoa, Hawaii. 


one vent was forming a wall that 
was helping protect a nearby geo¬ 
thermal plant. 

Lava from that vent was shoot¬ 
ing farther into the air and pro¬ 
ducing the highest lava wall of 
all the vents, which was blocking 
molten rock from flowing north 
toward the plant. 


Officials shut down Puna Geo¬ 
thermal shortly after the eruption 
began. 

On Tuesday, officials finished 
stabilizing wells that bring up hot 
hquid and steam to feed a turbine 
generator. A team from the Ha¬ 
waii Emergency Management 
Agency and the company contin¬ 


ued Wednesday to plug the wells to 
make sure the fluid inside doesn’t 
move from one part of the well 
to the other, said Janet Snyder, a 
spokeswoman for Hawaii County. 

Earlier this month officials re¬ 
moved a flammable gas called 
pentane from the plant to reduce 
the chance of explosions. 


Kapalua Bay 
rated best 
beach for 2018 

By Beth J. Harpaz 

Associated Press 

A crescent-shaped beach on the Hawaiian island 
of Maui got the top slot Thursday on the list of best 
beaches issued annually by a Florida professor 
known as Dr. Beach. 

Kapalua Bay Beach topped the list released by 
Stephen Leatherman, a coastal science professor at 
Florida International University in Miami. 

And don’t worry about that lava-spewing volcano 
affecting visits to the Kapalua beach. The Kilauea 
volcano is on a different Hawaiian island, the Big 
Island. 

Leatherman’s list even has a second Hawaiian 
beach on the same island as the volcano, with Ha- 
puna Beach State Recreation Area coming in eighth 
on the list. Hapuna is on the opposite side of the Big 
Island. 

The other beaches on the top 10 list are Ocracoke 
Lifeguarded Beach on North Carolina’s Outer Banks 
coming in second, followed by Grayton Beach State 
Park in the Florida panhandle; Coopers Beach, 
Southampton, N.Y.; Coast Guard Beach, Cape Cod, 
Mass.; Old Lighthouse Beach, Buxton, Outer Banks, 
N.C.; Caladesi Island State Park, Dunedin-Clearwa¬ 
ter, Fla.; then Hapuna on the Big Island, with Coro¬ 
nado Beach, San Diego, Calif, in ninth place and 
Kiawah Beachwalker Park, Kiawah Island, S.C., 
coming in 10th. 

Leatherman told The Associated Press that Ka¬ 
palua is one of his “favorite beaches. It’s just an idyl¬ 
lic place to visit,” he said. “What’s interesting is a 
lot of beaches are beautiful but can be dangerous 
because of big waves. This beach has two arms of 
(hardened) lava flows, ancient lava flows, which 
protect it. So it’s a really calm waterway. You don’t 
go there for surfing. You go there for swimming. 
The water is warm year-round.” 

Leatherman has been compiling his annual list of 



Tor Johnson, Hawaii Tourism Authority/AP 


Kapalua Bay Beach in Maui, Hawaii, is No. 1 on 
the list of best beaches for the summer of 2018. 

top 10 beaches every year since 1991. He uses 50 cri¬ 
teria to evaluate beaches, with the most important 
categories being water cleanliness, safety (mean¬ 
ing no rip currents or drownings) and management 
of the beach environment and its facilities. He also 
looks for fine, soft sand, and gives extra points for 
beaches that prohibit smoking. He doesn’t collect 
water from every beach in test tubes himself, but he 
does use data from the Environmental Protection 
Agency to grade the beaches on water quality. 

Leatherman’s list has its origins in a class he 
taught at the University of Maryland. A student was 
writing an article for a travel magazine and asked 
him to come up with a list of the 10 best beaches 
based on his expertise as a coastal scientist. 

He began producing his official annual list in 1991 
using his 50 criteria and his vast knowledge of US. 
ocean beaches. “I had visited every (ocean) beach 
in the U.S. for a Department of Interior study ... so 
that gave me the background data set to work from,” 
he said. 

His goal in producing the list each year, he said, 
“is to reward those beaches which maintain the high 
quality and the safety areas but also to encourage 
other beaches to do the same.” He looks for beaches 
that “balance nature with the built environment.” 


Federal court rules in favor 
of Mo. transgender inmate 


By Jim Salter 

Associated Press 

ST. LOUIS — A federal district 
court in St. Louis has ruled that 
the Missouri prison system must 
provide hormone therapy for a 
transgender inmate serving a 
murder sentence. 

The ruling Tuesday was in a 
lawsuit filed on behalf of Potosi 
Correctional Center inmate Jes¬ 
sica Hicklin, 39, who is in prison 
for life, without the possibility of 
parole. She was convicted of first- 
degree murder in 1995, at age 16, 
for killing a man in a drug-related 
crime in Clinton. Hicklin went 
by her birth name, James, at the 
time of the crime. 

Her lawsuit, filed in 2016, chal¬ 
lenged a Missouri Department of 
Corrections “freeze-frame” poli¬ 
cy that bars hormone therapy for 
inmates who weren’t receiving it 
before being incarcerated. 

The ruling by U.S. Magistrate 
Judge Noelle C. Collins follows a 
preliminary injunction granted 
in February that ordered the hor¬ 
mone therapy to begin. 

Collins said in the order that 
Missouri’s policy “fails by its very 
nature to account for the individ¬ 
ual medical needs of transgender 
prisoners who suffer from gender 
dysphoria,” violating the Eighth 
Amendment’s guarantee against 
cruel and unusual punishment. 

In addition to requiring the 
state and its prison medical pro¬ 
vider, Corizon Health, to provide 
hormone therapy for Hicklin, the 
judge issued an order banning the 
freeze-frame policy. 

“The court’s decision to strike 


down this policy will save Ms. 
Hicklin from pain and anguish 
and spare so many others from 
the same abuse,” Demoya Gordon, 
an attorney for Lambda Legal, a 
Washington-based nonprofit for 
lesbians, gay, bisexual and trans¬ 
gender people and those with HIV 
and AIDS, said Wednesday. 

Corizon Health spokeswoman 
Martha Harbin said in a state¬ 
ment that the company has been 
“complying with all court orders 
regarding this case and will con¬ 
tinue to do so.” 

A spokeswoman for the cor¬ 
rections department declined 
to comment but said the policy 
on granting hormone therapy 
changed in February in response 
to the preliminary injunction. 

Hicklin has said it wasn’t until 
2015 that medical experts de¬ 
termined that she had gender 
dysphoria, in which people feel 
extreme distress because of a dis¬ 
connect between their birth sex 
and gender identity. She has said 
that she felt she was a girl since 
she was very young. 

Federal inmates can receive 
treatment for gender dysphoria 
if an evaluation determines they 
need it, based on a policy enacted 
in 2011. The policy applies wheth¬ 
er therapy was prescribed before 
or after the inmate entered fed¬ 
eral custody. 

In 2015, the U.S. Department 
of Justice wrote in a court filing 
that state prison officials must 
treat an inmate’s gender identity 
condition just as they would treat 
other medical or mental health 
conditions, regardless of when 
the diagnosis occurred. 
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Space station accepts 
delivery of supplies, 
experiments from Va. 



Frank Franklin II/AP 


A customer exhales vapor from an e-cigarette in February 2014 at a store in New \brk. 

E-cigarettes disappoint in 
workplace quit-smoking study 


By Marcia Dunn 
Associated Press 

CAPE CANAVERAL, Fla. 
— The International Space Sta¬ 
tion accepted delivery Thursday 
of more than 7,000 pounds of sup¬ 
plies from Virginia. 

A commercial cargo ship ar¬ 
rived at the orbiting lab three 
days after launching from Wal¬ 
lops Island. Orbital ATK shipped 
the goods for NASA in a Cygnus 
capsule, which is named after the 
swan constellation. 

NASA astronauts Scott Tingle 
and Ricky Arnold used the sta¬ 
tion’s big, robotic arm to snag the 
Cygnus from orbit as the craft 
passed 260 miles above Africa’s 
Cape of Good Hope and swung 
out over the southern Indian 
Ocean. 

“Excellent job, guys,” Mission 
Control radioed. “You’ve got a 
whole team down here in Houston 
with big smiles on their faces,” 


By Andrew Welsh-Huggins 
Associated Press 

COLUMBUS, Ohio — A con¬ 
demned killer is asking the Ohio 
Parole Board for mercy, saying 
he experienced a “homosexual 
panic” of self-revulsion before 
killing a man he picked up at a 
bar more than 30 years ago. 

Death row inmate Robert Van 
Hook was sentenced to die for 
fatally strangling and stabbing 
David Self in Cincinnati in 1985. 
Van Hook fled to Florida after¬ 
ward, where he was arrested and 
confessed. 

At the time of the killing. Van 
Hook was suffering from long¬ 
term effects of untreated mental, 
physical and sexual abuse as a 
child and was depressed that his 
life seemed to be falling apart, his 
attorneys argue. 

He also was “troubled by in¬ 
creasing questions about his own 
sexual identity,” his federal pub¬ 
lic defenders said in a May 17 fil¬ 
ing with the parole board. 

They also said he was ques¬ 
tioned improperly by a Cincinnati 
police detective after he was ar¬ 
rested in Florida, and should have 
been provided an attorney. 

The parole board planned to 
hear arguments on Thursday for 
and against Van Hook’s clemency 
request. Republican Gov. John Ka- 
sich has the final say. Van Hook’s 
execution is set for July 18. 

Prosecutors dismiss Van Hook’s 
“panic” claim as nonsense, saying 
he made a practice of luring gay 
men to apartments to rob them. 

“This is a man who had cyni- 


along with the Orbital ATK con¬ 
trollers in Dulles, Va. 

“It was a beautiful day to 
grapple the spaceship,” Arnold 
replied. 

The crew will unload the food, 
equipment and science experi¬ 
ments, then will fill the capsule 
with trash for a fiery re-entry in 
July. Research accounts for about 
one-third of the newly arrived 
contents, including a small cham¬ 
ber from NASA’s Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory that will use lasers to 
chill atoms to temperatures cold¬ 
er than space itself 

This particular Cygnus is 
dubbed the S.S. J.R. Thompson 
in honor of the former NASA and 
Orbital ATK executive who died 
in November. 

Six men call the space station 
home: three Americans, two Rus¬ 
sians and a Japanese. Three of 
them will return to Earth in just 
over a week. 


cally manipulated homosexuals 
for years. He posed as a gay; he 
frequented bars that were gay 
and he preyed on vulnerable vic¬ 
tims who were gay,” the Hamilton 
County prosecutor’s office said in 
a Tuesday filing with the board. 

Prosecutors also note Van 
Hook has an extensive history of 
violence while incarcerated, in¬ 
cluding stabbing a fellow death 
row inmate in November. 

The so-called “gay” or “homo¬ 
sexual panic” defense has come 
under fire in recent years. Five 
years ago, the American Bar As¬ 
sociation urged governments to 
pass laws limiting the defense, 
saying a victim’s sexual orienta¬ 
tion or gender identity should not 
be blamed for a criminal defen¬ 
dant’s violent reaction. 

Earlier this year, Illinois be¬ 
came the second state after Cali¬ 
fornia to prohibit the defense. 
The Rhode Island House of Rep¬ 
resentatives voted on Wednesday 
to ban it. 

Authorities say Van Hook, 56, 
met Self at the Subway Bar in 
downtown Cincinnati on Feb. 
18, 1985. After a couple of hours 
they went to Self’s apartment, 
where Van Hook strangled Self, 
25, to unconsciousness, stabbed 
him multiple times in the neck 
and then cut his abdomen open 
and stabbed his internal organs, 
according to court records. Van 
Hook stole a leather jacket and 
necklaces before fleeing, records 
say. 

The US. Supreme Court up¬ 
held Van Hook’s death sentence 
in 2009. 


By Marilynn Marchione 
Associated Press 

It’s a big question for smok¬ 
ers and policymakers alike: Do 
electronic cigarettes help people 
quit? In a large study of company 
wellness programs, e-cigarettes 
worked no better than traditional 
stop-smoking tools, and the only 
thing that really helped was pay¬ 
ing folks to kick the habit. 

Critics of the study say it 
doesn’t close the case on these 
popular vaping products. It didn’t 
rigorously test effectiveness, just 
compared e-cigarettes with other 
methods among 6,000 smokers 
who were offered help to quit. 
That’s still valuable information 
because it’s what happens in daily 
life. 

Providing e-cigarettes “did not 
improve the number of people 
who quit compared to essen¬ 
tially doing nothing,” said Dr. 
Scott Halpern, of the University 
of Pennsylvania. “The very best 
way to help them quit is to offer 
them money.” 

He led the study, published 
Wednesday by the New Eng¬ 
land Journal of Medicine. It was 
sponsored by the Vitality Group, 
which runs company wellness 
programs. The makers of NJOY 
e-cigarettes provided them but 
had no role in the research. 

Separately in the journal, an¬ 
other study reports that lung can¬ 
cer rates are now higher for white 
and Hispanic women younger 
than 50 than for men that age, a 
reversal of a longtime trend that 
can’t be explained by smoking 
patterns alone. 

Vaping to quit 

The new study differed from 
usual studies of smokers wanting 
to quit. It automatically enrolled 
smokers in 54 company wellness 
programs and asked those who 
didn’t want to join to opt out. Only 
125 did, but the vast m^ority of 
the rest didn’t actively participate 


yet their results were tracked as 
part of the study. 

They were put into five groups: 
usual care, which was informa¬ 
tion on benefits of quitting and 
motivational text messages; free 
quit-smoking aids such as nicotine 
patches and medicines like Chan- 
tix or Zyban plus e-cigarettes if 
those failed; free e-cigarettes 
without any requirement to try 
other methods first; free quit¬ 
smoking aids and a $600 reward if 
people were abstinent six months 
later; and free cessation tools plus 
$600 placed into an account at the 
start of the study that they’d lose 
if they didn’t quit. 

The results: Only 0.1 percent in 
the usual care group succeeded; 
rates ranged from 0.5 percent 
to nearly 3 percent for the rest. 
The groups offered cash did best; 
rates among the other groups did 
not differ much from each other. 

Success rates were higher 
— from 0.7 percent to nearly 13 
percent — among 1,200 smokers 
who actively participated. 

Cost 

Average costs were less than 
a dollar per participant in the 
usual care group and about $100 
for those given redeemable cash 
accounts. But when looked at per 
successful quitter, the cash pro¬ 
grams cost less than e-cigarettes 
or traditional methods. 

Most big companies offer stop¬ 
smoking programs and half of 
them offer financial incentives, 
study leaders said. It costs com¬ 
panies $3,000 to 6,000 more per 
year to employ a smoker versus a 
nonsmoker. 

What others say 

Dr. Nancy Rigotti, director of 
the tobacco research and treat¬ 
ment center at Massachusetts 
General Hospital who was on the 
expert panel, said it was a well- 
done study that gives “a little dis¬ 
couraging and surprising” results. 


The value of traditional methods 
is well established, so counseling 
and support might have been in¬ 
adequate in this study, she said. 

Others were critical of the 
study’s methods. David Abrams, 
a former tobacco researcher at 
the National Institutes of Health 
and now at New York University, 
said researchers don’t know how 
many in each group actually used 
the quit-smoking tools. 

“You can’t conclude that the 
treatments didn’t work if nobody 
used them,” said Abrams, who 
called e-cigarettes “the best thing 
that’s come along in 10 years to 
help people quit.” 

Lung cancer rates 

For the other study in the jour¬ 
nal, researchers used US. cancer 
registries and federal health sta¬ 
tistics to track new lung cancer 
cases by gender and race over 
various time periods. Rates his¬ 
torically have been higher in men 
but that trend reversed among 
whites and Hispanics born since 
the mid-1960s. 

For example, among people 
ages 45 to 49 and diagnosed from 
1995 to 1999, rates in women were 
26 percent lower than for men. 
But in a more recent time period, 
2010 to 2014, women had an 8 per¬ 
cent higher incidence rate than 
men, said one study leader, the 
American Cancer Society’s Ah- 
medin Jemal. 

Women are catching up to men 
in smoking rates — 14 percent 
smoke compared with 17 percent 
of men — but that’s not enough 
to explain the switch, he said. 
Women also smoke fewer ciga¬ 
rettes than men. 

One theory is that certain types 
of lung cancer are more common 
in women and the risk of them de¬ 
clines more slowly after someone 
quits, and women have lagged be¬ 
hind men in cessation rates, said 
Caitlin Murphy, of the Simmons 
Cancer Center at UT Southwest¬ 
ern in Dallas. 


Condemned Ohio man 
blames killing on 
‘homosexual panic’ 
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Dutch: Russian missile downed plane in Ukraine 


All of the vehicles in the convoy carrying 
the missile were part of the Russian armed 
forces, f 

Wilbert Paulissen 

head of the crime squad of the Netherlands’ national police 


By Michael Birnbaum 
The Washington Post 

BRUSSELS — A Dutch-led in¬ 
ternational team of investigators 
said Thursday that a missile that 
downed a Malaysian Airlines jet¬ 
liner over eastern Ukraine in 2014 
came from the Russian military, 
opening the possibility that Dutch 
prosecutors could sue the Krem¬ 
lin in connection with the attack 
that killed all 298 on board. 

The long-running inquiry al¬ 
ready established that a Russian- 
made Buk antiaircraft missile 
downed flight MH17, but it had 
not previously made a direct link 
to the Russian military. 

Criminal charges against the 
Russian military or Russia’s gov¬ 
ernment would likely exacerbate 
tensions between the Kremlin and 
the West even further, implicat¬ 
ing Russian officials in the death 
of European tourists who were 
on their way to Kuala Lumpur. 
The July 17, 2014, incident led to 


a crushing round of Western sanc¬ 
tions against Russia. 

Since then, the Kremlin has 
clashed with Europe and the Unit¬ 
ed States on issues ranging from 
Russia’s support for Syrian leader 
Bashar Assad to the attempt to 
influence the 2016 US. presiden¬ 
tial elections and the March nerve 
agent poisoning of a former Rus¬ 
sian spy in Britain. 

The investigative team “has 
come to the conclusion that the 
Buk TELAR by which MH17 was 
downed originated from the 53rd 
Anti-Aircraft Missile Brigade 
from Kursk, in the Russian Fed¬ 


eration,’’ said Wilbert Paulissen, 
the head of the crime squad of the 
Netherlands’ national police. “All 
of the vehicles in the convoy car¬ 
rying the missile were part of the 
Russian armed forces.” 

However, they left open the pos¬ 
sibility that the missile could have 
been fired by another party. 

Rebel leaders said at the time 
they were receiving military assis¬ 
tance from Russia. Investigators 
have been working to determine 
whether Russian troops shot the 
missile or whether it was Ukraini¬ 
an rebels to whom the antiaircraft 
system had been supplied. 


The team said Thursday that 
the Buk missile system was towed 
onto Ukrainian territory shortly 
before the attack and towed back 
onto Russian territory shortly 
afterward. 

Paulissen said the investigators 
possessed “legal and convinc¬ 
ing evidence that will stand in a 
courtroom.” 

In July 2014, the battlefield in 
eastern Ukraine was seething 
with different armed groups. That 
spring, separatist fighters opposed 
to a new pro-Western government 
in Kiev seized control of broad 
patches of territory in Ukraine’s 
eastern industrial heartland. 
They were operating with Russian 
support, and Western journalists 
also spotted at least some Rus¬ 
sian troops moving into eastern 
Ukraine that summer. The Rus¬ 
sian government has long denied 
direct involvement in the conflict. 

Flight MH17 took off from Am¬ 
sterdam and passed over eastern 


Ukraine on its way to Kuala Lum¬ 
pur, packed with Dutch tourists. 
In video footage from immediately 
after it was shot down, rebel fight¬ 
ers can be seen gathering in the 
sunflower fields where the bulk of 
the fuselage fell, celebrating what 
they thought was the downing of a 
Ukrainian military aircraft. Their 
celebration turned to concern 
when they realized that it was a 
civilian jetliner. 

The investigators on Thursday 
offered only open-source video 
and photographic evidence to sup¬ 
port their conclusion that the mis¬ 
sile came from a Russian military 
antiaircraft system. Portions of 
the evidence had already been re¬ 
ported by the Bellingcat research 
group. But the international inves¬ 
tigative team said their findings 
stood independently and that they 
possessed additional information 
to buttress their conclusions that 
they would unveil only in eventual 
courtroom proceedings. 



Antonio Calanni/AP 

Firefighters walk Thursday next to a regional train that plowed into a big-rig truck that stopped on the tracks, killing at least two people and 
injuring others, in Caluso, outside Turin, Italy. 


Italian regional train hits truck stopped on tracks 


By Frances D’Emilio 

Associated Press 

ROME — A regional train plowed into a 
big-rig truck stopped on the tracks outside the 
northern Italian city of Turin late Wednes¬ 
day, killing at least two people and injuring 
18, authorities said. Rescuers worked through 
the night to make sure no passengers were 
trapped in the wreckage. 

The Italian news agency ANSA said the 
first fatality was the engineer of the train, 
which smashed into the truck near the town 
of Caluso at 11:20 p.m., about 50 minutes after 
the train began its run from Turin to the sub¬ 
urb of Ivrea. 

Later, one of two critically injured people 
who were flown by helicopter to a hospital 


died, ANSA said. 

One of the less seriously injured was re¬ 
ported to be a crewmember, while the oth¬ 
ers were passengers. Ambulance dispatches 
said 18 people were injured, most of them not 
critically. 

The truck driver escaped injury, ANSA 
said. 

The rig, which carried Lithuania license 
plates, was headed to a nearby warehouse, 
ANSA said. The truck’s cargo wasn’t imme¬ 
diately known. 

The Rfi regional railroad said the rail¬ 
way barrier had lowered properly before the 
train’s approach but for reasons unknown the 
truck smashed through the barrier and ended 
up on the tracks. 

The crash derailed three train cars. 


ANSA quoted a young woman whose leg 
was broken leg in the crash as saying she felt 
as if she was being pushed from behind, then 
fell. 

The passenger, who wasn’t identified in the 
report, said she feared she would die, describ¬ 
ing the scene as terrible. 

Another passenger, Paolo Malgioglio, 23, 
told the Torino Today news site that after the 
crash, he saw a scared passenger crouched 
down in a corner of the car who asked him to 
hold her hand. 

She said she had trouble breathing and 
couldn’t feel her legs, he said. 

“I tried to pull the door open but it was 
stuck,” said Malgioglio, who appeared unin¬ 
jured. “I really don’t know how I made it out 
like this. I really don’t.” 


Nigerian forces 
reportedly 
raped rescued 
women, girls 

Associated Press 

LAGOS, Nigeria — Nigerian 
soldiers and self-defense forces 
have raped women who were 
rescued from the Boko Haram 
extremist group. Amnesty Inter¬ 
national alleged in a new report 
Thursday that Nigeria’s military 
swiftly dismissed as “false.” 

The report alleges that thou¬ 
sands of women and girls were 
separated from their families in 
camps in northeastern Nigeria 
and abused. Some were raped 
in exchange for food and others 
were beaten and called “Boko 
Haram wives,” the report says. 

The report is the latest allega¬ 
tion of human rights abuses by 
Nigeria’s security forces as they 
try to combat the Islamic ex¬ 
tremist group that has displaced 
millions of people over the years 
and killed or abducted tens of 
thousands. 

The Amnesty International 
report, based on more than 250 
interviews as recently as April, 
says the alleged abuses occurred 
as Nigeria’s military pushed to re¬ 
claim territory from Boko Haram 
starting in 2015. 

Thousands of civilians freed 
during the operations were or¬ 
dered into displacement camps 
where thousands of people died 
between late 2015 and late 2016 
from lack of food, water and 
health care, the human rights 
group says. That situation im¬ 
proved once aid groups began 
raising the alarm. 

Nigeria’s government rejected 
the Amnesty report as “short on 
credibility,” while the military 
in a separate statement called it 
part of a “malicious trend” by the 
human rights group. 
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London couple convicted of 
killing nanny, burning body 


China: US withdrawal 
of drills invitation 
'nnconstrnctive' 


By Jill Lawless 
Associated Press 

LONDON — A London couple 
delusionally obsessed with a for¬ 
mer boy-band star were found 
guilty Thursday of murdering 
their French nanny and burn¬ 
ing her body on a bonfire in their 
backyard. 

A jury at the 
Central Crimi¬ 
nal Court con¬ 
victed Sabrina 
Kouider, 35, 
and Ouissem 
Medouni, 40, 
after six days of 
deliberation. 

The French 
couple, who 
had a turbulent, on-off relation¬ 
ship, denied killing Sophie Lion- 


UK soldier guilty of 
attempts to kill wife 

LONDON — A jury in Win¬ 
chester has found an army ser¬ 
geant guilty of attempted murder 
of his wife by sabotaging her 
parachute and tampering with a 
gas valve at her home. 


net, 21, though 
they admitted 
disposing of the 
body. Each de¬ 
fendant blamed 
the other for 
the death of the 
Frenchwoman. 

Prosecutors 
said the pair 
killed Lionnet 
after becoming 
obsessed with the belief she was 
in league with Kouider’s ex-boy¬ 
friend, Mark Walton, a found¬ 
ing member of Irish boy band 
Boyzone. 

Kouider was said to be fixated 
on Walton and believed Lionnet 
was having an affair with him and 
helping him carry out a sex abuse 
plot — though in fact the two had 
never met. Kouider and Medouni, 


Jurors convicted Army Sgt. 
Emile Cilliers, 38, following a 
trial at Winchester Crown Court 
on Thursday of two attempted 
murder charges and a third count 
of damaging the gas fitting. 

The prosecution said he tried to 
kill Victoria Cilliers, 42, — a high¬ 
ly experienced parachuting in¬ 
structor — by damaging her main 


a banker, repeatedly beat and in¬ 
terrogated Lionnet in an attempt 
to make her confess. 

Prosecutors said the couple 
starved the nanny, beat her with 
an electrical cable and tortured 
her by dunking her head under 
water. After killing her in a bath¬ 
tub in September, they threw her 
body onto a bonfire in their yard 
in an affluent area of southwest¬ 
ern London near the home of the 
Wimbledon tennis tournament. 

When neighbors called fire¬ 
fighters because of the pungent¬ 
smelling smoke, Medouni claimed 
the remains belonged to a sheep. 

Kouider collapsed in tears as 
the jury foreman delivered the 
verdicts, while Medouni hung his 
head. The pair will be sentenced 
June 26. 


and reserve parachutes in a jump 
April 5, 2015. She survived by 
landing on a newly plowed field. 

The prosecution claimed that 
Emile Cilliers was deeply in debt 
and that he wanted his wife’s life 
insurance money to pay off his 
bills and to start a new life with 
his lover. 

From The Associated Press 


Associated Press 

BEIJING — China’s Defense 
Ministry on Thursday criticized 
as “unconstructive” Washington’s 
withdrawal of an invitation for it 
to participate in a multinational 
naval exercise the U.S. is hosting 
this summer. 

A statement on the ministry’s 
website said the move would do 
nothing to change China’s resolve 
to “play a role in maintaining 
peace and stability in the Asia- 
Pacific region.” 

The U.S. move raises the pros¬ 
pect of a renewed chill in military 
relations between the two coun¬ 
tries amid high-stakes maneuver¬ 
ing over North Korea’s nuclear 
program, which was scheduled 
to be the subject of a now-can¬ 
celed meeting in June between 
President Donald Trump and the 
North’s leader, Kim Jong Un. 

The U.S. had included China in 
the past two versions of the naval 
exercise known as Rim of the 
Pacific, or RimPac, in 2014 and 
2016. 


A Pentagon statement said the 
decision to disinvite the Chinese 
navy was “an initial response” 
to what it called China’s milita¬ 
rization of the South China Sea, 
which China claims almost in its 
entirety. 

The RimPac engagements had 
been part of an effort by the ad¬ 
ministration of former President 
Barack Obama to stabilize mili¬ 
tary relations with Beijing even 
as Washington challenged China 
to stop placing military assets in 
the South China Sea. China is pit¬ 
ted against smaller neighbors in 
multiple disputes over islands, 
coral reefs and lagoons in waters 
crucial for global commerce and 
rich in fish and potential oil and 
gas reserves. 

The Pentagon cited what it 
called strong evidence that China 
has deployed anti-ship missiles, 
surface-to-air missile systems 
and electronic jammers to con¬ 
tested areas in the Spratly Island 
region of the South China Sea. It 
called on China to remove those 
systems. 



Kouider 
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THE CENSUS 


$10K 


The amount an anonymous donor gave to pay down school lunch debts in a Westbrook, Maine, school district. 

Westbrook Superintendent Peter Lancia said the $10,000 would erase more than half of the $17,000 owed by 
families in the district for student lunches. Lancia told the Portland Press Herald that the donor does not want to be 
identified. Lunch at local elementary or middle schools costs approximately $2.30. The $10,000 is equivalent to 
more than 4,300 meals at that level. 




Ryan Mermens, Rapid City (S.D.) Journal/AP 


Avenue of Flags upgrade 


Mount Rushmore National Monument is seen behind the Avenue of Flags in South Dakota on Tuesday. The Mount Rushmore National 
Memorial is getting a $14 million upgrade, though the carved heads of U.S. presidents won’t be touched. The largest change will be a 
streamlined Avenue of Flags. The flags will be placed onto concrete structures along the walkway’s sides so people in wheelchairs can more 
easily access plaques memorializing states. 


Man digging up tortoises 
planned to eat them 

PI STUART — Florida 
r L wildlife officials said 
a man they found in possession 
of two gopher tortoises said he 
didn’t want to keep them as pets 
— he planned to eat them. 

Martin County sheriffs of¬ 
ficials said they found Robert 
Lane, 28, digging into the ground 
pulling out gopher tortoises at 
Seabranch Preserve State Park. 

Gopher tortoises are a feder¬ 
ally protected threatened spe¬ 
cies. They dig deep burrows for 
shelter. 

The Sun Sentinel reported that 
Lane could face charges related 
to poaching on state property. 

Bizarre graffiti found 
scrawled on building 

ly W NEW YORK — The 
■ New York Police De¬ 
partment said vandals defaced 
a historic New York City court¬ 
house with bizarre graffiti. 

The graffiti was discovered 
Tuesday morning painted on the 
pillarsofthehistoricTweed Court¬ 
house in lower Manhattan, which 
houses the city’s Department of 
Education. One of the scrawled 
messages read “Unconstitutional 
Murder Lower Economic Educa¬ 
tion Feudal Class” while another 
read “Human Rights ERA Plato 
Wilfred Socrates.” 

Much of the graffiti has been 
removed. 

Bear trapped inside car 
trashes the interior 

CANTON — What 
I might be the world’s 
hairiest vandal destroyed the in¬ 
terior of a Connecticut woman’s 
car. 

Linda Morad told WFSB-TV 
she was house-sitting in Canton 
on May 18 when she noticed her 
car lights on and heard strange 
noises. She called police. 

Officers found a full-grown 
bear that had gotten into Morad’s 
car and could not get out. 

Police opened a door and ran 
to the other side of the vehicle, 
and the bear scampered into the 
woods. 

The car’s exterior was almost 
untouched but the interior was 
torn to shreds. 

Space Needle getting 
a $100M face-lift 

imi A SEATTLE — Seattle’s 
WWA% 56 year-old Space Nee¬ 
dle is set to unveil a $100 million 
renovation next month against 
the backdrop of a booming tour¬ 
ism industry. 

The city and King County ben¬ 
efited from $7.4 billion of spend¬ 
ing by a record 40 million visitors 
last year, according to Visit Se¬ 
attle, a nonprofit advocacy group 
for the tourism industry. 

Seattle’s Wright family, which 
built and owns the Space Needle, 
is installing floor-to-ceiling glass 
in the observation deck and re¬ 
modeling the restaurant in the 
first phase of the renovation. 

Repainting the exterior of the 
600-foot structure and replacing 
its three elevators will follow. 


Cops: Stolen ambulance 
was taken on joyride 

m PROVIDENCE — Police 
said a Boston man stole 
an ambulance from outside a 
Rhode Island hospital and took it 
on a 40-mile joyride before being 
stopped in Connecticut. 

Police said Providence Rescue 
6 was taken from Rhode Island 
Hospital about 6 a.m. Monday. It 
had just dropped off a patient. 

The suspect was pulled over on 
Interstate 95 in North Stonington, 
Conn. 

Connecticut police charged 
Johnny Kimbrough, 36, with 
motor vehicle larceny. 

‘Book trees’ not stolen 
from park; being fixed 

P WILMINGTON — 
b What was thought to be 
a theft of children’s “book trees” 
from a Delaware park has turned 
out to be something much less 
upsetting. 


Wilmington Mayor Mike 
Purzycki issued a press release 
last week lamenting the apparent 
theft of two “book trees” that had 
been installed just one month ear¬ 
lier in the city’s Barbara Hicks 
Park. 

The trees are basically mini-li¬ 
braries mounted on posts to give 
kids access to free reading mate¬ 
rials in their neighborhood. The 
trees were donated by the local 
Rotary club. 

The News Journal reported the 
city parks department had taken 
them in for maintenance after the 
posts were damaged. 

Courthouse gets clock 
tower 80 years later 

I ly CRAWFORDSVILLE 
I — An Indiana courthouse 

that lost its clock tower nearly 80 
years ago is sporting a timepiece 
once again. 

A crowd of onlookers watched 
last week as a crane lowered the 
Montgomery County Courthouse’s 


new four-sided clock tower into 
place in three sections. 

The (Lafayette) Journal & Cou¬ 
rier reported the 1876 courthouse 
in Crawfordsville lost its original 
clock tower in 1941, when it was re¬ 
moved amid structural concerns. 

Fundraisers to replace it began 
more than two decades ago. 

The new $500,000 clock tower 
will be dedicated June 17. 

Nursing home resident 
pepper-sprays employee 

ly U LANCASTER — Offi- 
cials said a resident at 
a New Hampshire nursing home 
used bear pepper spray on an 
employee. 

WMUR-TV reported that the 
Country Village Center employee 
was taken to a hospital emergen¬ 
cy room for treatment Tuesday 
and the Lancaster facility was 
evacuated because of the spray’s 
strong odor. 

The National Park Service said 
bear spray is normally used to 


stop aggressive behavior in bears, 
and is not the same as human 
pepper spray. 

Lawsuit: Woman, 98, 
left in sun for hours 

PI WEST PALM BEACH 
r L — A family filed a law¬ 
suit alleging their 98-year-old 
grandmother died after a Florida 
health care facility left her out¬ 
side in 90-degree heat for more 
than five hours. 

Eva Mae Rhodes had second- 
degree burns and was unrespon¬ 
sive when paramedics took her 
to St. Mary’s Hospital in 2017. 
According to the lawsuit, Rhodes 
died of hypothermia two weeks 
later. 

Candace McKinley said her 
grandmother suffered from de¬ 
mentia, couldn’t talk and was in a 
wheelchair. 

Lakeside Health Center told 
The Palm Beach Post they were 
unaware of the complaint. 

From wire reports 
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Las Vegas strike would have far-reaching effects 


By Regina Garcia Cano 
Associated Press 

LAS VEGAS — What happens 
in Las Vegas could have a ripple 
effect across the country if50,000 
casino-hotel workers employed at 
more than 30 of the city’s world- 
famous resorts go on strike at any 
time starting next week. 

If members of the union that 
includes hotel and food workers 
don’t show up to work, it could cost 
the destination millions and lead to 
travel woes for anyone taking a va¬ 
cation or business trip to Sin City. 
It could also send casinos looking 
for temporary workers amid low 
unemployment rates. 

Analysts declined Wednesday 
to weigh in on the financial impact 
that a strike could have on casino 
operators. But the casinos and ho¬ 
tels aren’t the only ones who would 
feel the squeeze; local and state 
governments stand to lose milhons 
from the impact on tourism. 

The last time casino-hotel work¬ 
ers went on strike across Las 
Vegas, the job action lasted 67 
days and cost workers and the city 
more than $1 milhon a day each in 
lost wages and revenue, not count¬ 
ing gambhng losses. The price 
could be much higher this time if 
the two sides can’t reach agree¬ 
ments, as the city has 90,000 more 
hotel rooms and gets an additional 



Isaac Brekken/AP 


Culinary Union members filed 
into a university arena Tuesday 
to vote on whether to authorize 
a strike in Las Vegas. 


29 million visitors a year. 

David Fiorenza, who teaches 
urban economics at Villanova 
University, said local and state 
governments will start to notice 
a hit to their sales tax revenue if 
the strike lingers. If hotel stays 
decrease, there will be less rev¬ 
enue from the local hotel tax. 

Fiorenza doesn’t expect an im¬ 
mediate impact on the number 
of people visiting Las Vegas if a 
strike happens, but it will affect 
bookings if the strike lasts more 


than a few days. 

“People who already booked to 
go out there are not going to can¬ 
cel,” he said. 

But the strike is a lingering 
worry for those still planning 
summer vacations. 

“What happens during the sum¬ 
mer in Las Vegas is you get a lot 
of people who are traveling. They 
say ‘We are going to visit family 
in California, and then, we’ll go 
on a trip to Las Vegas,”’ said Mi¬ 
chael McCall, a Michigan State 
University professor of hospital¬ 
ity business. “This would deter 
them. That’s going to shut down 
everything.” 

The contracts of 50,000 mem¬ 
bers of the Culinary Union who 
work at 34 different casino-re- 
sorts on the Las Vegas Strip and 
in downtown Las Vegas are set 
to expire at midnight May 31. 
Half of those workers cast ballots 
Tuesday; a majority of the work¬ 
ers authorized a strike at any 
time starting June 1. Individual 
casino-operating companies and 
the union have failed to reach 
agreements through negotiations 
that began in February. 

Union officials say workers 
want to increase wages, protect 
job security against the increas¬ 
ing use of technology at hotel-ca¬ 
sinos and strengthen language 
against sexual harassment. 


EUROPE GAS PRICES 


PACIHC GAS PRICES 


Country 

Germany 
Change in price 


Super ElO Super unleaded Super plus 

$3,212 $3,546 $3,786 

+5.0 cents +4.5 cents +4.5 cents 


Diesel 

$3,566 
+3.8 cents 


Country 

Change in price 


Super unleaded Super plus Diesel 

$3,529 - $3,309 

+4.0 cents -- +4.0 cents 


Netherlands 
Change in price 


$3,921 
+2.4 cents 


Okinawa $2,959 

Change in price +5.0 cents 


$3,491 
^4.5 cents 


South Korea $2,989 $3,329 

Change in price +5.0 cents +5.0 cents 


Change in price 


MGM Resorts International 
and Caesars Entertainment oper¬ 
ate more than half the properties 
that would be affected by a strike. 
Both companies have said they 
expect to reach agreements with 
the union. 

However, Fiorenza said m^or 
casinos have contingency plans, 
and he expects them to find ways 
to continue operating if a strike 
does happen, such as using man¬ 
agers in front-line jobs and bring¬ 
ing in workers from outside the 
area. 

Operators that have casino- 
hotels in other states likely have 
begun sending notices to some 
workers on those properties to 
draw them to Las Vegas tempo¬ 
rarily, McCall said. It would be 
hard to hire short-term replace¬ 
ment workers locally because un¬ 
employment is low in Las Vegas. 

The last citywide strike was 
in 1984. As the strike deadline 
loomed, the agency respon¬ 
sible for promoting the destina¬ 
tion responded by working up a 
$158,000 advertising campaign 
that included a chef saying “Las 
Vegas, we’re open and cook¬ 
ing,” and a showgirl saying “Las 
Vegas, we’re open with a lot to 
show you.” 

Statistics from the Las Vegas 
Convention and Visitors Authori¬ 
ty show visitation did not decline 


MARKET WATCH 


May 23, 2018 

Dow Jones 52.40 

industrials 24,886.81 

Nasdaq 4750 

composite 7,425.96 


overall that year, with about 12.8 
million traveling to this desert 
oasis. The agency on Wednesday 
said it is monitoring the situa¬ 
tion but would not say whether it 
expects visitation to decrease in 
the event of a strike. 

More than 42.2 million people 
visited the destination last year. 

Eric Erasure, of Newark, Del., is 
planning a trip to Las Vegas to at¬ 
tend a Star Trek convention in the 
summer. He said he supports the 
union, and on Wednesday retweet¬ 
ed on his podcast’s account a list 
of the hotel-casinos that would be 
affected by the strike. 


EXCHANGE RATES 

Military rates 

Euro costs (May 25). 

Dollar buys (May 25). 

British pound (May 25). 

Japanese yen (May 25). 

South Korean won (May 25). 

Commercial rates 
Bahrain (Dinar). 

.$1.2035 

.€0.8309 

$1 37 

.107.00 

.... 1,054.00 

.0.3776 

British pound. 

Canada (Dollar). 

.$1.3392 

.1 2908 

Chini Yinn) 

.6.3802 

Denmark (Krone).6.3504 

Egypt (Pound).17.9195 

Hong Kong (Doiiar). 

Hungary (Forint). 

Israel (Shekel) 

Japan (Yen). 

.7.8471 

.272.48 

.3.5694 

.10916 

Kuwait (Dinar). 

.0.3022 

Norway (Krone). 

Philippines (Peso). 

Poland (Zloty). 

.8.0913 

.52.55 

.3.68 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal). 

Singapore (Dollar). 

South Korea (Won). 

Switzerland (Franc). 

Thailand (Baht). 

.3.7496 

.1.3408 

.1,083.78 

.0.9894 

.32.03 


Turkey (New Lira).4.7615 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


Belgium 
Change in price 

Change in price 

Italy $4,050 

Change in price No change 


$3,124 
No change 


* Diesel EFD ** Midgrade 
For the week of May 26-June 1 


Standard & 8.85 

Poor’s 500 2,733.29 


Russell 

2000 


2.37 

1,627.61 


INTEREST RATES 


Discount rate. 

Federal funds market ra 

3-month bill. 

30-year bond. 


WEATHER OUTLOOK 
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GADGET WATCH 

Security system can detect specific sounds 


By Gregg Ellman 
Tribune News Service 



Rodrigo Reyes Marin, AFLO, Zuma Press/TNS 

A facial recognition system demonstration shows visitors’ 
faces and ages April 5 during the Al Expo in Tokyo. 


Facial recognition latest 
attempt to foil shoplifters 


By Tim Johnson 

McClatchy Washington Bureau 

S hoplifters beware: Closed- 
circuit cameras in stores 
might be observing more 
than you think. As facial 
recognition software gets better, 
the battle against retail theft is 
moving into high tech. 

Retail stores with facial recogni¬ 
tion systems can spot convicted or 
admitted shoplifters in about the 
time it takes to walk two paces into 
an establishment. 

“We can match a face against 
the database of 25 million people 
in just under a second. Two or 
three years ago, that was just un¬ 
heard of,” said Peter Trepp, chief 
executive of FaceFirst, an Encino, 
Calif, firm that is a leader in retail 
surveillance tools. 

Civil libertarians are up in arms 
over widespread use of facial 
recognition software, fearing that 
errors could victimize innocent 
shoppers, but industry experts say 
the use of the software is here to 
stay. 

That’s because theft remains a 
bane to the nation’s 3.8 million re¬ 
tail establishments, which suffered 
$48.9 billion in losses in 2016, the 
most recent year for which the 
National Retail Federation tallied 
estimates. Average stores lose be¬ 
tween 1 and 3 percent of revenue 
to theft each year, experts say. 
“Most people, when they envi¬ 


sion what retail theft looks like, 
they probably envision someone 
taking something off the shelf 
and hiding it in their jacket,” said 
Malay Kundu, chief executive 
of StopLift, a Cambridge, Mass., 
start-up. 

But Kundu said less than half of 
retail losses come from shoplifters 
or organized retail crime gangs. 
More losses occur from employee 
theft, often at the checkout coun¬ 
ter. In this area, too, surveillance 
technology is advancing. 

Kundu’s start-up provides a 
service that weds ceiling cameras 
over checkout lanes with artificial 
intelligence to send alerts when 
the system detects cashiers failing 
to scan products. 

“If you’ve got a friend or family 
member or a fellow employee who 
is the cashier, they can give you 
things for free just by not scan¬ 
ning them. It goes right into the 
bag,” Kundu said. 

Using the cameras and highly 
advanced software, Kundu said 
clients report a reduction in such 
inventory losses of as high as 40 
percent. His company says its 
technology has already confirmed 
more than 2.7 million incidents of 
scan avoidance. 

Hundreds of thousands of cam¬ 
eras already gaze on passersby at 
airports, schools, stadiums, hotels, 
casinos and at retail outlets like 
convenience and liquor stores and 
gas stations. 


ON THE COVER: Alden Ehrenreich stars in “Solo: A Stars Wars Story,” 
the origin story of Han Solo, opening in theaters this weekend. 

Lucasfilm Ltd. 




H oneywell had a great security 

camera in the Lyric Cl, and they 
only made things better with the 
customized features in the new 
Lyric C2. 

New features include motion and sound detec¬ 
tion along with new video features and a greatly 
improved lens. 

The C2 can detect specific sounds in up to 
four customizable zones, including sounds such 
as a baby crying or some carbon monoxide and 
smoke alarms. You control the settings to cus¬ 
tomize it to your needs. 

Once the C2 detects a sound, you can choose 
to get an instant notification sent to your smart¬ 
phone or tablet. 

Almost every feature can be controlled and 
viewed with the free accompanying Lyric app 
(iOS and Android), which is simple to use for the 
initial do-it-yourself setup and continued daily 
use. 

Videos can be viewed and stored with the app, 
but the camera also has a built-in SD memory 
card slot, which is a great backup if your Wi-Fi 
goes out. An 8GB card is included, but you can 
purchase cards up to 64GB to give you even 
more storage. 

Each video captures footage of a second lead¬ 
ing up to and after a recorded event, to ensure 
you see the complete scene. 

AC powered C2 is designed for indoor use. 

The app lets you download and stream the pre¬ 
vious 24 hours of C2 video clips with free cloud 
storage. 

Like the Cl, the C2 can be kept on a fiat sur¬ 
face such as a tabletop, wall or ceiling to get the 
right angle with the improved 145-degree lens 
with a 6x digital zoom. The camera also features 
1080p video recording with a 10-meter range of 
night vision. 

The Geofencing feature that I liked in 
the Cl is also in the C2. This allows 
the camera to detect when you’re 
home to turn the camera off and 
away to turn the camera on. 

This feature doesn’t have to be 
activated; the camera can be 
on at all times if you prefer. 

Online: yourhome.honey- 
well.com; $169.99 

Azpen Innovations DockAlI 
DlOO charging hub combines 
some of the features we use on 
our smartphones and tablets (up to 
13 inches), such as listening to your 
tunes and wireless calls, and adds 
to them a slick-looking dock that 
charges wirelessly, among other 
great tasks. 

For drop-in cable-free wire¬ 


less charging, it will work with any Qi wireless- 
enabled charging device, which includes many 
of the latest Samsungs, the Apple iPhone 8/8plus 
and the X. Check the Azpen site below for a 
complete list. 

As with many wireless systems, it will charge 
with most cases on your device including the Ot- 
terbox defender, according to the company site. 

If you don’t have a wireless charging device, 
you’re still in luck. You can charge multiple de¬ 
vices simultaneously using your own charging 
cables in the USB ports (1 amp and 2 amps). 

The functionality of the hub goes way beyond 
the charging, and the pair of dual 5W Hi-Fi 
Bluetooth (4.0) speakers are a big reason. Once 
you pair your device to the speakers, just hit the 
play button and control the volume with front¬ 
facing controls. 

You can change tracks and pause the music 
right from the dock in addition to answering 
calls and using the wireless mic. 

Ports on the rear include the USB 
connections, bass control, a con¬ 
nection to power the DockALL 
DlOO and a MicroSD memory 
f card slot for direct music play- 

dj I- ing. 

^ Online: azpeninnovation. 

i com; $79.99 

Once the Lyric C2 detects a 
sound in your home, you can 
choose to have an instant 
notification sent to your 
smartphone or tablet. 

Honeywell/TNS 


ITUNES MUSIC 

The top 10 songs on iTunes 
for the week ending May 17: 

1. "This Is America," Childish Gambino 

2. "Whatever It Takes," Imagine 
Dragons 

3. "Nice For What," Drake 

4. "Heaven," Kane Brown 

5. "Back to You," Selena Gomez 

6. "Meant to Be," Bebe Rexha & 

Florida Georgia Line 

7. "In My Blood," Shawn Mendes 

8. "Psycho" (feat. Ty Dolla $ign). Post 
Malone 

9. "God's Plan," Drake 

10. "The Middle," Zedd, Maren Morris 
& Grey 


SPOTIFY MUSIC 


The top 10 songs on Spotify 
for the week ending May 22: 

1. "Better Now," Post Malone 

2. "This Is America," Childish Gambino 

3. "One Kiss" (with Dua Lipa), Calvin 

4. "Nice For What," Drake 

5. "God's Plan," Drake 

6. "No Tears Left to Cry," Ariana 
Grande 

7. "Psycho" (feat. Ty Dolla $ign). Post 
Malone 

8. "FRIENDS," Marshmello 

9. "I Like It," Card! B 

10. "X," Nicky Jam 

— Compiled by Stars and Stripes 


ITUNES MOVIES 

The top 10 movies on iTunes 
for the week ending May 20: 

1. "Black Panther" 

2. "Red Sparrow" 

3. "Deadpool" 

4. "Fifty Shades 

5. "Jumanji: Wel¬ 
come to the Jungle" 

6. "The Greatest 
Showman" 

7. "The Disaster 
Artist" 

8. "12 Strong" 

9. "Thor: Ragnarok" 

10. "Peter Rabbit" 

— Compiled by AP 


BOOKS 

The top 10 books on the iBook charts 
for the week ending May 20: 

1. "The Fallen," David Baldacci 

2. "The 17th Suspect," James Patterson 
& Maxine Paetro 

3. "The Next Girl," Carla Kovach 

4. "The Kissing Booth," Beth Reekles 

5. "The Perfect Mother," Aimee Molloy 

6. "Princess," James Patterson & Rees 
Jones 

7. "Twisted Prey," John Sandford 

8. "The Subtle Art of Not Giving a 
F*ck," Mark Manson 

9. "Good Girl," Jana Aston 

10. "The Wife Between Us," Greer 
Hendricks & Sarah Pekkanen 

— Compiled by AP 


APPS 


The top paid iPhone apps 
for the week ending May 20: 

1. Minecraft 

2. Facetune 

3. Heads Upl 

4. Plague Inc. 

5. iSchedule 

6. Bloons TD 5 

7. PlantSnap Plant Identification 

8. Dark Sky Weather 

9. Geometry Dash 

10. Pocket Build 

— Compiled by AP 



— Compiled by AP 
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Bentley won’t stand still 

Country music star Dierks Bentley says it’s 
still sinking in that he’s achieved a built-in 
fan base. But breaking through in the music 
industry was not the final goal. Bentley’s the 
type of artist — and human being — who 
wants to keep learning and growing. This 
journey is a major theme of his upcoming 
album, “The Mountain,” which drops June 8. 
He describes the 13-song package, a mix of 
country, bluegrass and rock, as “very autobio¬ 
graphical.” From a rousing song called “Burn¬ 
ing Man” to an ode of adoration inspired by 
his wife (“Woman, Amen”), Bentley makes 
sure it’s a pleasure to ride along. 

• Music profile on Page 36. 


Veteran’s book follows 
path of pain, healing 

Recent movies, TV shows and books have 
addressed the subject of veterans of recent 
wars, and how they cope when they return to 
civilian life. The best, as you’d expect, come 
from veterans themselves. Retired Navy 
SEAL James Hatch, who helped search for 
Army Sgt. Bowe Bergdahl in Afghanistan, de¬ 
scribes his mental and physical ordeals in the 
book “Touching the Dragon: And Other Tech¬ 
niques for Surviving Life’s Wars.” As the title 
suggests, Hatch details not just problems, but 
the solutions that helped him survive. 

• Book reviews on Page 38. 


‘Solo’ stars answer 
Google’s urgent queries 

Another week, another Star Wars movie! Or 
does it just seem that way to us? Anyway, 
megafans wondering about Han Solo and 
Lando Calrissian’s backstories soon will have 
their curiosity sated. Those with other ques¬ 
tions about the cast — such as, is Chew- 
bacca a dog? Can Woody Harrelson sing? 
What does Emilia Clarke eat? — can watch 
this video in which Harrelson and Clarke, plus 
Joonas Suotamo (who plays Chewbacca), 
respond to Google’s most pressing queries 
about themselves. 

• Watch the video at tinyurl.com/y99kwlbt. 
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'Solo' actors breathe 


new life into beloved 


Star Wars characters 


By Josh Rottenberg 

Los Angeles Times 

I t’s always daunting to take on a char¬ 
acter that’s been memorably played 
before by another actor. But stepping 
into an iconic role in a Star Wars 
movie? As Han Solo would say, “Never tell 
me the odds.’’ 

In the new Star Wars spinoff film “Solo: 
A Star Wars Story,’’ Alden Ehrenreich 
plays a younger version of Harrison Ford’s 
swaggering, swashbuckling smuggler in 
an adventure set years before the events 
of the original trilogy. Directed by Ron 
Howard, who stepped in after the original 
directors, Chris Miller and Phil Lord, 
were fired midway through production, 
the film is a cross between a heist movie 
and a space Western, chronicling Solo’s 
first encounters with his Wookiee side¬ 


kick, Chewbacca, the Millennium Falcon 
and his stalwart frenemy, the smooth-talk¬ 
ing gambler Lando Calrissian, who was 
introduced in 1980’s “The Empire Strikes 
Back” by Billy Dee Williams and who is 
played in “Solo” by actor-writer-musician 
Donald Glover. 

“Solo” marks the first venture into the 
blockbuster realm for Ehrenreich, 28, 
who has appeared in such films as “Rules 
Don’t Apply” and “Hail, Caesar!” Glover, 
34, created and stars in the acclaimed EX 
series “Atlanta,” which recently finished 
its second season, and has appeared in 
movies like “The Martian” and “Spider- 
Man: Homecoming.” As his musical alter 
ego Childish Gambino, Glover is currently 
riding the top of the Billboard charts with 
his zeitgeist-tapping hip-hop song “This Is 
America,” the video for which has become 
a viral sensation. 


On a recent afternoon, Ehrenreich and 
Glover spoke with The Times about their 
own formative Star Wars experiences, the 
sometimes bumpy production of “Solo” 
and the thrill and challenge of taking on 
two of the most famous characters in this 
or any other galaxy. 

Los Angeles Times: You guys are both 
too young to have seen the original tril¬ 
ogy when the movies came out. So what 
were your ways into Star Wars? 

Glover: My dad. All of the original 
movies had already come out, but he 
would talk about the lore of it: “When this 
came out, I waited in line and da-da-da.” 

It was such a big part of his life. Then 
when “Episode I” came out, it was great 
because it was like getting to do that all 
over again — he pulled me out of school to 
go see it and we waited in line for tickets 
and dressed up. 

Ehrenreich: When I was 5,1 saw the 
originals and I had all the toys. I had a 
green lightsaber and everything. I just 
loved it. Then when I was 10,1 went to a 
screening of “The Phantom Menace.” I 
don’t think I saw the other prequels until I 
got this part. 

Alden, had anyone ever told you that 
you looked like a young Harrison Ford 
or that you had a Han Solo kind of vibe? 

Ehrenreich: No, but when I was like 13, 

I was pretty cocky. My screen name was 
LeggoMyEggol663, and I remember this 
kid was like, “More like LeggoMyEgo.” 
[laughs] I was sort of an arrogant seventh- 
grader. And that was probably the closest 
I came. 

Harrison Ford has expressed some 
ambivalence over the years about the 
impact that being in Star Wars had on 
his life. When you met with him, did he 
talk about that? 

Ehrenreich: We weren’t just talking 
about Star Wars — we were talking about 
his life being this mega-movie star for so 
many years. He was basically saying, “It’s 
not normal, but that’s all right.” He talked 
about how important it was for him to 
have his place in Wyoming. The thing that 
I was honestly most curious about in sit¬ 
ting down with him is he is someone who’s 
had an enormous amount of recognition 
for a very long time, and he seems to 
have been able to navigate that to 
the beat of his own drummer. 
He’s at a place in his life now 
where he’s killed all the bulls 
and he can kind of sit back and 
laugh, which is really great to 

Donald, you were in a 
sketch on “Saturday Night 
Live” making fun of the 
fact that there are so few 
biack characters in space. 
When you were growing 
up, did the character of 
Lando have a particular 
significance to you for 
that reason? 

Giover: I feel like 
people were like, “He’s 
making a statement with 
that sketch,” but I didn’t 
even write it. It was just 
a funny bit that somebody 
came up with. But no, I never 
thought of it too hard. It wasn’t 
like, “Oh, a black character.” I 
was far too young to really un¬ 
derstand. It was just what it was. 

It wasn’t until later that I under¬ 
stood the significance of that — and 
also the significance of him being 
high-end. It’s so interesting to see 
“Empire Strikes Back” and how 
Lando is more high-end than Han. 
Han is the cowboy: “I’m scrappy. 
I’ve got this junky ship.” And Lando 
is like [suavely], “I own this beautiful 


city. And you’re all invited to dinner, of 
course.” It was really cool to see that. 

How did you find the line between 
doing a full-on impersonation of the 
actor who’d played the role before you 
and making the character your own? 

Ehrenreich: I think it’s that balance. 

For me, the most important thing was that 
it felt like a person, that it didn’t feel like 
you’re watching someone do something 
consciously. I tried to absorb and think 
about all those notes really early on so 
that I could totally forget them by the time 
we were actually filming. 

Glover: When I had lunch with Billy 
Dee, he let me ramble on for a while and 
then he was like, “I don’t know—just be 
charming.” And that was actually a really 
good note because it simplified things. 
That’s how Lando got what he wanted out 
of people, by making them feel wanted. 
He’s not a fighter or a pilot, and he knows 
that. He’s like, “I don’t need to do that be¬ 
cause I can get other people to do that for 
me. That’s my superpower.” I just tried to 
make that as clear as possible and exude 
that in my own way. 

There have been some stories that 
have suggested that when Ron Howard 
took over the directing reins from Lord 
and Miller, the movie shifted from a 
weirder kind of comedy to more of a 
traditional Star Wars movie. Did you feel 
that kind of shift in the tone? 

Ehrenreich: I don’t really know the 
answer to that because I never saw any 
of their stuff cut together. They do have a 
certain style that’s evident in most of their 
movies. But even with Ron, we improvised 
all the time so it wasn’t about that. I think 
they just had that creative difference and I 
don’t know what that actually looked like. 

I should also say I think they’re wonderful 
in my experience. I really liked them, and 
they’re great filmmakers. 

Even before all that happened, some 
fans seemed a little wary about this 
movie. Did you delve into the darker 
corners of the internet to read what 
fans were saying? 

Ehrenreich: I avoided it like the plague. 
It can be so destructive, and it’s not really 
relevant to what we’re doing. You don’t 
have any control over that. George Lucas 
said once in an interview, “If you don’t 
read reviews, they don’t exist.” And it’s 
true. Then you can still have a nice day 
and go to the park and you don’t have to 
sit there going, “Maybe that guy is right 
— maybe I shouldn’t have moved my ear 
in that scene like that.” 

Glover: Especially on the internet. The 
internet is like a one and zero, like com¬ 
puter talk — things are either hot or cold. 
Even someone saying, “Guys, ‘Solo’ is 
going to be the best movie ever!” — even 
that is toxic. Everything has become a 
popularity contest on some level. 

This movie leaves some story threads 
that could be picked up in sequels. Do 
you have a sense of where you’d like to 
see these characters go from here? 

Glover: I just want to have more fun. I 
feel like that’s the cool part about these 
[spinoff] movies. These are the ones that 
can be really fun and silly but also do 
things that don’t [mess] with the canon that 
much. There are no Skywalkers in this. 

So you don’t have to worry about the royal 
family of Star Wars and that whole lineage. 
These are just people in space, really. 

Ehrenreich: I would love to do more. 
This is the movie about becoming Han 
Solo, and it would be fun to do those mov¬ 
ies that are more in the Indiana Jones 
mold in a way, where you are Han Solo. 
Getting to see these relationships develop 
and go on different adventures — I’d love 
to see that. 


Alden Ehrenreich, left, and Donald Glover play Han Solo and Lando Calrissian, roles 
made famous by Harrison Ford and Billy Dee Williams, in “Solo: A Star Wars Story.” 
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Alden Ehrenreich, left, and 
Joonas Suotamo star in 
“Solo: A Star Wars Story.” 

Lucasfilm/AP 


‘Solo: A Star Wars Story’ 

A scoundrel is born 
in Star Wars spinoff 


By Lindsey Bahr 

Associated Press 

I f there’s one takeaway from “Solo: A 
Star Wars Story,” it’s that our favorite 
scoundrel had been through a lot 
before he ever met up with Luke, Obi- 
Wan and Leia. 

Sure, he’d talked up his Kessel Run 
time and out-maneuvering Imperial ships, 
but this film contains at least three epic 
set-pieces, involving a job atop a high¬ 
speed train careening around a snowy 
mountain, a fiery space showdown with 
a squid-like super monster and an explo¬ 
sion-filled shootout, that are so spectacular 
that they have the effect of making what 
Han ends up going through in “Episode 
IV” and beyond seem suspiciously tame 
by comparison. Bigger, louder, and more, 
more, more seem to be the guiding prin¬ 
ciples of the film and while on their own 
they might make a pleasurable romp, it’s 
dubious as to whether or not these pre- 
Skywalker adventures have really added 
anything of value to the character. There’s 
an argument to be made that it might even 
undermine his hero’s arc in the first film. 

It’s the overriding issue with “Solo: A 
Star Wars Story,” which had baggage from 
the get-go. Unlike a character from a book 
or a play, Han Solo didn’t exist outside of 
Harrison Ford, and the two are now linked 
by over 40 years of goodwill and nostalgia. 
Although no character is so precious that 
they can’t break from the actor who made 
them memorable — even Indiana Jones 
had two younger versions of himself—it’s 
still not an enviable position to be in. You’re 
at a disadvantage before you start. 

The man who took the job, Alden Ehren¬ 
reich, does not look or sound like Ford, and 
it’s difficult to adjust at the beginning. Even¬ 
tually you do, and the talented Ehrenreich 
wins you over with his execution, captur¬ 


ing Han’s spirit, his sarcasm, egotism and 
charm with apparent ease. 

Co-written by Star Wars royalty Law¬ 
rence Kasdan and his son Jonathan 
Kasdan, “Solo: A Star Wars Story” intro¬ 
duces Han on his home planet of Corellia, 
where he serves under a local mob boss 
and dreams of fleeing, becoming a pilot and 
owning a ship. 

Young Han is scrappy and overconfident 
and makes things up as he goes along, 
unafraid to lie or trust his gut. It’s how he 
ends up not only getting out, but escap¬ 
ing military service and hooking up with 
a band of outlaws led by Tobias Beckett 
(Woody Harrelson), who functions as 
mentor and possible cautionary tale for the 
impressionable Han. 

“Do you have any idea what it’s like to 
live with a price on your head?” Beckett 
asks. It’s one of the many unsubtle refer¬ 
ences to things to come, and a fallback 
refrain in “Solo” where some of the most 
memorable and pleasing moments are 
winking references to future memorable 
lines. 

They’ll soon meet up with the man Beck¬ 
ett is working for, Dryden Vos (Paul Bet- 
tany), and encounter Han’s old friend from 
Corellia, Qi’ra (Emilia Clarke), before taking 
off on a dangerous smugghng mission. 

There’s a lot for fans to digest as the film 
speeds through a checklist of Han’s origin 
components, like how he meets Chew- 
bacca (Joonas Suotamo), Lando Calrissian 
(Donald Glover) and how he comes across 
the Millennium Falcon. There are other 
key elements that probably are best left to 
the experience. 

And that experience, in director Ron 
Howard’s very capable hands, is a largely 
enjoyable one. 

“Solo: A Star Wars Story” is rated PG-13 for se¬ 
quences of sci-fi action/violence. Running time: 
135 minutes. 


The Star Wars chronology, from 'Phantom Menace’ to The Last Jedi’ 


By Jevon Phillips 

Los Angeles Times 

The Star Wars universe has been rapid¬ 
ly expanding in recent years with the new 
trilogy as well as standalone films like 
“Rogue One” and this weekend’s “Solo: 

A Star Wars Story.” But unlike many of 
its predecessors, deciphering just where 
“Solo” fits chronologically in the franchise 
has been a bit of a head scratcher (in part 
because it’s unclear exactly how old Han 
Solo is in the prequel). 

While die-hard fans may be able to 
accurately guess where the “Solo” film 
fits into the bigger timeline, more casual 
viewers will have a tougher time deci¬ 
phering the proper order. With that in 
mind, here’s a quick movie timeline span¬ 
ning from the introduction of a baby-faced 
Anakin Sky walker to the recent debuts of 
Rey and Finn, perfect for your next movie 
marathon. 

“Star Wars: Episode I — The Phantom 
Menace” (1999) 

Anakin Sky walker, a young slave with a 
penchant for electronics, is discovered on 
Tatooine to be a more-than-strong wielder 
of the Force by Jedi Qui-Gon Jinn and 
Obi-Wan Kenobi. 


“Star Wars: Episode II — Attack of 
the Clones” (2002) 

Padawan Anakin Sky walker must 
choose between his Jedi duty and the 
love of a royal sena¬ 
tor (which it turns out 
is forbidden because 
of Jedi training that 
controls emotion). 

“Star Wars: 

Episode III — Re¬ 
venge of the Sith” 
(2005) 

Faced with haunting 
premonitions that his 
secret wife, Padme Amidala, is going to 
die, Anakin Skywalker is seduced by the 
dark side, turning against his master Obi- 
Won and helping to topple the Jedi. 

“Solo: A Star Wars Story” (2018) 

Young Han Solo meets his future copilot 
Chewbacca and encounters the notorious 
gambler Lando Calrissian. 

“Rogue One: A Star Wars Story” 
(2016) 

The first standalone film in the fran¬ 
chise fills out a story hinted at many 
times before as a group of unlikely heroes 
band together on a mission to steal the 
plans to the Empire’s ultimate weapon, 
the Death Star. 


“Star Wars: Episode IV — A New 
Hope” (1977) 

Luke Skywalker begins a journey that 
will change the galaxy as he leaves his 
home planet, meets 
lifelong friends (Han 
Solo/Chewbacca/ 
R2D2/C3PO, etc.) and 
family (Leia Organa), 
battles the evil Empire 
and learns the ways of 
the Force. They also 
destroy the Death Star, 
thwarting the plans of 
an evil Empire. 

“Star Wars: Episode V — The Empire 
Strikes Back” (1980) 

Three years after the destruction of the 
Death Star, the Empire has regrouped 
— with Darth Vader leading the hunt for 
Luke Skywalker. Luke meets a new men¬ 
tor, Yoda, and discovers more about his 
connection to the Force, while Han Solo 
and Leia Organa are double-crossed by 
Solo’s friend Lando Calrissian. Luke helps 
rescue them, though Solo is captured, and 
Luke finds out that Vader is his father. 

“Star Wars: Episode VI — Return of 
the Jedi” (1983) 

Luke Skywalker heads a mission to 
rescue Han Solo from the clutches of 





gangster Jabba the Hutt, and faces Darth 
Vader one last time. Meanwhile, the 
Rebellion pushes to destroy a second 
Death Star, with a little help from alien 

I teddy bears called the 
I Ewoks. 

“Star Wars: 

I Episode VII — The 
Force Awakens” 
(2015) 

Thirty years after 
the defeat of the Em¬ 
pire, Luke Skywalker 
has vanished and a 
* new threat has risen: 
The First Order, led by the mysterious 
Supreme Leader Snoke and his dark side 
apprentice, Kylo Ren. One-time Prin¬ 
cess, now General, Leia Organa leads the 
militaristic Resistance, and they are the 
galaxy’s only hope at thwarting the new 
evil. 

“Star Wars: Episode VIII — The Last 
Jedi” (2017) 

With the destruction of the Republic, 
the evil First Order reigns. Supreme 
Leader Snoke, the latest Sith Lord, looks 
to crush what’s left of the Resistance. But 
hope survives: Rey has found Luke Sky¬ 
walker, a now-legendary Jedi Master who 
can change the tide of war. 
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Maalh^ knock^t out of the park 
with solid ‘Super Mega Baseball 2’ 

By Chris Jarrard ■ Shacknews.com 

B aseball and PC gaming used to be the best 
of friends almost 30 years ago, but 
offerings in 2018 are incredibly 
sparse (apart from the sea of 
stat simulator baseball games). The last 
PC release to carry the MLB license ^ y 

was 2K’s “MLB 2K12,” and players 
looking to partake in the old ball game 
had limited options. Canadian-based 


Metalhead Software ported their 

surprise 2014 Playstation hit “Super 

Mega Baseball” to Xbox One and PC 

and gained a small cult following. While the 

game lacked the big-league licensing and had a hard 


The makers of “Super Mega Baseball” have returned with 
a new, streamlined baseball simulator that lets players build 
their dream team and challenge opponents online and off. 

Photos courtesy of Metalhead 


arcade-style slant, it excelled at being an easy-to-pick- 
up baseball game that was extremely fun to play with a 
friend on the couch. This spring, Metalhead has “Super 
Mega Baseball 2” ready to hit the diamond, and the 
team appears to have hit this one out of the park. 


I am a lifelong video game 
baseball fan. I got my first 
taste with the original “Bases 
Loaded” on the NES and supple¬ 
mented that addiction with 
the R.B.I. Baseball titles that 
came on the unauthorized black 
Tengen cartridges. The first 
Ken Griffey baseball game on 
the SNES and “MVP Baseball 
2005” stand out as my favorite 
baseball games over the past 30 
years. As it was the last big-bud- 
get baseball game released for 
the PC, I’ve logged hundreds of 
hours with “MLB 2K12,” and 
I got to experience “MLB: The 
Show 17” on PS4 Pro last year 
(and think it would be the best 
baseball game of all time if the 
frame rate wasn’t unplayably 
awful). All this experience with 
the genre makes me feel like 
I can objectively judge “Super 
Mega Baseball 2” on its merits 
as a representation of baseball 
and its merits as a quality video- 
game experience. 

As a baseball game, “Super 
Mega Baseball 2” nearly hits for 
the cycle, coming up short only 
on the smallest of details and 
nuance. I do not judge it harshly 
for its few shortcomings in 
being a baseball simulation, as 
the game does not carry the all- 
important MLB license and the 
development team was obviously 
not afforded a budget that could 
compare to what Sony earmarks 
to SIE San Diego for “MLB: The 
Show.” Almost all the things 
that make up the on-field game 
of baseball are present and 
accounted for. I noticed a few 
issues (like the apparent lack of 
an infield fly rule), but gener¬ 
ally found myself locked into the 
flow of the games. 

You need to spend only a few 
innings with the game to see 


the love that the development 
team has for the sport. There 
are many visual and audio cues 
that work together to present the 
game of baseball in a reverent 
light. The Actional stadiums are 
well-designed, with each loca¬ 
tion offering some interesting 
vistas and ambiance that feels 
like an amped-up version of the 
whimsical magic found across 
the minor-league ballparks scat¬ 
tered across the United States. 
Unapologetically goofy team 
names and stadium adornments 
work to convey the charm of a 
summer night out at the ballpark. 

For those who are unfamiliar 
with the game of baseball (or 
simply have no affinity), “Super 
Mega Baseball 2” still has the 
guts of an enjoyable arcade gam¬ 
ing experience that is sure to en¬ 
tice just about anyone willing to 
give it a go. Like the best arcade 
games, the controls are fairly 
simple, yet rewardingly deep for 
those who prefer to dive deeper. 
Pitching is relatively straight¬ 
forward, with the right stick 
used to select a pitch type and 
the A button to throw said pitch. 
Aiming pitches is handled with 
the left stick prior to throwing, 
while the nuances of accuracy 
and breakpoints are handled by 
steering a circular UI indicator 
toward the initial aiming point. 

I jumped into my first game, 
ignoring the tutorial prompts, 
and managed to get a grasp on 
my hurler’s repertoire by the 
end of the third inning. This is 
a welcome change coming from 
the ridiculously complex systems 
found in the modem big-budget 
MLB games. 

Batting in “Super Mega Base¬ 
ball 2” is even easier to pick up 
than the pitching. The pitches 
come into the batter’s box with an 



UI indicator showing their loca¬ 
tion. To make contact, you need 
only to use the left stick and posi¬ 
tion a circle in the vicinity of the 
incoming pitch and then press the 
A button. Basemnning is fairly 
easy to pick up as well, though 
properly juggling more than one 
mnner in close situations can get 
very hectic. Depending on the 
level of difficulty chosen, fielding 
is mostly handled automatically, 
unless the player prefers to take 
control after a ball is put in play. 
Throws could not be any simpler, 
with the controller face buttons 
mapped to each of the four bases 
and a timing-based power meter 
mechanic sprinkled over the top 
for the diehards. 

The graphics and sound work 
together to provide an accept¬ 
able presentation. Player models 
are rather exaggerated, and it 
works perfectly in service of the 
vibe that the game presents. The 
default teams contain male and 
female players. Most surpris¬ 
ingly, the female models actu¬ 
ally resemble human women 
rather than the ridiculous 1990s 
comic-book proportions that 
typically dominate the video 
game industry. The PC version of 
the game performed admirably 


on my machine, allowing for 4K 
60fps gameplay that was per¬ 
fectly frame-paced. Likely due 
to the budget of the project, the 
in-game presentation is a little 
thin, with no voiceovers or super¬ 
fluous scenes between innings 
and at-bats. While this prevents 
purists from taking in the game 
at baseball’s infamously leisurely 
pace, the concise nature of the 
presentation fits the arcade style 
perfectly. 

“Super Mega Baseball 2” 
allows for full customization of 
teams, logos and players. The 
provided logo editor is robust 
enough that determined users 
will be able to crank out an 
entire league’s worth of first-rate 
logos in no time. It looks like 
it should be possible to re-cre¬ 
ate the entire MLB within the 
constraints of these tools, and 
I fully expect folks to have a 
project like that ready to roll in 
short order. Sadly, I found no way 
to easily download or share these 
customizations from within the 
game (or if such a thing will ever 
be possible). The ability to upload 
and share customizations would 
do wonders for the shelf life of 
this game. 

Online play, by far the most-re¬ 


quested feature from fans of the 
original game, works well out of 
the box. Ranked leaderboard play 
is restricted to the default teams 
for balance reasons, but friendly 
private matches can make full 
use of customized teams and 
players. On the PC version, all 
online business is handled via 
Steamworks and is as easy as one 
could hope for. For offline play¬ 
ers, exhibition, tournament and 
season modes offer different ways 
to enjoy the game. 

Fans of the original “Super 
Mega Baseball” will And lots 
to like about this sequel. New 
players can expect a solid game 
of baseball with enough arcade 
magic to appeal to almost any 
type of player. Baseball purists 
will And a good time if they enter 
with the proper expectations. As 
it stands right now, “Super Mega 
Baseball 2” is now the top dog of 
baseball games on the PC. For 
$30, it’s not quite priced to be an 
impulse purchase, but should go 
on the shortlist of any baseball 
fan or those on the hunt for genu¬ 
ine arcade fun. 

Platforms: PlayStation 4, Xbox 
One 

Online: supermegabaseball, 
com 



Find more game reviews at stripes.com/games 
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Pups will have a pawsitively 
good time at this Italian beach 


By Nancy Montgomery 
Stars and Stripes 

D esi is not welcome 
at a lot of Italian 
beaches. And 
despite poodle 
propaganda, he’s no water 
dog. Standoffish after being 
forced into a brief swim in 
the Ligurian Sea, my pet 
was downright surly at Lake 
Garda. Beach vacations were 
problematic. 

But the 9-mile-long seaside 
resort of Jesolo contains a 
full-amenity beach — with 
showers, restrooms, rows of 
umbrellas and chairs and 
nearby snack bars — that 
caters to pet owners and their 
canine companions. 

At Bau Bau Beach, dogs 
and their owners can swim 
together in the warm Adriatic 
Sea, where the average 
temperature is 80 degrees 
Fahrenheit. That’s 12 degrees 
warmer than Lake Garda, 

6 degrees warmer than the 
Ligurian Sea and a lot more 
comfortable for small dogs 
prone to hypothermia. 

People and their dogs can 


sun together, each in his or 
her provided chair at Bau 
Bau Beach; one of them 
can read a book. They can 
have a beer or a nice bowl of 
water. They can play fetch 
until exhaustion sets in, then 
shower off the sand. They 
can mingle with like-minded 
individuals in a place where 
sniffing is not only tolerated 
but encouraged. 

Who’s a good boy? Almost 
all of the dogs on days I 
visited the beach were well- 
behaved and friendly, though 
a few seemed a bit territorial 
around their chairs and 
umbrellas. But leashes are 
required on land, and there 
were no aggressive incidents 
at all. According to the 
rules, prolonged barking or 
“excessively lively behavior” 
can result in expulsion. 

Desi loved it. He didn’t 
swim with me. But he did 
chase sticks tossed into the 
surf for hours, even when 
they were tossed far enough 
out to force him to dog- 
paddle. 

montgomery.nancy@stripes.com 

Twitter:@montgomerynance 


DIRECTIONS 

Address: Via Vittorio Veneto, 
Lido di Jesolo, Venice 30016, 
Italy 

From Vicenza, the trip is 
about 90 minutes on the A4 
and E70. 

TIMES 

8 a.m. to 7 p.m. daily 

COSTS 

High-season prices (June 1 
to Aug. 31) start at 12 euros 
($14) and top out at 32 euros, 
depending on day of the 
week, whether it’s a holiday, 
row proximity to the sea, and 
whether you use umbrellas 
and lounges. 

FOOD 

Hotel restaurants and snack 
bars line the beach. 

INFORMATION 

Website: baubaubeachjesolo. 
it, phone: (-f 39) 348-5517714 
Tip: Bring documentation for 
up-to-date vaccines, a leash 
and a muzzle (which does not 
have to be on the dog). 

— Nancy Montgomery 


ON THE QT 


Desi, a miniature poodle, relaxes on his chair 
at Bau Bau Beach in Jesolo, Italy. Above: Desi 
fetches a stick at Bau Bau Beach. Below: Bau 
Bau Beach patrons take their Weimaraners for 
a stroll in the sea. The beach allows dogs, but 
requires they be leashed. 
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Strasbourg: A bicultural European treat 


N estled on the Rhine across the 
border from Germany, Stras¬ 
bourg offers your best chance 
to experience the urban side of 
France’s Alsace region. Each time I walk 
its people-friendly streets, I’m struck by 
how forward-thinking and inviting the 
city feels, with generous space devoted to 
pedestrians and bikes, sleek trams and 
meandering waterways. With delightful 
big-city energy and a name that means 
the “city of streets,” Strasbourg is the 
ultimate crossroads. 

While the city dodged serious damage 
in both world wars, Strasbourg has a diz¬ 
zying history. It was hit hard during the 
Franco-Prussian War, becoming part of 
Germany in 1870. After that, there was 
a period of harsh Germanization, fol¬ 
lowed by extreme Frenchification after 
World War I, a brutal period under Nazi 
rule during World War II, and then the 
strong need to purge all that was German 
after 1945. Now, while probably more 
definitively French than it’s ever been, 
the city exudes a bicultural gentleness in 
its architecture and all-around ambiance. 
Street signs are commonly bilingual, with 
both French and the Germanic Alsatian 
dialect. 

After World War II, British prime 
minister Winston Churchill called for a 
union of European nations, with the goal 
of winning an enduring peace by weaving 
the economies of France and Germany 
together. Given that Strasbourg had 
changed hands between Germany and 
France so many times, it seemed logical 
that it be a capital (along with Brussels) of 
what would eventually become the Euro¬ 
pean Union. And today, Strasbourg shares 
the administrative responsibilities of the 
European Parliament with Brussels and 
Luxembourg. 

Most visitors come to Strasbourg to see 
its massive Notre-Dame Cathedral — and 
for good reason. On my last visit, I stood 
in front and craned my neck way back... 
and I still couldn’t fit the facade into my 
camera’s viewfinder. I tried to imagine the 
impact this unforgettable edifice would 
have had on medieval pilgrims. The deli- 



Rick Steves 


cate Gothic style of the cathedral (begun 
in 1176, not finished until 1439) is the work 
of a succession of about 50 master build¬ 
ers. The cathedral somehow survived the 
French Revolution, the Franco-Prussian 
War, World War I and World War II. 

An earlier 
church burned 

f --down in the 12th 

century, and 
Strasbourg was 
so wealthy that it 
rebuilt tres fancy 
— with a lacy, 
innovative design 
— and tall (at 466 
feet, its spire was 
the world’s tallest 
until the mid- 
1800s). A match¬ 
ing second tower was planned but was 
never built, out of fear that it would place 
too much stress on the foundations. You’ll 
see the famous spire from all over town. 

Inside, enjoy the cathedral’s marvelous 
stained glass — 80 percent is original, 
surviving from the 12th to 15th centu¬ 
ries. The cathedral’s windows traveled 
a lot during World War II: hidden by the 
French in southwestern France first; 
then carted to northern Germany by the 
Nazis; and finally saved and returned by 
the Monuments Men (British and Ameri¬ 
can troops dedicated to returning art to 
its rightful place after 1945). Travelers 
should note that the cathedral closes daily 
between 11:15 a.m. and 2 p.m. 

Nearby is the wonderful Strasbourg 
Historical Museum, which sweeps 
through the city’s complex and compel¬ 
ling history. You’ll learn how Strasbourg 
was once fortified with concentric walls 
and 80 towers, which were then destroyed 
by French King Louis XIV in the 1680s. 
The museum also has an exhibit about Jo¬ 
hannes Gutenberg, who worked here from 
1434 to 1444; a section about the French 
Revolution; and a description of how the 
Prussians rebuilt the city after destroying 
parts of it in 1870, ushering in its glory 
days (1880-1914). The saddest section 
details life here in the Nazi years, and the 




of a time when trade came by river and 
watermills powered local industry. The 
district was slated for redevelopment but 
was saved by a progressive French min¬ 
ister of culture in the 1970s. Today, these 
fine buildings are protected and give us a 
sense of this pre-electricity world. 

RicFsteVesiwww.rickstev^rcom'rwrites 

European travel guidebooks and hosts travel 
shows on public television and public radio. Email 
him at rick@ricksteves.com and follow his blog on 
Facebook. 


Above: Strasbourg's half-timbered 
buildings provide a Germanic 
backdrop for a riverfront terrace. 


Right: The interior of 
Strasbourg’s cathedral includes 
an elaborately carved stone pulpit 
from the 1400s and an exquisite 
gold-leafed oigan. 


happy finale explains Strasbourg’s 
leadership role in the EU. 

For a different slice of history, 
visit the Alsatian Museum, lo¬ 
cated in one of Strasbourg’s oldest 
houses. Thanks to its many arti¬ 
facts and printed English explana¬ 
tions, you’ll learn much about Alsatian 
life and traditions from birth to death. 
Rooms you’d find in traditional homes 
are beautifully re-created here (wrapped 
around a fine old courtyard), and models 
explain the ins and outs of half-timbered 
construction. 

End your day in Strasbourg’s popular 
Petite France quarter. It’s here where the 
river splits into several canals with weirs, 
a lock and a swing bridge — all reminders 
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Tong Tong Fair time 
in the Netheriands 

Organizers term it “A visit 
to Asia and the Pacific without 
the jet lag.” One of The Hague’s 
biggest annual events, the Tong 
Tong Fair is an enticing blend 
of cultural fest, food festival, 
exhibit and show. The event 
shines a spotlight on the centu¬ 
ries-old Indies Eurasian culture, 
which traces its roots back to the 
day when European explorers 
set up their trading posts across 
the Indonesian archipelago. The 
Hague, with its close ties to In¬ 
dies culture, has been the fitting 
venue to the Tong Tong Fair, first 
organized back in 1959. 

Over the course of its 11-day 
run, the world’s biggest Eurasian 
fair offers shopping experiences 
in its vast marketplace known 
as the Grand Pasar, a food court 
featuring dozens of restaurants 
and the street food stands known 
as warungs. Embedded within 
the Tong Tong Fair is the Tong 
Tong Festival, which offers 
hundreds of performances and 
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Read more about things to do I 
in the Europe Traveler blog: I 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 


shows across four theaters in the 
realms of dance, music, fashion, 
theater and more. Workshops 
offer the chance to try one’s hand 
at art, cooking or other pursuits. 
Exhibitors and performers hail 
from Indonesia, Vietnam, Ma¬ 
laysia, Singapore, Cambodia, Sri 
Lanka and other countries. 

The festival plays out May 24- 
June 3 in tents set up at the Ma- 
lieveld, a green space located at 
Koningskade 1 and a five-minute 
walk from the main train station. 


The fair runs from noon-10 p.m. 
each day. Entry tickets pur¬ 
chased at the gate cost 15 euros 
for adults and 4.50 euros for 
those ages 4-11. Evening entry 
after 6 p.m. costs 9.50 euros. The 
daily entry ticket for the Tong 
Tong Fair also includes a theater 
pass for the Tong Tong Festival. 
Online: tongtongfair.nl/english 

Cantine Aperte’s open 
wine cellars in Italy 

Wine lovers in Italy have their 
chance to explore and taste 
through the weekend, as the an¬ 
nual countrywide event known 
as Cantini Aperte sees wine cel¬ 
lars large and small open their 
doors to the public May 26-27. 

At what’s billed as the 
country’s most important event 
for wine tourism, the roughly 
1,000-member wineries of the 
Movimento Turismo del Vino 
welcome curious tourists, wine 
connoisseurs, cyclists and other 
active types to discover the 
secrets of winemaking, taste 
the most recent vintages, watch 
on-site entertainment or simply 


kick back and enjoy a winery’s 
special ambiance. While some 
wineries are already open and 
buzzing with events on Saturday, 
the traditional big day out comes 
on Sunday. 

Regions throughout the land 
have their own specific pro¬ 
grams. In Puglia, winery visits 
can be combined with stops at 
sites of historical interest or 
natural beauty; Sicily’s program 
focuses on discovering ancient 
and contemporary art and music; 
Tuscany’s cellars display their 
small hidden treasures; Umbria’s 
cellars cater to guests with dogs; 
Friuli Venezia Giulia offers ex¬ 
cursions and sensory workshops; 
and in Trentino Alto Adige, 
wines and sparkling wines are 
paired with traditional culinary 
specialties. 

An app called Cantine Marche 
in Tour helps visitors locate the 
nearest wineries and discover 
what’s on where. The website can 
also be searched by region; click 
“cellars” to call up an interactive 
map. Online: movimentoturismo- 
vino.it. 


Japan Day In Duesseldorf 

The German city of Duessel¬ 
dorf, home to roughly 7,000 
Japanese nationals, is known as 
a stronghold of Japanese busi¬ 
ness in Europe. Each spring, the 
city welcomes visitors looking 
to experience the atmosphere of 
this far-off Eastern land much 
closer to home. Events take place 
by the banks of the Rhine River 
and other areas of the city. 

The program for Japan Day 
on May 26 includes musical and 
dance performances. Cosplay 
displays, a kimono fashion show. 
Manga and comics, shopping 
for handcrafted goods, Ikebana, 
calligraphy, martial arts dem¬ 
onstrations, culinary special¬ 
ties such as sushi, sashimi and 
tempura, and other activities. 
Performers and stand holders 
come from Japanese schools, 
clubs and associations based in 
Duesseldorf At 11 p.m., the skies 
above the river are lit up by a 
fireworks show based on Japan’s 
art and cultural traditions. Entry 
is free. Online: japantag-duessel- 
dorf-nrw.de/en/programme. 
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Conveyer sushi at Aki Running Sushi at K in Lautern in Kaiserslautern, Germany. For 8.90 euros 
($10.50), you can gorge yourself for 30 minutes. But if you see something you like, grab it fast. 


After Hours: Germany 


By Will Morris 

Stars and Stripes 

W hen I stepped into Aki Running Sushi, 
which is located at the K in Lautern, I 
had no idea what to expect. I’ve eaten 
sushi in cities all over the world, 
including Tokyo and Beirut, and I’ve even had ko¬ 
sher sushi in Jerusalem, but the thought of going 
to a mall and paying a flat fee to eat as much sushi 
as possible in a half-hour seemed like some form 
of culinary sacrilege or torture. 

In reality, it wasn’t that bad, but just barely. 
There are typically two types of sushi restau¬ 
rants — sushi bars and sushi-go-rounds (also 
known as conveyor-belt sushi restaurants). 

At a sushi bar you sit in front of a chef and 
watch as each piece is created in front of you like 
a work of art. 

At sushi-go-rounds, the chef places sushi and 
other dishes on color-coded plates on a long 
conveyor belt that runs down the entire counter 
of the restaurant. Customers “order” by selecting 
sushi according to what they want and the color 
of the plate. The plate’s color corresponds to a 
pricing chart on the menu or posted to a wall. It 
might sound odd, but with lots of other people, it’s 
actually really fun. 

Aki Running Sushi is a third type of sushi 
place, a “combat sushi” joint, if you will. Each pa¬ 
tron sits next to a double-decker conveyor belt. A 
waitress comes over and offers you the option of 
a half-hour or a full-hour feeding 
session. Then she tells you the 
time you’re supposed to stop eat¬ 
ing and slaps your check down 
on the table. 

She should just Are a starter 
pistol. 

The first thing you’ll notice 
after the waitress disappears 
is that there are good pieces of 
sushi on the conveyor belt, but 
they are few and far between. 

The second thing you realize 
is that everyone is looking out 
for the same pieces as you, and 
when someone gets a piece you 
are eyeing, you have to resist 
the urge to stand up and start 
swinging. 

The last thing you’ll probably 


AKI RUNNING SUSHI 

Location: K in Lautern, Fackelrondell 1, 
67655 Kaiserslautern, Germany 
Hours: 9:30 a.m. to 8:00 p.m. Mondays-Sat- 
urdays; closed Sundays 
Dress: Casual 

Menu: Sushi, more sushi and a few random 
fresh spring rolls 

Prices: 8.90 euros (about $10.50) for all you 
can eat in 30 minutes, sushi by order 
Information: Phone: (-f 49)(0)631-4147-9156 
— Will Morris 


notice is that the belt moves awfully slowly, vastly 
diminishing the time you have to stuff things in 
your mouth. Not being a sucker, I solved the prob¬ 
lem by grabbing several plates at once. Momma 
didn’t raise no fool. 

As for the food itself, it’s OK. The usual sus¬ 
pects — your imitation crab rolls, your cooked 
sweet shrimp, your octopus, your salmon — are 
all there. If you have ever had sushi from the deli 
section of a grocery store, it’s about the same 
quality. It all hits the spot if you are craving sushi; 
just don’t expect anything fancy. But then again, 
it’s an all-you-can eat place, so why would you? 

morris.wiHiam(i)stripes.com 

@willatstripes 



Not all sushi is raw. Two classic options, cooked shrimp and 
cooked octopus, on offer at all-you-can-eat Aki Running Sushi. 





Vegetable paella retains 
essence of Spanish dish 


America’s Test Kitchen 

T hough traditional paella 
centers on a variety of 
meat and seafood, we 
wanted to develop a 
vegetable-focused version that 
highlighted the array of hearty 
vegetables common in Spanish 
cuisine: artichokes, bell peppers, 
fennel and peas. 

We gave the artichokes and 
peppers extra flavor by roasting 
and then tossing them with a 
bright, lemony sauce. We sauteed 
the fennel with chopped onion to 
give it a rich caramelized flavor 
that gave the dish aromatic back¬ 
bone. Chopped kalamata olives 
brought in a distinct pop of briny, 
contrasting flavor. 

To infuse the rice with 
complex, authentic flavor, we 
bloomed the paprika with the 
garlic and browned diced toma¬ 
toes to give them savory depth. 
We coated the rice with this 
potent mixture before adding 
broth, wine and saffron and sim¬ 
mering the rice until tender. 

Cooking on the stovetop alone 
yielded unevenly cooked rice, so 
we transferred it to a 350 F oven 
where the grains cooked to per¬ 
fection in the steady, even heat. 
You will need at least a 6-quart 
Dutch oven for this recipe. While 
we prefer the flavor and texture 
of jarred whole baby artichokes, 
you can substitute 18 ounces fro¬ 
zen artichoke hearts, thawed and 



America’s Test Kitchen/AP 


Vegetable paella makes the 
most of the hearty vegetables 
common in Spanish cuisine. 

patted dry, for the jarred kind. 

Bomba rice is the most tradi¬ 
tional rice for this dish, but you 
can use any variety of Valencia 
rice. If you cannot And Valencia 
rice, you can substitute Arborio 
rice. Socarrat, a layer of crusty 
browned rice that forms on the 
bottom of the pan, is a traditional 
part of paella. In this version, so¬ 
carrat does not develop because 
most of the cooking is done in the 
oven; if desired, there are direc¬ 
tions on how to make a socarrat 
before serving. 


VEGETABLE PAELLA 


Servings: 6 

Start to flnish: 2 hours 

Ingredients: 

3 cups jarred whole baby arti¬ 
chokes packed in water, quar¬ 
tered, rinsed, and patted dry 

2 red bell peppers, stemmed, 
seeded, and chopped coarse 

V 2 cup pitted kalamata olives, 
chopped 

9 garlic cloves, peeled (3 
whole, 6 minced) 

6 tablespoons extra-virgin 
olive oil 

Salt and pepper 

3 tablespoons chopped fresh 
parsley 

2 tablespoons lemon juice 

1 onion, chopped fine 

1 fennel bulb, stalks discarded, 
bulb halved, cored, and sliced 
thin 

V 2 teaspoon smoked paprika 

1 (14.5-ounce) can diced 
tomatoes, drained, minced, and 
drained again 

2 cups Bomba rice 

3 cups vegetable broth 

V 3 cup dry white wine 

V 2 teaspoon saffron threads, 
crumbled 

V 2 cup frozen peas, thawed 

Directions: 

Adjust oven rack to lower- 
middle position, place rimmed 
baking sheet on rack and heat 
oven to 450 F. Toss artichokes 
and peppers with olives, whole 
garlic cloves, 2 tablespoons oil, 

V 2 teaspoon salt and Vi teaspoon 
pepper in bowl. Spread vegeta¬ 
bles in hot sheet and roast until 
artichokes are browned around 


edges and peppers are browned, 
20 to 25 minutes; let cool slightly. 

Mince roasted garlic. In large 
bowl, whisk 2 tablespoons oil, 

2 tablespoons parsley, lemon 
juice and minced roasted garlic 
together. Add roasted vegetables 
and toss to combine. Season with 
salt and pepper to taste. 

Reduce oven temperature to 
350 degrees. Heat remaining 2 
tablespoons oil in Dutch oven 
over medium heat until shim¬ 
mering. Add onion and fennel 
and cook until softened, 8 to 10 
minutes. 

Stir in remaining minced 
garlic and paprika and cook 
until fragrant, about 30 seconds. 
Stir in tomatoes and cook until 
mixture begins to darken and 
thicken slightly, about 3 minutes. 
Stir in rice and cook until grains 
are well coated with tomato 
mixture, about 2 minutes. Stir 
in broth, wine, saffron and 1 
teaspoon salt. Increase heat to 
medium-high and bring to boil, 
stirring occasionally. Cover, 
transfer pot to oven and bake 
until liquid is absorbed and rice 
is tender, 25 to 35 minutes. 

For optional socarrat, transfer 
pot to stovetop and remove lid. 
Cook over medium-high heat for 
about 5 minutes, rotating pot as 
needed, until bottom layer of rice 
is well-browned and crisp. 

Sprinkle roasted vegetables 
and peas over rice, cover and let 
paella sit for 5 minutes. Sprinkle 
with remaining 1 tablespoon 
parsley and serve. 
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Photos courtesy of Azamara Club Cruises 


Above: The group explored Honf leur, France, a picturesque town that dates to the 14th century, on its own. The town’s Eugene Boudin 
Museum is a lesser-known gem. Below: The Azamara Journey edges close to Santorini, Greece. The 690-passenger ship offers vacationers 
more time on land and the opportunity to visit ports that aren’t accessible to larger ships. 



Four megaship veterans try cruising on a smaller scale 



The Azamara Journey overnighted in Amsterdam, which allowed time 
for a visit to the Rijksmuseum and a bike ride through Waterland. 


By Candyce H. Stapen 
Special to The Washington Post 

S ome people like hosting 
relatives at their homes. 

We prefer cruising with 
family because it gives us 
time together (and apart), plus 
interesting ports, entertainment 
and meals without the hassle of 
shopping, cooking and housekeep¬ 
ing. Every summer since 2009, 
my cousins Wayne and Mary 
Jane have joined me and my hus¬ 
band, David, on the high seas. 

This year, when it came time to 
map out our annual trip, Wayne 
suggested that we try something 
different. Azamara Club Cruises’ 
small ships (azamaraclubcruises. 
com) specialize in upscale 
but casual — no tux or gowns 
required — voyages. Aboard 
its two vessels, the Azamara 
Journey and the Azamara Quest, 
the line offers something it 
calls “immersive cruising,” the 
ability to explore a port through 
shore tours that convey the local 
culture as well as overnights that 
enable cruisers to experience a 
destination after dark as well as 


the next day. 

As frequent cruisers on mega¬ 
ships that carry more than 4,000 
passengers, we wondered if we’d 
find happiness on the 690-pas- 
senger Azamara Journey. Could 
we forgo the bumper cars, ropes 
courses, outdoor movies and 
multiple music and food venues 
on large vessels? 

Despite our misgivings, we 
were hooked by the promise of 
more time on land and the oppor¬ 
tunity to visit ports that aren’t ac¬ 
cessible to large ships. We booked 
Azamara Journey’s nine-night 
Normandy, Holland and Ger¬ 
many package. The ship departed 
from Lisbon, Portugal, in mid- 
June, docking in St. Peter Port, 
Guernsey; Cherbourg, France; 
Honfieur, France; Amsterdam; 
and Hamburg, Germany, where 
we disembarked for our flights 
back to the United States. Our 
booking came with a $300-per- 
person shipboard credit, and our 
goal was to stick as close to that 
amount as possible. After all, 
most cruise lines offer special 
outings — helicopter rides, dog¬ 


sledding atop a glacier, floatplane 
trips, VIP winery tours with din¬ 
ner — for hefty fees, but we hoped 
Azamara would deliver outings at 
more-affordable prices. 

The ship had a pool deck, 
lounge, buffet cafe, main dining 
room, specialty restaurants, gym, 
spa and theater. Although the ven¬ 
ues appeared doll-size compared 
to those on big ships, David and I 
hked the scale. Wayne and Mary 


Jane, however, thought the ship 
was too small and lamented its 
lack of organized activities and 
people-watching spots. 

We all looked forward to our 
first stop, St. Peter Port, Guern¬ 
sey, one of the Channel Islands 
occupied by the Germans in 
World War II. It was time to test 
Azamara’s immersive-cruise 
proposition. Of the six available 
tours in St. Peter Port, two were 



primarily sightseeing rides, a 
third traced the sites in “The 
Guernsey Literary and Potato 
Peel Society,” a novel none of us 
had read, and a fourth explored 
the German occupation, a topic 
that didn’t appeal to us on a fine 
summer’s day. 

That left us two options, both 
of which would have decimated 
our budget: the “Fishmonger, 
Farm and Gin Distillery Tour” 
and that evening’s “Castle 
Cornet Reception.” The medi¬ 
eval castle rose on an island a 
15-minute walk from the dock 
and the admission cost was about 
$23. We wondered whether the 
prosecco, canapes and private 
guide would be worth the added 
zeros. Maybe, but we had an al¬ 
lowance to consider. We settled 
for a self-guided walk and a 
drink at a local cafe. 

Back on board, we were pleas¬ 
antly surprised by the evening’s 
entertainment. We had assumed 
that a small ship focused on land 
tours would skimp on talent. 

But as soon as cruise director 
Eric De Gray began belting out 
“Some Enchanted Evening,” we 
realized our error. In his “From 
Vegas to Broadway” show, De 
Gray, backed by a seven-piece 
chamber orchestra — a rarity at 
sea — sang Broadway favorites. 
His delivery energized a crowd 
of attendees with an average age 
hovering in the mid-60s. 

In the morning, our ship ar¬ 
rived in Cherbourg, at the tip of 
Normandy’s Cotentin Peninsula, 
and stayed 14 hours. That gave 
Wayne, Mary Jane and David 
plenty of time to stroll through 
the Cite de la Mer museum. I 
signed up for a four-hour bus 
tour to Cap de la Hague. 

Following the Route des Caps, 
we passed manor houses, wood¬ 
lands and cornfields. In the ham¬ 
let of Gruchy, we strolled to the 
house where artist Jean-Francois 
Millet was bom. In Port Racine, 
we watched a scuba club prepare 
to search for wrecks; in Le Nez de 
Jobourg, we ventured out onto the 
gorse-and-heather-covered cliffs 
that rose 419 feet above the sea. 

Our next stop was Honfieur, 
a picturesque town that dates 
to the 14th century. Unlike Le 
Havre, across the river, Honfieur 
was not bombed during World 
War II. Cobblestone streets fan 
out from the historical harbor, 
home to centuries-old build¬ 
ings, including half-timbered 
medieval dwellings. Boutiques, 
galleries and cafes line the quay. 
The town’s lesser-known gem, 
the Eugene Boudin Museum, fea¬ 
tures pre-impressionist, impres¬ 
sionist and contemporary works. 

When the ship overnighted 
there, we explored Honfieur on 
our own, pausing at the 15th- 
century Church of St. Catherine 
— the oldest wooden church in 
France — browsing in galleries 
and lingering over a late lunch. 

The ship did not offer a Paris 
shuttle or information on how to 
reach the city on one’s own; this 
was frustrating for Wayne, who 
wanted to visit without paying 
hundreds of dollars to tour sites 
he already knew well. Instead, he 
followed directions gleaned from 
the internet, then took a cab to 
Deauville and a train to Paris. 

That evening, concert pianist 
and raconteur Brooks Aehron 
charmed us with his anecdotes 
and renditions of pieces by 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 
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composers including Sergei 
Rachmaninoff. After his perfor¬ 
mance of new material the next 
night, De Gray and the ship’s 
singers and dancers staged a 
Broadway tribute whose high- 
energy finale featured the cruise 
director in drag circling the 
stage on roller skates. 

The Journey arrived in 
Amsterdam the next afternoon. 
All of us had previously visited 
the cosmopolitan city known for 
its culture, canals and throngs 
of bicyclists. Among its many 
museums, two stand out: the 
Rijksmuseum for its works by 
Rembrandt, Vermeer and other 
Dutch masters, and the Van Gogh 
Museum, which houses the larg¬ 
est collection of the artist’s works. 

Azamara offered a tour of 
the Van Gogh Museum, but it 
conflicted with our previously 
purchased tickets to the Rijks¬ 
museum, so we admired Rem¬ 
brandt’s “The Night Watch” and 
other masterworks on our own. 
By now, we liked the concept of 
overnight stays because it gifted 
us with the ability to see more. 

On the second day in Amster¬ 
dam, David joined the bike ride 
through Waterland, a municipal¬ 
ity north of the city. The bikers 
took a ferry there, then cycled 
through scenery out of a Dutch 
landscape painting. 

The second night in Amster¬ 
dam, the ship’s passengers had 
been promised an AzAmazing 
Evening. We traveled by bus to 
the centuries-old Grote Kerk 
church in Monnickendam for a 
classical organ concert. For the 
finale, 30 actors in period attire 
created a living version of “The 
Night Watch,” complete with a 
dog (real) and a little girl holding 
a chicken (rubber). 

Our final destination, Ham¬ 
burg, has served as a m^or 
German port for centuries. The 
Kunstmeile (art mile) showcases 
five art museums; the Reeper- 
bahn buzzes with bars, clubs 
and brothels; and HafenCity, a 
large urban-renewal district, 
pops with a mix of harborside 
walkways, modern architecture 
and the repurposed redbrick, 
19th-century warehouses of the 
Speicherstadt district. 

Because we wanted to sample 
another Azamara offering and 
still have time to explore on our 
own, we opted to take the Sweet 
Hamburg tour. Twenty-three of 
us walked behind a guide whom 
we couldn’t hear most of the time 
as she had no microphone and we 
had no headphones. Fortunately, 
our destination, the Chocover- 
sum, was well worth a visit. 

By the end of the nine-day 
cruise, we had learned that im¬ 
mersive cruising is dependent on 
the quality of the tours, with lon¬ 
ger and more expensive outings 
perhaps delivering more local 
flavor. We regretted, for instance, 
not busting our budget to take 
the tour that might have brought 
St. Peter Port to life for us. 

Nonetheless, David and I 
would gladly board the Journey 
again, if only for the long hours 
in port. We liked setting our 
own agenda simply by wander¬ 
ing, taking advantage of the 
overnights in Honfieur and 
Amsterdam to experience more 
in an unhurried way, a rarity on 
megaships that steam to differ¬ 
ent ports each day. But the lack 
of things to do on the ship bored 
Wayne and Mary Jane; they 
won’t sail Azamara again. 
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Rainbows, chickens and coffee 

We were famished when we arrived on Kauai. We drove to the Sleeping 
Giant Grill for fresh poke, fish tacos and delicious chicken plates. We sat 
at an outdoor picnic table, sipping freshly roasted coffee from Imua Coffee 
Roasters next door. It was a perfect way to begin the trip. 

Kauai is known as the garden island, and rainbows are plentiful. As we 
drove to our north shore hotel, we were amazed by the lushness of the fiora 
and intensity of the colors. “Spectacularly beautiful,” my mother said. 

We relaxed at the beach in the mornings and ventured out in the afternoons 
when it started to drizzle. One thing interrupted our serenity, something I’ve 
never encountered on a beach before: feral chickens. One of them even stole 
the pineapple from my mother’s pina colada. The chickens have no natural 
predators to keep their numbers in check. Thousands roam Kauai. ' 

For a day trip, we went to the Kauai Coffee estate in Kalaheo. We drank free 
coffee samples and walked among the coffee trees to learn how the coffee is 
made. Caffeinated, we set off to Waimea Canyon, known as the “Grand Canyon of 
the Pacific.” It’s about 10 miles long and roughly 3,500 feet deep. There are look¬ 
out points to admire the red, green and burnt orange gorge and its waterfalls. 

Floods 

Part of what keeps Kauai so lush is abundant rainfall. Kauai’s Mount Waialeale 
is one of the wettest spots on earth, with about 450 inches of rain annually. Unfor¬ 
tunately, in April, a few months after our visit, nearly 50 inches fell on the island in 
one 24-hour period, causing fiooding. Some places on the north shore experienced 
damage, but most of the island was unscathed, including most of the places we visited 
with mom, including Kauai Coffee and Waimea Canyon. 

But the island’s north shore, known for rugged hiking trails, was impacted by the 
fioods. My husband, sister and I took a hike on the challenging Kalalau Trail there dur¬ 
ing our trip in February — without my mother, but accompanied by a guide from a tour 
company, Hike Kauai With Me. That trail will be closed for some time, along with other 
trails in the area, while damage is repaired. 

We also visited the town of Hanalei. We enjoyed shave ice with macadamia nut ice 
cream, took sunset photos by Hanalei Bay and gave Mom her first post-college ramen 
experience. She thought it would be too salty, like noodles in a cup, but she loved the mod¬ 
ern ramen with fresh noodles and roast pork at Ama restaurant, which offers amazing 
mountain views and specializes in ramen. Hanalei was hit by fiooding but nearly every¬ 
thing is open on the main street, including Ama. 


After a short flight to Maui on Hawaiian Airhnes, we headed straight for Maui Brewing Com¬ 
pany’s new restaurant in Kihei. It has excellent island-inspired cuisine and many craft beers. 

We visited the beach town of Lahaina, then set off on a whale watch with the Pacific Whale 
Foundation. It was peak humpback whale season. About a dozen whales dipped their tails up 
and dove as we tried to capture the moment with our cameras. 

For a special night out we went to a traditional hula and feast, the Old Lahaina Luau. My sis¬ 
ter joined in a hula lesson, and we crowded around a pit to snap photos as the roast pig was dug 
up. We took heaping plates before enjoying the expertly choreographed show. 

Before saying goodbye to Hawaii, we shopped for keepsakes at one of the ubiquitous ABC Stores. 

Fortuitously, the Hawaiian convenience store chain sells Trader Vic’s Mai Tai mix. On our last 
day in Maui, we poured it over ice and raised a glass to family. 


Maui 


Clockwise from top: Jennifer McDermott, right, and her mother, Suzanne Grogan, visit Hanalei Bay in Kauai in February; visitors to Kauai Coffee estate enjoy free samples 
tourists admire the colorful gorge and waterfalls at Waimea Canyon in Kauai; hula dancers tell the history of the Hawaiians at the Old Lahaina Luau in Maui; 
feral chickens roam Ke’e Beach in Kauai; a rainbow hangs over the north shore of Kauai. 


By Jennifer McDermott 


M y mother has always had a special connection to Hawaii. 

Her father flew there nearly 200 times as a commercial 
airline pilot. He would bring home fresh pineapples and 
Trader Vic’s Mai Tai mix. The kids got the pineapples. The 
adults got the mix. They even vacationed in Honolulu. 

So when it was time to celebrate my mother’s retirement from the 
hotel industry, we decided to take her on a family trip to Kauai and Maui 
to rekindle and share some of those happy memories. (And in case you’re 
looking for inspiration for your own trip, our itinerary did not include the 
Big Island, where the Kilauea volcano began spewing lava in early May.) 
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After Hours: Korea 


THE ORIGINAL 
PANCAKE HOUSE 


By Kim Gamel 

Stars and Stripes 

C amp Humphreys promises its American resi¬ 
dents a taste of home — and in the case of pan¬ 
cakes, it delivers. 

The Original Pancake House, which has two 
restaurants in Seoul, opened its third South Korean diner 
inside the new bus station on the recently expanded 
Army garrison in March. 

The chain’s other Korea outlets, located in the trendy 
neighborhoods of Itaewon and Gangnam, are popular 
with the brunch set in the capital — meaning customers 
looking for a bite to eat are often faced with long waits to 
sit down at a table. 

At Camp Humphreys, however, The Original Pancake 
House’s setup is more akin to a fast food restaurant, 
where customers pay at a counter and bus their own 
tables. The service is friendly and portions are generous. 

On a recent Sunday, the brightly lit dining room was 
buzzing with families and soldiers. 

The offerings available at the Camp Humphreys loca¬ 
tion will be familiar to fans of the restaurant chain, which 
got its start in Portland, Ore., though the Camp Hum¬ 
phreys location offers fewer choices. 

The Original Pancake House claims it hasn’t changed 
the recipe of its buttermilk pancake batter, which is 
hand-mixed every morning, since it first opened in 1953. 
So, it’s no surprise that the star of the restaurant’s menu 
are the pancakes — which come in a variety of mouth¬ 
watering flavors, including blueberry, banana, chocolate 
chip, coconut, Georgia pecan and even bacon. 

Customers may add protein to their meal by choosing 
from a selection of meat — bacon, link sausages or ham 
— eggs, and scrambles, which are served with three but¬ 
termilk pancakes, hot maple syrup and whipped butter. 

I couldn’t decide, so I ordered the meat lover’s spe¬ 
cial, which had all three. I especially enjoyed the crispy 
bacon, which contrasted nicely with the sweet syrup on 
the fluffy pancakes. 


The pancakes themselves — my first time having them 
in years — were really good, not too eggy or dry. And, if 
you’re a flavored syrup fan, the restaurant offers blueber¬ 
ry or tropical pancake syrups for an additional cost. 

Also on the menu: three types of chicken and waffle 
dishes including Southern fried, Nashville hot, and chick¬ 
en tenders. Those who aren’t in the mood for the famous 
sweet and savory combo can order either separately. 

The Original Pancake House also dishes up uniquely 
American side dishes, including hash browns, specialty 
syrups and homemade sausage gravy fries. A special 
blend of coffee, along with sodas and other beverages, 
can be added to any meal. 

No substitutions are allowed — although customers 
who order egg dishes can upgrade their choice of pan¬ 
cakes from buttermilk to a flavored option for $2. 
gamel.kim@stripes.com 


Location: Building 1780 in the bus station on 
Freedom Road, Camp Humphreys, South Korea. In 
Seoul, locations are 172-2 Itaewon-dong, Yongsan-gu 
and 523-20 Sinsa-dong, Gangnam-gu. 

Directions: If you enter Camp Humphreys from the 
CPX gate, turn left at the first intersection and you’ll 
see the restaurant on your right off Freedom Road. 
Hours: Camp Humphreys location is open 6:30 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Monday-Sunday. 

Prices: Pancakes, waffles and crepes range from 
$6.50-$9.75; Egg dishes from $9.75-$15.75; Chicken 
and waffes from $12.75-$17.50. 

Dress: Casual 

Information: Camp Humphreys location phone 
number: 070-7597-8000. 

— Kim Gamel 


Left: The Original Pancake 
House, which has two 
restaurants in Seoul, opened 
its third South Korean diner 
inside the new bus station at 
Camp Humphreys, the recently 
expanded Army garrison, in 
March. 

Top: Generous portions 
rival what you'd find at most 
stateside pancake eateries. The 
chain originally opened in 1953 
in Portland, Ore. 

Photos by Kim GAMEL/Stars and Stripes 
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Middle: Carved images of the mighty pharaoh Ramses II 
adorn his Abu Simbel temple in Egypt. 

Above: The chamber tomb of Ramses VI, in the Valley 
of the Kings, is rich with hieroglyphics and wall paintings. 



Explore the ancient wonders 
with an adventure travel tour 


By Norma Meyer 

The San Diego Union-Tribune 

L et’s hope the “mummy’s curse” isn’t real. 
Because I’m sweatily crouching through a 
claustrophobic 125-foot-long tunnel inside 
Egypt’s iconic Great Pyramid on my climb 
to its 4,500-year-old royal burial chamber. Dangling 
from my necklace is an amulet charm — the protec¬ 
tive Eye of Horus — because you can’t be too sure in 
this myth-mesmerizing land of powerhouse pharaohs 
and ominous gods. 


“People feel strong energy 
inside the pyramid,” forewarns 
Mohammed Bayoumy, an Egyp¬ 
tologist who is my G Adventures 
guide. “It is the last standing 
monument of the seven wonders 
of the ancient world.” He notes 
that within the conical confines, 
scientists have discovered a mag¬ 
netic field that can supposedly 
cure diseases, sharpen a dull 
razor in a week and preserve an 
apple for two weeks unchanged. 

For 12 days, it seems like I’m 
on a movie set as our G Adven¬ 
tures’ small-group tour explores 
grandiose temples, magnificent 
tombs, ghostly catacombs and 
well-preserved dead bodies of 
Egypt’s extraordinary, sophis¬ 
ticated, age-old civilization. I’m 
blown away by the sheer volume 
of mural-emblazoned, hiero¬ 
glyphic-embellished monuments 
that whisk us back to when VIPs 
were a cow-headed goddess, a 
vulture-headed god, a sky god¬ 
dess, a falcon-faced god (that 
would be Horus, who lost his eye 
battling evil) and hundreds more 


of their mystical ilk. We’ve en¬ 
tered a long-vanished world — or 
underworld. At the necropolis 
Valley of the Kings, I descend to 
King Tut’s famed subterranean 
tomb and get the willies staring 
at his humanlike mummy with 
buck teeth. Along the palm- 
fringed Nile River, we amble 
through an elaborate colonnaded 
shrine dedicated to Sobek, the 
revered crocodile god; it’s here 
we gape at a dozen unwrapped 
crocodile mummies, some once 
adorned in lavish jewelry. 

As for the living, Egyptians 
are very welcoming. Locals keep 
asking me to pose with them for 
selfies — in this Muslim country, 
a white American woman (me) is 
a novelty for a giggling crush of 
cloaked hijab-wearing teen girls 
at the island Philae Temple and 
for soccer-playing boys outside 
an Arabic McDonald’s. Tourism, 
still plagued by terrorist fears, is 
slowly rebounding after plum¬ 
meting following Egypt’s 2011 
political uprising and subsequent 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 35 
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Islamic extremist attacks. I never 
feel unsafe. My biggest worries are 
the gantlets of notoriously aggressive 
souvenir peddlers who drape you in 
Queen Nefertiti-print scarves and other 
wares before you blink. One evening, 
in what could be a scene from a Marx 
Brothers comedy, I frantically sprint 
through Luxor’s open-air bazaar with a 
string of kaftan-clad vendors in pursuit 
waving alabaster bowls, T-shirts and 
Tut figurines. (Lesson learned: Never 
answer “Maybe” when asked “Maybe 
later?” and then go back the same route. 
They await.) 

You’ll be up for the challenge if 
you get to Egypt the way I did — by 
being pampered like Cleopatra. Let 
me digress. It’s not a chariot, but after 
departing Los Angeles, I devour a four- 
course, above-the-clouds, wine-paired 
“candlelight dinner” in business class of 
Turkish Airlines’ 13-hour nonstop flight 
to Istanbul (yours for 45,000 Star Alli¬ 
ance reward miles) before connecting to 
Cairo. (And don’t worry. The flickering 
votives are battery-operated.) The food¬ 
ie feast is prepared by “Flying Chefs” 
donning white aprons and toque hats 
in the cabin, a sight itself By the time 
I land, I have been massaged by my 
own lie-fiat chair, have been schooled 
by Dr. Oz-stamped be-healthy-while- 
airborne videos, have ordered from the 
“wellness” menu a rooibos-lavender- 
date syrup tea that combats jet lag, and 
sawed logs. Bring on the pyramids! 

The triangular edifices are just the 
beginning of our antiquities adventure. 
Even more astonishing are the dual 
rock-cut temples of Abu Simbel, spec¬ 
tacularly carved into a mountainside 
and erected for Ramses II, the dynamo 
Pharaoh who ruled Egypt for 67 years. 
Four 65-foot-tall figures of the seated 
Pharaoh theatrically flank an entrance, 
and along the mural-relief-covered 
interior, the omnipotent king is shown 
grasping vanquished enemies by their 
hair. 

“He was a very busy man. Why? 
Because he had 86 wives and 127 kids,” 
Mohammed says. As we quickly learn, 
ancient times are their own soap opera. 

Abu Simbel is about a three-hour 
drive from where we’re overnight¬ 
ing near the Sudan border in Aswan. 
That area is home to many of Egypt’s 
dark-skinned Nubian people, one of 
the world’s oldest civilizations. Late 
afternoon, a turban-clad, galabiyya- 
robed Nubian named Ashraf Sahloul 
— who enjoys reggae music and dubs 
himself “Captain Hash” — sails us on 
his traditional felucca, a one-mast boat 
that glides across the shimmery Nile. 
“How are you? Happy, happy, good, 
good,” the father of three declares, as a 
marijuana-themed flag flaps from the 
stern. Afterward, we hop into the bed of 
a Nissan pickup truck to travel through 
Ashraf’s Nubian village, its mud-brick 
houses brightly painted mustard-gold 
and lavender-blue. Women in full-length 
black niqabs walk the dusty street, 
donkeys plow verdant fields, and excited 
children shout “Hello, hello!” to us. At 
Ashraf’s family home, we recline on 
floor pillows in the sand courtyard and 
drink signature cold hibiscus tea as 
the melodic call to prayer reverberates 
from a mosque. 

The following morning in Aswan, we 
board a 70-cabin river cruise ship for a 
three-day picturesque Nile journey that 
ends in Luxor, the “world’s largest out¬ 
door museum” (the city boasts one-third 
of the planet’s ancient monuments). The 
Luxor Temple, illuminated at night with 
its lengthy avenue of human-headed 
sphinxes, is absolutely magical. 

I’m an Egyptophile in no time. Out¬ 
standing guide Mohammed verses us 
on such tidbits as these: The Pharaohs’ 
beards were fake and strapped on 


IF YOU GO 

What: G Adventures offers four 
tours — of 8-14 days — in Egypt 
for $719 to $2,399 per person, 
excluding international air 
Online: gadventures.com 
Phone: (888) 800-4100 
Getting there: Turkish Airlines, 
turkishairlines.com, (800) 874- 
8875 


(made of real hair, the goatees were be¬ 
lieved to have divine attributes), mural 
artists created black paint by frying 
insects, and a favorite national dish of 
Egypt is koshary (a heated vegan mix 
of lentils, pasta, garbanzos and rice, 
topped with french-fried onions and 
tomato sauce — it is delicious!). 

Just don’t eat much before you visit 
the two royal mummy rooms at Cairo’s 
renowned Egyptian Museum. Actually, 
I’m fascinated by how more than 4,000 
years ago, to preserve a body for the all- 
important afterlife, Egyptians drilled 
a hole in the brain to suck out liquid, 
removed internal organs, soaked the 
corpse in salt for 40 days, filled it with 
resin, and wrapped it in layers of linen. 
Thanks to those efforts, I can scrutinize 
noble mummies — many miraculously 
with fingernails, hair and teeth intact 
— including the Ramses dynasty big¬ 
wigs and crafty Queen Hatshepsut, the 
female pharaoh who in life dressed like 
a man so followers would accept her as 
king. 

Many of the mummies were discov¬ 
ered in Luxor in the vast Valley of the 
Kings, a graveyard for more than 500 
years of Egyptian history and more 
than 60 tombs. The handful we enter 
are stripped of their gilded riches and 
relics but retain exquisitely detailed 
wall reliefs. In King Tut’s chamber, the 
“boy Pharaoh” who was once entombed 
in a golden sarcophagus now lies inside 
climate-controlled glass mummy toes- 
up, an unbelievable specimen of Egypt’s 
exotic past. 

On the outskirts of chaotic Cairo, we 
don’t solve the riddle of the ginormous 
half-man half-lion Sphinx, its paws the 
size of semi-trucks (and its vacant eyes 
gazing at a Pizza Hut). But it’s easy to 
understand why the world’s first and 
hugest monolithic statue supposedly 
terrified worshippers so much that 
someone whacked off its nose to lessen 
its powers. 

Nearby is the celebrated trio of 
Giza pyramids, anchored by the Great 
Pyramid built 481 feet high for Pharaoh 
Khufu. It took 2.3 million multi-ton 
limestone blocks, 20 years and 100,000 
laborers but “how the pyramid was con¬ 
structed still remains a mystery,” Mo¬ 
hammed says, against an atmospheric 
backdrop of robed locals offering camel 
rides in the desert sands. 

Soon, I’m bent over, trudging through 
a dank, chiseled, narrow passageway 
inside the enduring engineering feat. 
The climb continues in a darkened 
shaft with a 150-foot-long steep ramp of 
wood stairs, then another short tunnel 
to as far as tourists can go — the rather 
plain, granite-walled, fiat-roofed King’s 
Chamber midway up the Great Pyra¬ 
mid. The only object in the haunting 
room is a broken empty stone coffin 
where Khufu was interred 4 millennia 
ago. 

I’d like to tell you I have a pyramid 
power buzz. But I’m just lightheaded 
from the stifling air and remember¬ 
ing that the Pharaoh’s body was never 
found. Before turning back, I touch 
my Eye of Horus necklace and happily 
reach in my pocket for the tiny good- 
luck scarab beetle that a vendor insisted 
I buy. 
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Photos by Norma MEYER/The San Diego Union-Tribune 


Top: Massive columns tower over visitors in the Karnak Temple 
complex, where celebrations honored Amun, an Egyptian god of life. 


Middle: A baker makes Egyptian baladi bread at the Alezba Village 
restaurant in Cairo. 

Above: The Kom Ombo temple was dedicated to the crocodile god 
who lorded over the Nile. 
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After 15 years, Dierks Bentley finally feels established in country music. But he still wants to evolve. 


By Emily Yahr 

The Washington Post 

Dierks Bentley has more than a dozen hit singles, has 
been nominated for 13 Grammys and is about to release 
his ninth studio album. Yet the country star says it was 
only in the past few years that he finally felt like he had 
established a foothold in the genre, particularly with 
touring. 

“It’s like, ‘Wow, people just show up now.’ I don’t 
have to peek behind the curtain every night to see if 
everyone’s going to be there,” Bentley says by phone 
from Nashville during a break while rehearsing for his 
summer tour. “It’s weird knowing that we’ve carved 
out a little bit of a niche as far as what fans can come to 
expect when they see us play live.” 

A bit of self-deprecating reflection? Sure, but Bentley, 
42, isn’t entirely joking. He’s often candid about the 
challenges of being in such a competitive industry and 
even took a break to release a bluegrass record in 2010 
when he was frustrated with the mainstream country 
world. And although he has found the kind of success 
he could have never imagined when he moved to Nash¬ 
ville in the mid-1990s, Bentley calls himself a “born 
seeker” who can’t stop thinking about how to evolve. 

“I’ve achieved more than I’ve ever dreamed musi¬ 
cally, but it’s never been about that for me. It’s never 
been about money,” he says. “It’s been about fans as far 


as I love seeing people, but really, it’s just about... still 
trying to figure out this crazy thing called life.” 

It’s a mgjor theme on Bentley’s new album, “The 
Mountain,” which drops June 8. The title track cap¬ 
tures these internal struggles, with such lyrics as 
“There’s always another one a little bit higher / Just 
when I think I’m finally done. I’m staring at another 
one / So I reach down deep and I lace ’em up tighter.” 

Bentley wrote and recorded much of the album 
in Telluride, Colo, (hence its title); he brought along 
six songwriters to brainstorm among the mountains, 
where he goes to recharge. The result was 13 songs that 
he calls “very autobiographical.” The sound is a mix of 
country, bluegrass and rock, from the rollicking “Burn¬ 
ing Man” (featuring tour openers Brothers Osborne) to 
the softer “How I’m Going Out.” 

“Dierks has never been afraid to show fans every 
part of who he is,” says Brandon Lancaster, lead singer 
of Banco, also opening for Bentley on this tour. “The 
bluegrass side of it, the party side, the heartbreak side 
... Dierks has done a really good job of exploring every 
avenue of who he is as an artist.” 

The new album’s first single, “Woman, Amen,” is 
in the Top 5 on country radio, and it hits Bentley’s 
sweet spot: a big, contemporary-sounding radio hit 
that carries a deeper message. It was inspired by his 
wife, Cassidy (they have three young children), and the 


chorus ends with a straightforward “Thank God for 
this woman, amen.” While some wondered whether this 
message was pointed — it was released in the midst 
of the #MeToo movement — Bentley says it was just 
coincidence. 

“It had nothing to do with the ‘Me Too’ movement or 
any of that, it was just, that’s the way I feel about my 
wife,” he says. 

But when people started bringing up the timeliness 
of the message, Bentley was immediately onboard. 

“I’m like, ‘Yeah! I love that. I’d love to be part of 
that. Please associate me with that, that would be 
wonderful.’” 

Bentley has been vocal about the fact that some of 
his lighthearted popular singles — including the recent 
“Drunk on a Plane” and “Somewhere on a Beach” 

— don’t reflect the album’s more thoughtful themes. It’s 
a frequent conundrum in country music, since labels 
often won’t release an album until a single climbs 
high enough on the charts. Although Bentley says he 
wouldn’t necessarily choose to sing his recognizable 
party hits such as “Sideways” or “5-1-5-0” alone in his 
free time, he appreciates how critical they are to creat¬ 
ing the energy-packed atmosphere in arenas. 

“When I’m putting a set list together... those songs 
get people excited,” he says. “This is why they come to 
my shows.” 


Dierks Bentley’s new album, “The Mountain,” will be released on June 8. 

Courtesy of The Green Room 
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When is a number just a number and 
when is it much more? Seven is a 
mystical digit sometimes representing 
perfection and it appears in grand no¬ 
tions like Seventh Heaven or the Seven 
Seas. In the case of Beach House’s “7,” it 
also refers to Victoria Legrand and Alex 
Scally’s seventh full-length album, with 
their joint output at 77 songs and the last 
song on the record 7 minutes long. 

Furthermore, the band notes the visual 


similarity between one and seven, con¬ 
sidering the latter as an ideal opportunity 
for a career restart. What an entirely 
propitious launch of a new phase it is. 

Opener “Dark Spring” has a Cure¬ 
like opening drum fill and just when 
its psychedelic vibes are about to pull 
you under, the brightness of the refrain 
brings light. “Dive” is similarly bipo¬ 
lar, with a dreamy start and a manic 
conclusion, while ballad “Pay No Mind” 


is defined by its drums’ slow thump that 
anchors the etherealness of the track. 
“L’Inconnue” is partly in French, totally 
eerie and hints at what Cocteau Twins 
might sound like with Legrand’s contral¬ 
to instead of Liz Fraser’s soprano. 

Legrand and Scally also credit the 
advantages of being able to work in their 
new home studio, and with producer 
Peter Kember (aka Sonic Boom) and 
drummer James Barone for some of the 


steps forward. If anything, “7” proves 
that even after over 13 years together. 
Beach House is not merely playing by 
numbers. 

All in all, “7” distills the best of Beach 
House so far, searches far and wide for 
new elements and probes fresh depths 
and elevations and — to put a number on 
it — cranks them up to 11. 

— Pablo Gorondi 
Associated Press 


Van Morrison 
& Joey DeFrancesco 

You’re Driving Me Crazy (Sony Legacy) 

Van Morrison has come up with a 
simple, and surprisingly effective, way to 
combat possible writer’s block — recycle 
old songs and standards with a brand new 
approach. He tried it before with “Duets: 
Re-Working the Catalogue” in 2015 and is 
at it again in “You’re Driving Me Crazy.” 

This time he’s teamed with Joey De- 
Francesco in a relaxed, jazzy workout no¬ 
table for its easy, almost effortless swing. 
This is Morrison when he’s not trying too 
hard, not looking for new ways to express 
the emotions captured so brilliantly in his 
earlier work, simply enjoying the chance 
to team up with a superb organist and 
trumpeter to revisit some of his older 
songs mixed in with a few classics. 

They shine on a number of standards, 
including Cole Porter’s “Miss Otis Re¬ 
grets,” which Morrison personalizes with 
some distinctive mumbling. 

He reaches all the way back to 1968’s 
“Astral Weeks” for an updated “The Way 
Young Lovers Do,” one of the most evoca¬ 
tive pieces from that landmark album. 
The composition stands the test of the 
time, and Morrison’s vocal performance 
meets the challenge. 


VAN MORRISON 

AND JOEY DEFRANCESCO 



He’s taking a number of songs original¬ 
ly performed in more of a rock style and 
putting them in a jazz context. The joy he 
finds is clear from the opening moments, 
and there are several occasions when the 
sometimes grumpy Morrison laughs with 
pure delight. 

Taking away the pressure of coming up 
with new masterworks to match “Into the 
Mystic” and “Moondance” seems to have 
liberated Morrison. And, lest ye forget, 
this man can sing. 

— Gregory Katz 
Associated Press 


Stephen Malkmus & the licks 

Sparkle Hard (Matador) 

Stephen Malkmus’ seventh album 
fronting the Jicks is a tight, tasteful set 
of asymmetrical jams. “Cast Off” sets 
the tone with Malkmus sauntering in 
and admitting “I need some attention” 
before a cascade of guitar haze envelops 
the scene. Before you know it he’s singing 
about “fiscal plague / information dust / 
piled over everyone,” and laying out the 
album’s blueprint: “It’s so contagious.” 

An array of dizzying styles are made to 
fit his oeuvre. There’s a stately, violin-led 
segue, “doggerel verse” and even Auto- 
Tune to help blur the message. “Future 
Suite” trades in equal parts rare groove 
and choogle, amounting to pure Califor¬ 
nia ease. 

“Bike Lane” pokes fun at their urban 
proliferation and namechecks Freddie 
Gray, undercutting the focus on some¬ 
thing like that against a life expectancy of 
“max 25.” Malkmus mocks the situation 
in a Ray Davies-hke drawl as the band 
punches it for the theoretical getaway. 

The poignant “Middle America” is the 
best song here, a languid ramble with 
hooks to spare and the line “you should 
be blushin’ / to a hue of Robitussin.” 

“Refute” returns to the range musically 
but the duet with Sonic Youth’s Kim Gor¬ 



don is a tale about falhng for an au pair 
“that jumps off the page.” “Kite” is mostly 
a guitar conversation with Malkmus 
breaking off a celestial solo for the ages. 

On the recalcitrant “Shiggy,” Malkmus 
reminds us that he’s “come from the 
underground.” That still resonates. But 
he’s never rested on his laurels. At one 
point he declares, “I will not be one of the 
watchers /1 will not disappear.” 

“Sparkle Hard” makes that loud and 
clear. 

— Jake O’Connell 
Associated Press 
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Upending macho cliches ^ 


Former Navy SEAL focuses on healing after military service in memoir 


By Jonathan Drew 
Associated Press 

R etired Navy SEAL James Hatch 
was adamant about avoiding “Ac¬ 
tion Man” cliches in a memoir 
that offers wrenching detail on 
mental and physical wounds that nearly 
drove him to suicide. 

In fact, Hatch’s book never uses the 
term “Navy SEAL,” an approach solidi¬ 
fied during a conversation with a fellow 
commando embarrassed by its ubiquity in 
books and movies. 

“I didn’t want to use it either,” Hatch 
said in a phone interview. “I wanted the 
story to be able to stand on its own.” 

The title of “Touching the Dragon: 

And Other Techniques for Surviving 
Life’s Wars” refers to a technique Hatch 
learned in a mental hospital after his wife 
encountered him at home with a gun in 
his mouth. The approach involved writ¬ 


ing, over and over, about the night that he 
suffered a career-ending wound search¬ 
ing for Army Sgt. Bowe Bergdahl, who 
walked off his post in Afghanistan. 

That written recol¬ 
lection sets the stage 
for Hatch’s refiection on 
how commandos fighting 
abroad cope with return¬ 
ing to civilian life and, as 
Hatch writes, “shoulder 
the darkness that accom¬ 
panies such work.” 

Hatch endured 18 
surgeries to fix skin and 
bone mangled by an enemy bullet. As he 
recovered. Hatch struggled with dark 
thoughts about his missions. 

In the book, he explains the purpose of 
writing about what troubled him. “You 
hate yourself for fiawed reasons. So expose 
them. When you face it, the dragon you 
think is going to incinerate you, doesn’t.” 



Last year. Hatch was among a handful 
of searchers whose wounds were used as 
evidence at the pohtically charged sentenc¬ 
ing for Bergdahl, who pleaded guilty to 
deserting and endangering fellow service- 
members. Bergdahl received a dishonor¬ 
able discharge, but no prison time. 

“I did not see the evidence that the judge 
saw. I don’t know what happened to Sgt. 
Bergdahl after he was captured,” Hatch 
said. “I’m at peace because he got a dishon¬ 
orable discharge, and that’s a life sentence.” 

The book makes judicious use of combat 
imagery. A seven-page description of 
a nighttime Afghanistan mission ends 
without gunfire, but Hatch notes how 
civilians’ horrified expressions struck 
him. When gunfire is described, it makes 
a point about the grimness of war, such 
as the death of the military dog Spike, the 
namesake of Hatch’s charity. 

Hatch wanted to use fewer wartime 
sequences but relented to co-author 



James Hatch 

Christian D’Andrea. 

“Christian’s argument was that we 
needed to build a scene so that people 
could understand the background before 
I got to the point where I needed help,” 
Hatch said, adding that he sought to avoid 
“bragging, videogame-esque vernacular.” 

Also at the book’s core are descriptions 
of how his wife and fellow servicemem- 
bers kept his recovery on track. 

“I could not deny that people cared for 
me,” Hatch said in the interview. “And that 
said everything I needed, really.” 



The Crooked Staircase 

Dean Koontz 

Jane Hawk continues her quest 
to bring down a vast conspiracy 
in “The Crooked Staircase,” a 
follow-up to “The Silent Corner” 
and “The Whispering Room.” 

Hawk is the most wanted 
woman in America, and being 
on the run makes it hard to rest 
or trust anyone. She can’t see 
her son, and the only people 
she can truly rely on are keep¬ 
ing him hidden and safe. When 
her husband committed suicide, 
she knew it was murder. Her 
investigation put a target on her 
back, and now she goes after the 
corrupt organization Arcadia, 
a giant octopus of a group that 
she pursues until she brings the 
entire thing crashing down. But 
every move she makes is met 
with a counter move by her en¬ 
emies, who have the resources to 
eliminate her once and for all. 

While she methodically goes 
after the next name on the list 
hoping it will lead to someone 
higher up in the group, the novel 
also focuses on a brother and 
sister who are young writers. 

The material the writers have 
created potentially poses a threat 
to Arcadia and its ultimate goals. 

“The Crooked Staircase” is 
a page-turner to dive into this 
summer. 

— Jeff Ayers/AP 


In the Hush of the Night 

Raymond Benson 

Annie Marino works for the 
FBI out of Chicago. When a car 
crash produces more than a dead 
driver, she learns the woman 
stashed in the trunk has a tattoo 
of bloody bear claws on her neck. 
Several women with the same 
tattoo have been found over the 
years, all suspected of being vic¬ 
tims of a human trafficking ring. 
With no leads or suspects, it’s 
been frustrating for the FBI and 
Marino, who wants to stop these 
criminals and rescue the women. 

Marino’s neighbor, Jason Ward, 
is a recent college graduate whose 
fiancee’s family has Russian 
ties. The more he questions the 
motives of his future in-laws, the 
more he begins to worry. 

A young woman from St. 
Petersburg, Russia, is lured to 
the U.S. to pursue her dream of 
being a fashion model. When she 
makes it to the U.S., she’s thrown 
into a nightmarish situation. She 
realizes that she’ll have to fight if 
she wants to survive. 

The lives of Marino, Ward 
and the young Russian woman 
are destined to colhde, and their 
strength lies in hope and sheer 
will to overcome impossible odds. 

Benson has crafted a compel¬ 
ling story with realistic charac¬ 
ters. 

— Jeff Ayers/AP 


He 

John Connolly 

The he of the eponymous “he” 
is comedian Stan Laurel, who, 
with Oliver Hardy, was Laurel 
and Hardy, one of the most suc¬ 
cessful and beloved comic teams 
in the early 20th century. With 
only the pronouns of he or him, 
Connolly reimagines Laurel in 
both abstract and three-dimen¬ 
sional ways, getting to the soul 
of Laurel, the comic, the multi- 
married, forever-in-debt-with- 
alimony alcoholic. 

“He” has no plot and is written 
as a memoir and with a stream- 
of-consciousness approach with 
short chapters. Connolly looks at 
Laurel’s life and career, alternat¬ 
ing between the comedian’s last 
days in a Santa Monica, Calif., 
apartment to his career that 
began around 1906 when the 16- 
year-old made his first appear¬ 
ance at a London music hall. 

“He” also is a story of Old 
Hollywood when the medium 
of movies was just gearing up, 
a story of gossip, of myth and of 
what makes a legend. 

Connolly’s research meticu¬ 
lously touches on unfair contract 
negotiations and the treatment of 
actors as disposable commodities. 

“He” is gracefully written and 
maintains its lyrical look at the 
comic, despite being a bit too long. 

— Oline H. Cogdill/AP 


Limelight 

Amy Poeppel 

Texas native Allison Brinkley 
moves to New York City with her 
husband and three children. 

After her job falls through, Al- 
hson meets pop megastar Carter 
Reid after a fender bender. The 
teenager is entitled, hung over 
and unsupervised. In a comedy of 
errors, Alhson finds herself cook¬ 
ing meals and running errands 
for Carter. It’s good money and 
relatively easy work. 

Carter is as rotten as they 
come because he’s never been 
taught basic etiquette and 
boundaries. After going on a 
bender and firing everyone in his 
life, Allison is the only one who 
refuses to let him act like a fool. 
Slowly she earns his respect. 

Carter is starring in the Broad¬ 
way show “Limehght,” which is 
slated to be a huge hit. Unfortu¬ 
nately, he doesn’t want to put in the 
work. The director and the pro¬ 
ducers know it, and it’s clear to Al¬ 
hson that Carter’s reputation is on 
the line. She makes it her personal 
responsibility to help him. The 
time for undisciphned behavior 
has passed. It’s time to take this 
megastar to the next level. 

“Limelight” is a unique 
blend of the audacious celebrity 
lifestyle and the challenges of 
modern-day mothers. 

— Lincee Ray/AP 


The Storm 

Arif Anwar 

“The Storm” is a circular tale 
about the individual effects of 
poor disaster planning and even 
poorer governmental response. 

The novel’s inspiration was the 
1970 Bhola cyclone, which struck 
what is now Bangladesh and 
killed up to half a million people, 
primarily because of storm- 
surge fiooding. 

I expected Anwar, who was 
born in Bangladesh and has 
worked with large non-govern¬ 
mental organizations on poverty 
and public health issues, to delve 
into the details of that storm, 
which should still serve as a cau¬ 
tionary tale for coastal communi¬ 
ties. The storm data seems a rich 
mine for storytelling: hostile rela¬ 
tions between India and what was 
then East Pakistan that hindered 
communications about hazardous 
conditions, or its legacy as one 
of the world’s deadliest natural 
disasters. Instead, Anwar explores 
Bangladesh’s struggle for indepen¬ 
dence through intimate, intercon¬ 
nected stories that span 60 years. 

The storm is a catalyst for the 
narrative, but it’s something that 
happens almost entirely offstage. 

“The Storm” ends up as a 
richly realized, instructive tale 
about what to do with people set 
adrift by mqjor disturbances. 

— Jennifer Kay/AP 
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WEEKEND: TELEVISION & DVD 



John McDoNNELL/Washington Post 


Lauren, left, and David Liess are filming an HGTV show, “Best House on the Block,” that will debut this fall. “I think HGTV has 
given people some self-confidence to take on houses they wouldn't ordinarily have taken on,” Lauren Liess says. 

Many homeowners find inspiration in home makeover programs 


NEW ON DVD 

“Early Man”: Aardman Animations 
star Nick Park, the brilliant mind 
behind the adventures of “Wallace & 
Gromit,” tries to outdo the Flintstones 
in his latest comedy “Early Man.” 

The film, set at the exact moment the 
Stone and Bronze Ages collide, milks 
humor out of primordial playfulness 
and primitive puns. On that level it 
scores big, but the film slightly misses 
the goal when it comes to the kind of 
humanity Park has presented over the 
years through the “Wallace and Gromit” 
offerings. It’s only a minor miss, 
leaving the movie overall one of the 
most delightful tales of men in animal 
pelts in film or TV history. Much of the 
humor in the script by Mark Burton and 
James Higginson (based on a story by 
Park) relies heavily on anachronisms 
for comedy. Playing a game of soccer 
between early man and not-quite-as- 
early man is the biggest bit of twisting of 
history, but it continues from the use of 
a weird bug as an electric razor to giant 
black-and-white bugs worn as if they 
were soccer shoes. 

“Game Night”: There’s no question 
the undisputed winner in the comedy 
is the generally dependable Rachel 
McAdams. The infectious energetic 
and unfiltered exuberance she brings to 
the role of the super competitive Annie 
— one of a group of best friends who get 
together on a regular basis to play parlor 
and board games — turns what was 
little more than an extended episode of 
a television comedy series into more of 
a winning effort. Overall, the direction 
by John Francis Daley and Jonathan 
M. Goldstein is pedestrian except for 
the computer graphics used to make 
many of the locations look like game 
boards. That element provides a spark, 
but never ignites anything else original 
from the pair. “Game Night” is like 
playing Monopoly, if the only properties 
were the four railroads. The players 
can go through the motions, but without 
more elements, the overall result is far 
from great. 



20th Century Fox 


Jennifer Lawrence stars in “Red 
Sparrow,” which is now out on DVD. 

Also new on DVD May 22: 

“Red Sparrow”: Russian intelligence 
agent trained as a seductress struggles 
when she starts having feelings for the 
target of her mission. Jennifer Lawrence 
stars. 

“I Kill Giants”: Teenager (Madison 
Wolfe) is the only thing that stands 
between terrible giants and the 
destruction of her small town. 

“The 15:17 to Paris”: Three American 
soldiers stop a terrorist attack on a train. 
Clint Eastwood directed this story based 
on true events. 

“Mile Marker”: Two-tour veteran of 
the Iraq and Afghanistan wars travels 
7,000 miles across the United States to 
interview veterans. 

“Call the Midwife: Season Seven”: 
Nurses and nuns help deliver and 
protect newborns in an effort to make 
the world better for the women who 
come to them for help. 

— Rick Bentley/Tribune News Service 


By Jennifer Barger 
Special to The Washington Post 

W hen Kuangchi Chang and 
her husband, Robert Peter¬ 
son, were planning a kitchen 
renovation in 2015, they drew 
on a lot of professional help. And we’re 
not talking only about the contractors 
who transformed the den and sun porch 
of their 1970s Colonial into a sleek white- 
and-gray cucina. Chang, a confessed 
HGTV fanatic, watched countless epi¬ 
sodes of rehab shows such as “Property 
Brothers,” “Love it Or List It” and “Flip 
or Flop” to get ideas. 

“Those programs helped me imagine 
how I could completely rethink our lay¬ 
out,” she said. “We moved the kitchen to 
a completely different area in the house, 
installed an extra window and turned our 
old kitchen into a family room. I probably 
wouldn’t have thought all that was pos¬ 
sible without HGTV. It got so I’d rewind 
the TiVo to show Robert a fixture or tile I 
liked on some episode!” 

Chang and other homeowners, real 
estate agents, and home buyers and sellers 
find themselves in a housing market that’s 
almost as infiuenced by reahty TV as it is 
a property’s good bones (or good school 
district). Real estate agents, designers and 
market watchers say design trends, selhng 
practices and budget expectations can all 
be colored by factors such as photogenic 
Chip and Joanna Gaines’ farmhouse-rustic 
rehabs on “Fixer Upper” or the aggressive 
pricing strategies on “Fhp or Flop.” 

HGTV’s widespread infiuence is 
not surprising: Since the network was 
launched on basic cable in 1994, its view- 
ership has skyrocketed higher than offers 
in a bungalow bidding war. According to 
the most recent Nielsen ratings, HGTV is 
the fourth-most-watched cable network 
in the United States, averaging more than 
1.6 million viewers overall. 

Similar channels (DIY) and shows 
(TLC’s recently returned redecorating 
juggernaut “Trading Spaces” and Bravo’s 
fiashy “Flipping Out”) are also capital¬ 
izing on reality real estate and rehab’s 
popularity, and it’s no wonder anyone who 
is selling, renovating or buying property 
has had their expectations infiuenced by 


these shows. 

“I think HGTV represents the idea that 
if you improve or upgrade your house, 
you’ll improve your life,” says Baltimore 
blogger Kate Wagner, who runs the 
tongue-in-cheek website Mcmansionhell. 
com. “It’s appealing, but in many ways 
it’s escapism. Remodels and real estate 
transactions aren’t this easy in real life.” 

Mandy Mills of Compass is one of 
the many real estate agents who have 
experienced the network’s effect on home 
buyers and sellers. 

“When we go into an appointment with 
a new chent, my partner and I often joke 
that we live in an HGTV world,” Mills 
said. “In any property we show, every¬ 
thing has to be together. It’s not what 
people expect when they’re paying D.C. 
prices. The way reality TV depicts homes 
going from grungy to beautiful means that 
we stage nearly every listing we sell.” 

Mills counsels sellers to pony up the 
sometimes hefty fees (up to $10,000 for 
a large house) to professionally stage a 
space because she thinks it ultimately 
leads to a higher selling price that will 
recoup the cost. Mills and other profes¬ 
sionals also credit the rise of Pinterest 
and shelter magazine-perfect Instagram 
shots (#hexagontile! #Moroccan rug!) 
with amping up clients’ standards. 

Not all house hunters are expecting 
pristine, recently updated properties. 
HGTV has also taught many people to 
look beyond frumpy 1980s oak kitchen 
cabinets and closed-off layouts. Channel¬ 
ing suave “Property Brothers” real estate 
agent/rehabber twins Jonathan and Drew 
Scott, buyers now can envision open floor 
plans in crabbed Victorian rowhouses 
and gleaming, white-on-white kitchens 
supplanting beat-up 1970s Formica and 
hnoleum. 

“I think HGTV has given people some 
self-confidence to take on houses they 
wouldn’t ordinarily have taken on,” says 
Great Falls, Va., interior designer Lauren 
Liess, who is filming the first season of her 
own HGTV makeover show, “The Best 
House on the Block.” “Audiences see the 
transformations, and it’s easier for them 
to imagine what can be done to an older 
place or a cookie-cutter home.” 

On her show, homeowners (many of 


whom are recent buyers) leave the big 
decisions and remodeling completely in 
Liess and her team’s paintbrush or ham¬ 
mer-wielding hands, a common practice 
on makeover shows. It’s an idea, she says, 
that is translating to the industry overall, 
with more design clients and buyers will¬ 
ing to take risks or accept edgier concepts 
from the pros. 

“When I work with buyers, we talk a 
lot about looking past messy paint and 
flooring and having a vision,” says real 
estate agent-turned-developer Ati Okelo 
Williams, who starred in the HGTV pilot 
“DC Flippers” last year. “But watch¬ 
ing lots of HGTV and going on Pinterest 
really helps people get a clearer idea of 
what things could look like. Sometimes 
it’s as simple as replacing the carpet.” 

Realty reality programming might also 
be responsible for spreading home design 
trends — colors, materials, furniture 
styles — from one region of the country 
to another. Take the breezy, beachy vibes 
(glass tile, muted pastels) of the Califor¬ 
nia-based “Flip or Flop,” or the modern 
farmhouse chic (white furniture, vintage 
signs) of “Fixer Upper” from Waco, Texas. 

“We have started getting more requests 
for shiplap,” says Bill Millholland, an 
executive vice president at remodeling 
firm Case Design/Build, referring to the 
grooved, interlocking wooden boards that 
“Fixer Upper” hosts Chip and Joanna 
Gaines use to add rustic flair to every¬ 
thing from kitchen islands to bedroom 
ceilings. “I’m not sure if it’s Houzz, 
shelter magazines or TV, but I feel like 
people’s taste is getting more transitional 
and modern,” he said. 

But is the popularity of big reveals 
and boutique-hotel-like rooms creating a 
slightly bland aesthetic? Are these fixer- 
upper shows that purport to be original 
actually making all our houses look the 
same? Scan a bunch of listings on a real- 
estate website such as redfin.com or real- 
tor.com, and you might be overwhelmed 
by the sea of white subway tile and the 
preponderance of open floor plans. 

Plus, in older neighborhoods, you’ll see 
plenty of historic houses where behind, 
say, its 1900s facade, is an interior that 
could be zapped in from a Vegas ranch 
house or a Toronto condo. 
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^The new secondhand smoke’ 

Inadequately controlled noise, especially in urban areas, presents a growing danger 


By Mindy Fetterman 
Special to The Washington Post 

O ne of the quietest places in 
noisy New York City is in 
the middle of the Metropoli¬ 
tan Museum of Art, which 
draws 7 million visitors a year. 

Most don’t know of the tiny Astor 
Chinese Garden Court tucked deep 
within the giant museum. And so, it is 
quiet here. 

In a city whose cacophony can 
reach 95 decibels in midtown Man¬ 
hattan — way above the federal 
government’s recommended aver¬ 
age of no more than 70 decibels 
— the commotion over all that racket 
involves irate residents, anti-noise ad¬ 
vocates, bars, helicopter sightseeing 
companies, landscapers and construc¬ 
tion companies, as well as City Hall. 
The 311 nonemergency call service 
gets 50,000 calls a day, and the No. 1 
complaint is noise. 

New York University has a five-year 
study underway — funded by the Na¬ 
tion^ Science Foundation — to moni¬ 
tor noise in New York. The Sounds of 
New York City project aims to track 
sound across the city. But what policy 
makers will do with the information 
not yet clear. 

the change in city noise 
whether it is getting worse or by how 
much. But experts point to rising 
complaints, more lawsuits, more 
people with hearing problems, an 
studies showing that noise has 
negative health effects 
Noise is “the new sec 
ondhand-smoke issue 
said Bradley Vite, who 
pushed for regulations 
Elkhart, Ind., that come 
with some of the nation’s 
steepest fines. “It took de 


to educate people on the dangers of 
secondhand smoke. We may need 
decades to show the impact of second¬ 
hand noise.” 

The Environmental Protection 
Agency has said that noise below an 
average of 70 decibels over 24 hours is 
safe and won’t cause hearing loss. The 
National Institute for Occupational 
Safety and Health says anything below 
an 85 won’t cause hearing loss for 
workers exposed to loud machinery. 

But those levels are way above 
recommendations made by the Euro¬ 
pean Union. In 2009, the EU set noise 
guidelines of 40 decibels at night to 
“protect human health.” And it said 
steady, continuous noise in the day¬ 
time — such as the noise on highways 
— should not exceed 50 decibels. 

“We’re in active denial” about the 
effects of noise, said Rick Neitzel, di¬ 
rector of environmental health policy 
at the University of Michigan in Ann 
Arbor. “We’re far, far behind what 
Europe is doing.” 

When it mapped noise across the 
country last year, the Department 
of Transportation found that 
97 percent of the population 














State University in Fort Collins. 

Aircraft noise fell by 95 percent 
from 1970 to 2004 as plane engines 
got quieter, according to the Federal 
Aviation Administration. But local 
battles over airport and airplane 
noise continue for communities in 
flight paths. 

People in poorer and racially 
segregated neighborhoods live with 
higher levels of noise than other 
people, according to a 2017 study led 
by the School of Public Health at the 
University of California at Berkeley. 
Neighborhoods with median annual 
household incomes below $25,000 
were nearly two decibels louder than 
neighborhoods with incomes above 
$ 100 , 000 . 

And communities where at least 
3 in 4 residents are black had me¬ 
dian nighttime noise levels of 46.3 
decibels — four decibels louder than 
communities with no black residents. 

Noise doesn’t just affect hearing, 
noise activists say. A study by the 
University of Michigan showed an as¬ 
sociation with cardiovascular disease 
and heart attacks, ac¬ 
cording to Neitzel, who 




Neitzel said. “But the problem is that if 
noise is more than 50 decibels, there’s 
an increased risk of heart attack and 
hypertension,” he said. “Noise at 70 
decibels is not safe.” 

According to the Earth Journalism 
Network, when you hear a jackham¬ 
mer, that’s 130 decibels of noise; 
a chainsaw, 110. At a rock concert 
standing near the speakers? 120. 
Getting passed by police with sirens 
blazing? 120. Behind a garbage truck? 
100. At a noisy restaurant? 70. 

A few states and cities are begin¬ 
ning to do something to quiet things 
down. 

In Texas, new “quiet concrete” 
is being tested on two stretches of 
highway. The $12.4 million project 
is aimed at replacing concrete sound 
barriers that won’t be needed because 
highway traffic will be quieter. 

“Most of the roaring noise from 
highways comes from the tires on the 
road, not the engine or exhaust noise,” 
said Robert Bernhard, vice president 
for research at the University of Notre 
Dame. Traditional concrete is raked 
with grooves that run across the road 
to drain water, he said. 

Quieter concrete has grooves that 
go with traffic and drops highway 
sound levels 5.8 decibels, on average. 




In Phoenix, more than 200 miles of 
lighway have been resurfaced with 

)ld tires to dampen sound, said Doug 
Nintzel, spokesman for the Arizona 
Department of Transporta¬ 
tion. More than 6,000 re¬ 
cycled tires are used in 
every mile of rubber¬ 
ized four-lane highway. 
“It means millions of 
tires have been recycled 
and kept out of landfills,” 
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The ultimate gender reveal 


Ferris wheel in Maryland changes color for expecting couple 


By Petula Dvorak 
The Washington Post 

H e wanted a motorcade for 
the wedding. A huge one. 

She was good without 
one, thanks. 

They compromised on four black 
SUVs. 

So when it came time for the next 
big life milestone, Cameron French, 
34, decided he was going to try 
again to go big. 

“The burnout, it’s pink or blue!” 
he explained to his wife, Johnna 
French, 35, a couple of months into 
their pregnancy. 

Even before they were expecting, 
Cameron bookmarked the YouTube 
video showing special tire treat¬ 
ments that produce a spectacular 
blue or pink cloud when the driver 
floors the gas while keeping the 
parking brake on, drag-racing-style. 

That, he decided, would be the 
ultimate gender reveal. 

Maybe you’re unfamiliar with 
this thing, a gender reveal. It’s a rel¬ 
atively recent insta-tradition that’s 
tempting to mock for its millennial 
look-at-us, over-the-top revelry. 

Gender-reveal parties are the 
public unveiling of the sex of an 
expecting couple’s baby, done in in¬ 
creasingly spectacular ways. Social 
media archaeology shows us that 
a couple uploaded a video from a 
gender-reveal party in 2008, where 
friends and family gathered as they 
cut into a white cake that was pink 
on the inside. “It’s a girl!” 

Gender-reveal parties have be¬ 
come as ubiquitous as baby showers. 
It is a curious time for such a trend, 
when the emerging public lives of 
transgender Americans are bring¬ 
ing the question of gender fluidity 
into the public conversation. 

And also when the stereotypes of 
blue and pink — let alone gender-re¬ 
veal party themes like “Tractors or 
Tutus?” or “Touchdowns or Tiaras?” 
— are at long last being challenged. 

But gender-reveal bashes are 
irresistible. There are compilations 
online of the most outrageous spec¬ 
tacles — shattering open a plastic 
baseball full of blue powder or un¬ 
sealing a cardboard box unleashing 
a cloud of pink balloons. 

Back to Cameron and Johnna. 

Not long after the happy news that 
the Washington, D.C., couple was 
pregnant, Cameron brought out the 
old bookmarked video to begin his 
latest campaign — the gender-re¬ 
veal burnout. 

“She wasn’t as receptive to the 
idea as I thought she would be,” 
Cameron said, explaining the evolu¬ 
tion of their ultimate gender-reveal. 

“We live in D.C., where there’s 
barely room to parallel park,” 
Johnna said. “It’s not like we live in 
Oklahoma or something.” 

So with Johnna’s quite reason¬ 
able veto, like any mature man and 



Photos by Michael S. Williamson 

The Washington Post 

Johnna French, above and right, 
and her husband Cameron, right, 
found out via Ferris Wheel color 
what gender their baby will be. 

future father would do, Cameron 
went to his mom. 

Robin Coward-Knight, a first- 
time grandma-to-be who raised 
a boy, was raised with boys and 
unabashedly wants a girl, described 
her reaction. 

“I asked him, ‘What did Johnna 
say?”’ she said. “And when he told 
me that she wasn’t feeling it, I told 
him he had his answer.” 

“And then I went to look it up 
online. It was dangerous!” Coward- 
Knight said. “There was this one 
guy who nearly killed the whole 
family when he lost control of the 
car.” 

Cameron relented. 

So they decided on a nice dinner 
at one of the restaurants at National 
Harbor in suburban Maryland. Fine 
view, unlimited food, and they’d just 
do the cake thing, pink or blue. 

As they were calling around, pric¬ 
ing it out, someone told them that 
for a lot less than a nice family din¬ 
ner, they could pay to turn the giant 
Ferris wheel at the harbor any color 
they wanted. Like pink. Or blue. 

Bingo! Cameron would get a 
wheel, after all. 

Turned out the folks at the Capital 
Wheel are pros at this. 

And they worked with the couple 
to keep it a secret — even from 
Cameron and Johnna. 

When their doctor knew for 
certain the sex of their baby, they 
had the result sealed in an envelope. 
Cameron picked up the sealed enve¬ 
lope and — quickly, before he had a 
weak moment — turned it over to a 
trusted colleague. 

“It has to be someone you trust. 
But they can’t be too close,” Johnna 
explained. “Because a close friend 
might drop hints or something.” 

The colleague made the con¬ 
nection with the people at Capital 



Wheel and told them the color to 
shine at 8:45 p.m. that Friday. 

At sunset, friends began to gather 
on the waterfront. Beneath the 
wheel were blue and pink balloons, 
gift bags and light hors d’oeuvres. 

As guests arrived, they picked blue 
or pink stickers to wear, signaling 
their hopes for the couple. 

Cameron said he really doesn’t 
care. He wants a healthy baby. And 
yes, he’s a car guy, but — hello? 

— Danica Patrick. “I believe, if I 
have a daughter, she can watch car 
races with me and sports with me, 
that women can do anything,” he 
said. “I don’t need a boy for that.” 

Johnna wasn’t hiding anything. 

“I really do want a girl,” she said. “I 
know a boy would be easier with the 
hair and other things. But I really 
want a girl.” 

At 8:40, the crowd — most of them 
had no idea the Ferris wheel was 
involved — were told to walk back 
out on the pier a bit. And look up. 

The wheel flashed blue! Then 
pink! Then pink-and-blue, pink-and- 
blue. 

Then... pink! 

Screams, cheers, lots of screams 
from grandma, hugs and kisses as 
Cameron’s white pants reflected the 
pink glow and the couple embraced. 

One of the guests sheepishly 
peeled off his blue sticker. “I feel 
like I’m wearing the losing team’s 
jersey,” he said. 

“Now we know who’s coming,” 
Johnna said. “Now, the name.” 

And no, it will not be Danica. 


Gender-reveal bashes are irresistible. There are compilations 
online of the most outrageous spectacles — shattering open 
a plastic baseball full of blue powder or unsealing a cardboard 
box unleashing a cloud of pink balloons. 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LIFE^^^ 

Lisa Smith Molinari 

Stop, see, feel this 
Memorial holiday 

T his Monday, will you sleep a little later? Will you 
check the weather over your morning coffee, and 
curse the rainclouds? Will you stop at the store to 
grab packages of hot dog buns, bottles of ketchup 
and charcoal briquettes? Will you ice down beverages 
and season hamburger patties? Will you plug in strings of 
lights, relax in lawn chairs and enjoy your day off work? 
As you should. 

However, there are three other things — things that 
are more important than the grill or the weather or the 
mosquitoes — that we should all do this weekend so that 
Memorial Day isn’t just another public observance. 

First, stop. Set aside the mundane concerns of the day. 
Pause the frantic pace of the weekend. Block out the im¬ 
mediate. Focus on what gives Memorial Day meaning. 

A few decades ago, everyone knew someone who 
served in the military. During World War II, 12 percent 
of Americans joined the service. Now, less than 1 percent 
of the population serve in the military due to moderniza¬ 
tion, automation and the all-volunteer force. This mili¬ 
tary-civilian gap in familiarity makes it more important 
for us to make a conscious effort to remember why we 
observe Memorial Day. 

On May 5,1868, M^or General John Logan declared 
that flowers should decorate the graves of fallen Union 
and Confederate soldiers of the Civil War at Arlington 
Cemetery, stating, “Let no neglect, no ravages of time, 
testify to the present or to the coming generations that we 
have forgotten as a people the cost of a free and undivid¬ 
ed republic.” By the end of World War I, “Memorial Day” 
was being recognized across the country as a holiday to 
honor those soldiers, sailors, airmen and Marines who 
gave their lives flghting for our country’s freedom in all 
American wars. That’s how it all started. 

About 1.2 million Americans have died in battle or 
while serving in theater in all conflicts since the Ameri¬ 
can Revolution; however, every year, 150,000 men and 
women voluntarily raise their right hands to enlist in 
the US. military. They take the Oath of Enlistment (or 
the officers’ Oath of Office) promising to defend the US 
Constitution “against all enemies, foreign and domestic.” 
Whatever the reason they decided to enter the military 
— most join to serve their country, to get the GI Bill, 
to see the world or to learn job skills — when they take 
this solemn vow, they know that there is a possibility, no 
matter how remote, that they could face danger, injury or 
even death. Monday is the day that we show respect for 
those who paid that ultimate price. 

Second, see. Open your eyes. Look around. Find the 
war memorials in every small town and metropolis in 
this country. From the small monument alongside the 
marina in my village of Jamestown, R.L, to the moving, 
stark Vietnam Memorial bunkering the earth on the Mall 
in Washington, D.C. From the names of alumni who died 
serving in combat carved into the wall at my children’s 
high school, to the All Wars Memorial to Colored Soldiers 
and Sailors in Philadelphia. From the tiny Ball’s Bluff 
National Civil War-Era Cemetery in Leesburg, Va., where 
54 Union Army soldiers were laid to rest, to the seem¬ 
ingly endless rows of more than 400,000 gravestones at 
Arlington Cemetery. 

Memorials to fallen heroes are everywhere. All you 
have to do is open your eyes and see them. 

Third, feel. As you look at the memorials and grave¬ 
stones of those who fought for our freedom, think about 
how it must have felt for them to face the terror of war. 
Contemplate the courage it must’ve taken for them to 
place themselves in harm’s way for the greater good. 
Appreciate that these heroes lost their lives while flghting 
valiantly so that we can live in a free, democratic society. 
Consider the families who won’t grill hot dogs or relax 
in lawn chairs on Monday because they will be shedding 
tears over the graves of their fallen loved ones. 

Those brave, selfless souls deserve to be remembered 
in a meaningful way. Stop, see, feel on Monday, to keep 
their legacy of honor alive. 

Read more of Lisa Smith Molinari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflifedJgooglemail.com 
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ACROSS 

1 Picnic annoyance 
8 Cold quarters 
13 Racetrack informant 

20 Like okapis and 

giraffes 

21 Sit pensively 

22 Cry from a survivor 

23 Conversation over a 

few whiskeys? 

25 Wear 

26 Pose 

27 Mario Vargas Llosa’s 

country 

28 Strummed 

instrument, for short 

29 Where butter and 

cheese are produced 

30 _buddies 

31 Moreover 

32 Org. for drivers 

33 Return to base 

36 2015 Verizon purchase 
38 Filth covering pecans 
and such? 

45 Borodin opera prince 

46 Fasten, in a way, with 

48 Asian holiday 

49 Tush 

50 Venison spread? 

53 Relics, to Brits 

55 “You betcha!” 

56 Very beginning? 


58 Give a leg up ... or a 

59 Lose one’s coat 

60 Casting need 

61 Notwithstanding 

63 Brings on 

64 Sprayed in the face 

67 Hardly a dolt? 

68 Powerful scents 

69 Made up 

70 Virus fighters 

71 Director Wenders 

72 Unnamed character 

in Camus’s “The 
Stranger” 

73 Ground cover? 

74 Connections 

75 Buds come in them 
80 Office’s counterpart 
83 Avoid a jerk? 

85 Mozart’s Don Alfonso 

and Leporello 

86 Shout with an accent 

88 Gathered intelligence 

(on) 

89 It has lots on the 

internet 

90 Break up with an 

“unbreakable” Ellie 
Kemper character? 

93 “Black-ish” network 

94 Part of a kit 

95 It may be found next 

to a spade 

96 Sashimi option 
98 Ready for battle 

100 DNA building block 
105 Restroom sign 


106 “What’s Going On” 
singer, 1971 

107 Tampa Bay N.F.L.’er 
110 Beats in the race 
lllPuts a stop to 

sentimentality? 

114 Term for a word that 
isn’t the dictionary 
but maybe should be 

115 Subject of una 
serenata 

116Subjectofthe2006 
documentary “When 
the Levees Broke” 
117Promenades 

118 Rehab program 

119 Plug 

DOWN 

1 Cake with rum 

2 Hovering craft 

3 Understand 

4 Industry, for short 

5 Treat on a stick 

6 Stuns, in a way 

7 Intruded (on) 

8 Watson’s company 

9 Cavity filler 

10 Be a witness 

11 Exude 

12 Loving verse? 

13 Some pageant wear 

14 Brought charges 

against 

15 Daddy 

16 Criticize severely 

17 Part of a makeshift 

swing 

18 _after 


19 Depend 
24 “Just pretend I’m 
right” 

29 Singer of high notes 

30 Scottish accents 

33 Dusted off, say 

34 James who won a 

posthumous Puhtzer 

35 Says, informally 
37 “When the Levees 

Broke” director 

39 High_ 

40 Publisher in a robe, 

familiarly 

41 Algonquian Indians 

42 Open, as a bottle 

43 Prince and others 

44 Some drink garnishes 

46 Fish whose name 

sounds like the past 
tense of 46-Across? 

47 Greets silently 

51 Begets 

52 Take back 
54 3-3, e.g. 

57 Site of one of the 
Seven Wonders of 
the Ancient World 

61 Professional fixer; for 

short 

62 Uses Gchat, e.g. 

63 Scornful sound 

64 H. G. Wells villain 

65 Four-time Australian 

Open winner 

66 Picasso, e.g. 

67 Recent arrival 

68 Personalized music 

gift 



69 Backyard shindig, 

informally 

70 Perfect score, or half 

of a score 

71 Smart remarks 

73 Zooey of Fox’s “New 
Girl” 

75 Long, narrow pieces 

of luggage 

76 Modify 


77 Where Hemingway 

wrote “The Old Man 
and the Sea” 

78 Old Chrysler 

79 _terrier 

81 Parties 

82 Pastor role in “There 

Will Be Blood” 

84 Keeper of the books, 
for short 

87 Japanese appetizer 


91 Lifts 

92 Everything 

94 Appear that way 
97 101 course 

99 “... I’ll eat_! 

100 Order (around) 

101 May or Bee 

102 Prevent from 
clumping, say 

103 In conclusion 


104 Sway 

107 Random data point 

108 _Reader 

109 Powerful politico 
111 & liroupled 
113 “Collage With 

Squares Arranged 
According to the 
Laws of Chance” 


GUNSTON STREET 


OID YOU THROW OUT 

wv FAvoRrre t-smirt? 

THE ONE WITH THE 

HOLESJHAT SMEl^ . 
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“Gunston Street” is drawn by Basil Zaviski. Email him at gunstonstreet@yahoo.com. Online: gunstonstreet.com. 
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The story of the U.S. military's role 
in Afghanistan, as seen through 
the eyes of Stars and Stripes 
journalists covering America's 
longest war. 

Only $14.99 with Free Shipping 


ORDER NOW at www.stripesstore.coiTi 
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FACES 



THE 

SPARK 


Sara Gilbert 
ignited the 
return of 
k ‘Roseanne’ 


ABC 


Sara Gilbert has reprised her role as daughter Darlene Conner on the reboot of “Roseanne.” The show, 
already renewed for a second season, is airing on AFN-Pulse. 


By Yvonne Villarreal 

Los Angeles Times 

A round this time 21 years ago, “Roseanne,” 
the sitcom about the blue-collar Conner 
family, came to an end after a successful 
10-year run. The notion that it’d be pulled 
out of retirement more than two decades later and 
become the success story of the 2017-18 television 
season would have likely elicited a Roseanne-like 
cackle from the cast back then. 

Yet here we are. It’s a recent weekday, and origi¬ 
nal “Roseanne” cast member Sara Gilbert, the mas¬ 
termind behind the show’s return, is reflecting on 
the sitcom’s blockbuster second coming. And all she 
can muster is a wide-eyed look as she shakes her 
head in disbelief. 

“It’s one of those kind of fantasies you could never 
imagine,” said Gilbert, who has juggled her reprisal 
of the wisecracking daughter Darlene Conner with 
her duties as executive producer and cohost of day¬ 
time gabfest “The Talk.” 

When Gilbert had the idea just over a year ago to 
revive the comedy, she was certain it’d be a futile 
endeavor. “I didn’t think the cast would be game, I 
didn’t know if I could only get some people and not 
others,” Gilbert, 43, insisted. 

When former costar John Goodman appeared on 
“The Talk” and they revived their “Roseanne” char¬ 
acters for a comedy bit, the idea came up again — so 
she put in the asks. It turns out the cast was game. 
And so were viewers. The revival of “Roseanne” has 
established itself as a bright spot of mammoth pro¬ 
portions for ABC — and network television overall. 

Boosted by interest in the reunion of the original 
cast, the premiere totaled more than 25 million view¬ 
ers, prompting ABC to quickly renew the revival for 
a second season. The revival gears up for its season 
finale Tuesday after pulhng in a weekly average of 
around 19 million viewers, placing it neck-and-neck 
with CBS stalwart “The Big Bang Theory.” 

In the midst of “Roseanne’s” victory lap is 
Gilbert. 

“This all really started with her,” says ABC En¬ 
tertainment President Channing Dungey by phone. 
“We were hoping for big things, but the launch re¬ 
ally caught us all by surprise. It blew doors off of 
any projections we put together.” 

The show’s triumph allowed star Roseanne Barr to 
return to the spothght as a lightning rod of contro¬ 
versy. A flood of think pieces examined her support 
of President Trump and the show’s point of view in 
the divisive cultural climate. 

Seated at her publicist’s offices, Gilbert care¬ 
fully considers some of the blowback the show has 


received largely fueled by Barr’s Twitter feed and 
outspokenness. 

“It’s such a political climate now that I always 
am nervous that people will hear one thing, see one 
thing and prejudge the show, or decide not to watch 
the show,” she said. “You can never control the way 
people interpret something or take something. I think 
the show itself has a great message. I think we’re at 
a time in our culture where when somebody doesn’t 
like what one person has to say, they’ll stop listening 
or not want to see an entire product that is related to a 
lot of points of view, and a lot of people.” 

She continues: “Of course, I don’t love it if people 
aren’t going to watch the show for those reasons, but 
I think for the most part, people seem to be watching. 
The ones that are can see that it’s a show for every¬ 
body. It’s not a show about one political party or it’s 
not a show that’s a platform for one set of ideas. It’s 
really about a family that is divided over politics.” 

As the driving force behind the show’s return, 
Gilbert is protective of its legacy. She was entering 
her teen years when the show originally launched 
in 1988, and she remembers how it resonated as one 
of the few shows depicting a working-class family. 
Gilbert won’t go so far as saying the recent election 
sparked the idea to bring back “Roseanne,” but she 
notes the timing of its return at “such a perfect time 
culturally.” 

“I’ve just never felt like I was done with this char¬ 
acter, or this family, and I never wanted to quite set 
it down,” she said. “I know people do focus a lot on 
doing other work, but I think if you’ve got a character 
and a vehicle where you can make something great, 
that’s so unusual.” 

Gilbert did go on to other work post-“Roseanne.” In 
2010, she launched “The Talk.” She worked around 
that schedule to ensure she could take a hands-on ap¬ 
proach for the revival. 

“I have probably like a perfectionistic side, cou¬ 
pled with the fact that this is just an extremely im¬ 
portant project to me, and something that I didn’t 
want to let anybody down,” Gilbert says. “My worst 
fear was that we were going to make something 
that tarnished the reputation of the original series. 
I guess I just felt like if I was involved, at least I’d 
know I was doing the best I could. I was trying to 
just be a part of every element that I could be a part 
of, without overstepping my place.” 

Executive producer and co-showrunner Bruce 
Helford, who also worked on the original series, said 
Gilbert was dedicated to making the new “Roseanne” 
brave and topical. “You don’t tell Sara to go home,” 
he said. “Her need to make this (show) great was al¬ 
ways there and she was always there. She was part of 
everything.” 


Actress to receive humor prize 


From wire reports 

Julia Louis-Dreyfus is one 
of the most decorated actors in 
television history. She holds the 
record for the most Emmys ever 
won by a single performer — 11 
total, six of which were consecu¬ 
tive wins for “Veep” — as well as 
a Peabody Award, Golden Globe 
and nine Screen Actors Guild 
awards. This fall, she will add the 
most prestigious award in come¬ 
dy to her collection: the Kennedy 
Center’s 2018 Mark Twain Prize 
for American Humor. 

“Like Mark Twain, Julia has 
enriched American culture 
with her iconic, unforgettable, 
and outright hilarious brand of 
humor,” said Deborah Rutter, 
president of the Kennedy Center, 
in the announcement Wednesday 
morning. “Over four decades, her 
wildly original characters and her 
gift for physical comedy have left 
us in stitches. Julia is a role model 
for so many, and we look forward 
to honoring her on October 21.” 

Louis-Dreyfus, 57, has built a 
sitcom career on playing bold¬ 
ly neurotic single women. She 
caught her big break at 21, join¬ 
ing the “Saturday Night Live” 
cast for three years, but became 
a household name in the 1990s 
playing the self-absorbed Elaine 
Benes on “Seinfeld.” 

Louis-Dreyfus will receive the 
21st-annual Mark Twain Prize 
at a nationally televised gala in 
October. 

Morning show expands; 
‘The Chew’ canceled 

ABC’s “Good Morning Ameri¬ 
ca” is expanding to a third hour 
— and swallowing “The Chew” to 
make room. 

The network said Wednesday 
the new third hour will air at 1 
p.m. Eastern, which is often the 
spot for the cooking show. “GM A” 
starts at 7 a.m. “The Chew” has 
aired for seven seasons. ABC 
didn’t reveal when the third hour 
of “GMA” will begin, but said 
“The Chew” episodes will air as 
planned until September. 


Other news 

■ History was made on the CBS 
reality series “Survivor.” For the 
first time in 36 seasons, the sea¬ 
son finale ended in a tie. Host Jeff 
Probst on Wednesday night re¬ 
vealed jurors on “Survivor: Ghost 
Island” in Fiji were deadlocked at 
five votes apiece for Wendell Hol¬ 
land and construction supervisor 
Domenick Abbate. Holland, a 33- 
year-old furniture builder from 
Philadelphia, won. 

■ Comedian and “Ginormous 
Food” host Josh Denny has called 
his tweets using the N-word and 
comparing use of “straight white 
male” to the racial slur as “very 
incendiary,” but he said he’s not 
sorry. Denny appeared on Van La- 
than’s podcast “The Red Pill” on 
Tuesday. He said he has received 
death threats over the tweet mak¬ 
ing the comparison amid a slew of 
criticism. While unapologetic, he 
told Lathan: “I take responsibility 
for it. I said those things.” Denny 
dropped several N-bombs during 
his appearance on the podcast, 
including some after Lathan ob¬ 
jected. That, said Lathan, is “un¬ 
believably telling.” 

■ Actor Scott Baio will not be 
prosecuted for allegedly molest¬ 
ing actress Nicole Eggert on the 
set of their 1980s sitcom “Charles 
in Charge,” Eggert told the Daily 
News on Wednesday. Eggert said 
she met with prosecutors from 
the Los Angeles County District 
Attorney’s office on Wednesday 
and got the official word her as¬ 
sault claims are too old to pursue 
under the applicable statute of 
limitations. 

■ Lisa Scottoline, the best¬ 
selling crime writer, has a new 
publisher and is working on a dif¬ 
ferent kind of book. G.P. Putnam’s 
Sons told The Associated Press 
on Thursday that it had reached a 
six-book deal with Scottoline. The 
deal includes her first historical 
fiction, a planned trilogy set in 
Italy during the fascist reign of 
Mussolini. 

From wire reports 


‘Solo’ shows a young Chewie 



Joel C Ryan, Invision/AP 


Finnish actor Joonas Suotamo plays 
Chewbacca in “Solo.” 


By Ryan Pearson 
Associated Press 

“Solo: A Star Wars” 
story doesn’t just intro¬ 
duce audiences to a new 
actor playing Han Solo, it 
shows his sidekick Chew¬ 
bacca in ways he hasn’t 
been seen in previous Star 
Wars films. 

Chewbacca actor Joonas 
Suotamo says the differ¬ 
ences surprised “Solo” star 
Alden Ehrenreich. The 
film depicts the charac¬ 
ters’ first meeting, long be¬ 
fore they become heroes of 
the Rebelhon shown in the 
original Star Wars trilogy. 

The former Finnish basket¬ 
ball player stands 6-foot-lO and 
studied with original Chewbac¬ 
ca actor Peter Mayhew to get 
the Wookiee’s mannerisms and 
sounds right. 

Suotamo was actually on the 


veteran Star Wars actor on the 
“Solo” set, having started with 
the franchise in 2015 with “The 
Force Awakens.” 

He says he was impressed with 
how Ehrenreich handled the Solo 
role, which was made famous by 
Harrison Ford. 
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OPINION _ 

Erdogan’s power push stirs new chaos 


By Ishaan Tharoor 

The Washington Post 

G iven the Trump administration’s 
recent dramatic moves in the 
Middle East — its rejection of 
the Iran nuclear deal and its em¬ 
brace of Israeli Prime Minister Benjamin 
Netanyahu’s hard-line worldview — it may 
be easy to overlook what’s happening near¬ 
by in Turkey. 

But that would be a mistake, and not only 
because President Recep Tayyip Erdogan 
casts a shadow across the looming con¬ 
frontation with Tehran and is leading the 
criticism of President Donald Trump’s de¬ 
cision to move the U.S. Embassy in Israel 
to Jerusalem. 

Turkey is now in the middle of both an 
alarming currency crash and a heated 
election campaign. The two things are not 
unrelated. Some observers argue that Er¬ 
dogan’s decision to stage presidential and 
parliamentary votes on June 24 — months 
ahead of schedule — and explicitly meddle 
in monetary policy has contributed to the 
rapid decline of the Turkish lira, which 
lost as much as 5.5 percent of its value on 
Wednesday alone. 

And as the Turkish president seeks once 
more to consolidate power in his deeply di¬ 
vided country, the effects of his politicking 
risk spilling across borders. 

On Sunday, for example, Erdogan staged 
a huge rally in the Bosnian capital, Sara¬ 
jevo. Though it was not formally part of his 
election campaign, the speech was clearly 
aimed at a domestic audience. The Turkish 
leader railed against European countries 
like Germany, his frequent boogeyman, 
saying that “European countries claiming 
to be the cradle of civilization have failed.” 

Erdogan also extolled the old Ottoman 
legacy in the Balkans and hyped up the 
meaning of the upcoming election. Voters 
would “not only be choosing a president 


and deputies” in parliament, he said, but 
“making a choice for our country’s upcom¬ 
ing century.” 

Critics warned that such grandstanding 
abroad had grave repercussions. Erdo¬ 
gan likes to cast himself as a leader of the 
Muslim world, and he received prominent 
backing during the visit from Bakir Izet- 
begovic, the Muslim member of Bosnia’s 
tripartite presidency. 

But, as political scientist Jasmin Muja- 
novic observed, the Bosnian trip risked 
upsetting the already delicate balance of 
power in a country that is still struggling 
to fashion a liberal democracy. “It gives 
fodder to the surging far-right in the EU 
which wants nothing more than to reject 
Bosnia’s already dubious aspirations for 
EU membership by claiming, falsely, that 
the country is a hotbed for Islamists and 
Muslim radicals,” wrote Mujanovic for 
the Balkan Insight website. “The optics of 
Erdogan’s visit to Sar^evo, in short, were 
terrible.” 

Erdogan likely won’t be bothered. Much 
of his foreign policy has been built around 
boosting his image at home even if it af¬ 
fects ties with other countries, including 
the U.S. and other NATO allies. Erdogan’s 
alliance with ultranationalists and battles 
with Kurdish factions complicate Ameri¬ 
ca’s ability to help stabilize both Iraq and 
Syria. And Erdogan has found in the US. a 
useful political punching bag. 

“Turkey is neither an adversary in the 
conventional sense nor completely an ally,” 
the Center for Strategic and International 
Studies noted in a new policy brief on how 
Washington should deal with Ankara. 
“Ties are unlikely ever to return to the in¬ 
timacy of the Cold War, and even so, a for¬ 
mal break in the relationship is unlikely.” 

But things at home aren’t rosy, either. 
More than a decade ago, in the early years 
of his rule, Erdogan presided over one of 
the world’s greatest economic success sto¬ 


ries. Now, credit agencies are cutting the 
ratings of Turkey’s sovereign debt from 
junk to junkier, while its heavily indebted 
corporate sector appears increasingly vul¬ 
nerable to future US. interest-rate hikes. 

Erdogan’s move to call snap elections 
led to a brief rally in Turkish markets, but 
a recent set of remarks before investors 
in London — where he said he wanted to 
tighten his own grip over monetary policy 
— sent the lira into a deeper tailspin. 

“The president’s apparent recklessness 
with the currency has left many observers 
baffled,” reported Laura Pitel of the Fi¬ 
nancial Times. “Durmus Yilmaz, a former 
central bank governor who advises the op¬ 
position lYI party, suggested that the pres¬ 
ident may be deliberately crashing the lira 
to create a sense of national crisis to boost 
his support in elections.” 

In a familiar move, Erdogan’s camp has 
blamed the economic mess on shadowy op¬ 
ponents. On Wednesday, a host of his allies, 
including his son-in-law and a deputy prime 
minister, pinned the currency crash on out¬ 
side actors and enemies of the state. That’s 
standard rhetoric in Erdogan’s Turkey, 
where the president has built a mqjoritar- 
ian government by pandering to nationalist 
sentiment and bemoaning foreign plots and 
conspiracies against the nation. 

Such tactics may have their limits. Erdo¬ 
gan is no shoo-in for re-election, and most 
signs point to him amassing at best a razor- 
thin majority, as he did in a controversial 
2017 referendum that further expanded 
his presidential powers. 

In a polarized landscape, analysts warn 
of Erdogan’s overreach. “Erdogan can 
control many things, but the dollar is one 
thing he cannot,” said Gonul Tul of the 
Middle East Institute in Washington. “His 
tendency to monopolize economic finan¬ 
cial decision-making has become a liabil¬ 
ity. Turkish lira’s free fall can cost him the 
elections.” 


Is Obamas’ Netflix deal good for Netflix? 


By Alyssa Rosenberg 

The Washington Post 

B ecause politics and entertain¬ 
ment are inextricably intertwined 
these days, it felt inevitable rather 
than surprising when Netflix an¬ 
nounced it had signed a deal with Barack 
and Michelle Obama that will see the for¬ 
mer president and first lady produce (and 
possibly appear in) content for the stream¬ 
ing service. It’s a smart pairing for the 
Obamas, who are making their first foray 
into producing in an environment that’s 
likely to give them a lot of time and space to 
figure out what they’re doing. And while the 
Obamas are just another high-profile pick¬ 
up for the free-spending Netflix, the deal 
also hints at some of the limits of the com¬ 
pany’s current approach to programming. 

Neither Netflix nor the Obamas are say¬ 
ing yet just how big this deal is. It’s clear 
that Netflix has a tremendous amount of 
cash to spread around: In 2017, its content 
budget was $6.3 billion, a figure that’s ris¬ 
ing to $8 billion this year. In 2017, Netflix 
snapped up hitmaker Shonda Rhimes, 
stealing her from ABC Studios, and in Feb¬ 
ruary the service signed superproducer 
Ryan Murphy to a five-year, up-to-$300 
million contract. 

I’d be surprised if the Obamas’ deal 
were that rich. They may be a draw per¬ 
sonally, but having a constituency is not 
the same thing as knowing how to produce 
great content, as A1 Gore’s experiment 
with Current TV should remind Netflix. 


But whatever Netflix is paying the former 
first couple, that figure is private, making 
it hard to attach a specific dollar figure to 
complaints that the Obamas are cashing in 
on the presidency — an advantage for the 
former first couple. 

And because Netflix doesn’t report 
viewership numbers for its original pro¬ 
gramming, at least not in a conventional 
way, it’s an ideal home for a pair of first¬ 
time producers. 

By teaming up with a broadcast televi¬ 
sion network, or even a glossy cable chan¬ 
nel such as HBO, the Obamas would have 
become subject to the harsh glare of the 
Nielsen ratings system. It can’t be fun for 
a network executive to contemplate can¬ 
celing content by a former president. But 
continuing to air programming by the 
Obamas that failed to find an audience 
might raise questions about whether a net¬ 
work was staying in business with them 
for political reasons. The worst thing that 
could happen to the Obamas as they move 
toward becoming a media brand is a deal 
like Megyn Kelly’s move to NBC: A high- 
profile and expensive announcement that 
undercuts the star power of the person who 
was supposed to be a big get. 

A more intriguing question is what Net¬ 
flix ultimately gets out of this deal. The 
announcement has prompted the usual 
rumblings about a boycott from conserva¬ 
tives, though as is often the case, it’s wise 
to see if these threats actually materialize 
in substantial numbers. If they do, it could 


be because Netflix’s pursuit of original 
content has actually made the service feel 
less essential. 

Landing the Obamas makes for a splashy 
headline, but the decision to pursue the 
couple is, in certain respects, a completely 
logical extension of the company’s strategy 
to create content for absolutely everyone. 
In a lineup of original programming that 
includes a raft of new Adam Sandler mov¬ 
ies and a buddy-cop flick that pairs up Will 
Smith and an ore, a handful of Obama spe¬ 
cials looks less strange and more of a piece 
with throwing everything at the wall to see 
what sticks. 

Netflix’s attempts to provide some 
original content that will appeal to every¬ 
one, while moving away from shows and 
movies it has licensed from other studios, 
has produced a lot of content for Netflix 
though very little that is exceptionally dis¬ 
tinguished or compelling. The service is 
much broader but also much less deep. 

“Obama Nostalgia” may be yet another 
category of content for Netflix to build a 
display carousel around, along with mov¬ 
ies such as the mediocre Obama roman¬ 
tic comedy “Southside With You” and the 
young-Obama biopic “Barry.” But it’s hard 
to believe that Obama projects alone will 
bring in a flock of new subscribers and 
keep them for the long term. If Netflix 
really wants to make itself the only enter¬ 
tainment service its subscribers need, it’ll 
have to do more than offer a few things to a 
million different interest groups. 
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OPINION 

What newspapers 
are saying at home 

The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

New immigration policy is cruel 

The Dallas Morning News 

Here’s a frightening reality: Thousands 
of vulnerable kids may be headed to Texas, 
which is already overwhelmed with prob¬ 
lems in its own child welfare system. 

The Trump administration is scouting 
three military bases in Texas as possible 
shelters for migrant children in its new get- 
tough plan to separate them from parents 
who’ll be prosecuted for illegally crossing 
the Mexican border. 

We understand that the crackdown — 
under which even first-time offenders face 
separation — is intended to discourage oth¬ 
ers from trying to come here illegally. But 
separating families seems particularly dra¬ 
conian and inhumane. 

To make matters worse, unattached chil¬ 
dren without a strong supportive network 
are easy targets for sex traffickers who 
prey on these kids. 

With an estimated 79,000 minors and 
young people ensnared in this illicit trade 
in hot spot Texas alone, the border crack¬ 
down has the potential to leave more young 
people vulnerable to trafficking. 

The federal government has held chil¬ 
dren in a network of 100 shelters nation¬ 
wide. But with the new crackdown — and 
those shelters already approaching capac¬ 
ity — the feds are evaluating bases in El 
Paso, San Angelo and Abilene for additional 
space. The three locations would be used to 
hold minors under age 18 who arrive at the 
border without an adult as well as children 
who cross with their parents. 

Texas already is struggling to fix a broken 
system that’s supposed to protect children in 
its care. While the federal government is re¬ 
sponsible for the welfare of the kids picked 
up in illegal border crossings, holes in that 
system could put more vulnerable children 
on Texas streets. 

Border-crossing children spend an av¬ 
erage of 45 days in the government’s care 
until an adult relative is able to assume 
custody. Of the 38,000 arrests made by the 
Border Patrol along the Mexican border 
last month, 9,600 of them were classified as 
family units and about 4,300 were children 
traveling alone or unaccompanied minors. 

We know that children are taken away 
from people who commit crimes every day, 
but this new policy’s punishment doesn’t 
fit the offense. There’s a big difference be¬ 
tween committing a robbery with your kids 
in the back seat and illegally crossing the 
border with your children in tow in order to 
seek a better life than the one you fled. 

Our newspaper has long urged Congress 
to provide comprehensive immigration re¬ 
form for the 11 milhon unauthorized immi¬ 
grants in the U.S., nearly 2 million of whom 
are in Texas. It’s particularly important to 
our state as immigrants contribute mightily 
to our economy. 

We’ve pushed for a path to legalization 
that will bring immigrants out of the shad¬ 
ows. We’ve also agreed that if we help un¬ 
authorized immigrants but fail to better 
control illegal entry into the country, we 
may only encourage more illegal entry. 

But ripping children away from their 
parents is a bridge too far, and we could be 
putting them further in harm’s way. It’s dis¬ 
turbing that once again children are caught 
in the middle of this complicated mess. 

Congress has been giving lip service to a 
fix for years. It’s time lawmakers did their 
jobs. 
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President walks a fine line 

Los Angeles Times 

For almost a year. President Donald 
Trump’s rage about the investigation into 
his campaign’s possible collusion with 
Russia — or, as he calls it, “the greatest 
Witch Hunt in American History” — has 
threatened to provoke him to trigger a 
constitutional crisis by firing the lawyers 
leading that investigation or by making it 
impossible for them to do their jobs. 

On Sunday, Trump seemed ready to 
cross that threshold. Pressing a conspiracy 
theory for which he had no evidence, the 
president tweeted that “I hereby demand, 
and will do so officially tomorrow, that the 
Department of Justice look into whether or 
not the FBI/DOJ infiltrated or surveilled 
the Trump Campaign for Political Purpos¬ 
es — and if any such demands or requests 
were made by people within the Obama 
Administration! ” 

This threat of intervention was ominous. 
If Trump was willing to order the Justice 
Department, which is supposed to act inde¬ 
pendently and without political influence, 
to instead pursue investigations that served 
him personally and politically, would he be 
equally willing to demand an end to one he 
considered a political liability? 

The leadership of the Justice Depart¬ 
ment scrambled to try to placate the presi¬ 
dent without compromising its integrity 
any more than necessary. After Trump’s 
tweet, the department announced that its 
inspector general would expand an ongo¬ 
ing internal review to determine “whether 
there was any impropriety or political moti¬ 
vation” in the FBI’s counterintelligence op¬ 
eration connected to the 2016 campaign. 

Deputy Attorney Gen. Rod Rosenstein, 
who oversees the Russia investigation con¬ 
ducted by special counsel Robert S. Muel¬ 
ler III, issued this statement: “If anyone 
did infiltrate or surveil participants in a 
presidential campaign for inappropriate 
purposes, we need to know about it and 
take appropriate action.” 

These responses can perhaps be justi¬ 
fied as damage control. More concerning 
is a statement released by the White House 
on Monday after Trump met with Rosen¬ 
stein, FBI Director Christopher Wray, Di¬ 
rector of National Intelligence Dan Coats 
and White House Chief of Staff John F. 
Kelly. The statement said that Kelly would 
set up a meeting, scheduled for Thursday, 
at which officials of intelligence agencies 
and members of Congress would “review 
highly classified and other information 
they have requested.” 

This was apparently a reference to docu¬ 
ments the president’s allies in the House 
have been seeking from the Justice De¬ 
partment, including information about an 
informant who spoke to Trump campaign 
personnel known to have dealt with sus¬ 


pected Russian agents. The informant, a 
retired U.S. academic living in England, 
seems to have morphed in the imagination 
of some Trump supporters into a spy plant¬ 
ed inside the campaign by his enemies in 
the Obama White House — an idea Trump 
floated again on Tuesday. 

If the Justice Department judges some 
information to be too sensitive to release, 
it shouldn’t change its opinion simply be¬ 
cause the president applies pressure.... 

Trump’s defenders in Congress and in 
the conservative news media insist that 
law enforcement and U.S. intelligence ser¬ 
vices should stay out of partisan politics. 
But if there is evidence that a presidential 
campaign is being courted or manipulated 
by agents of a foreign power, it can’t simply 
be ignored. 

Whether anyone involved in the Trump 
campaign criminally cooperated with 
Russian efforts is something Mueller is 
attempting to establish. The question is 
whether he will be allowed to complete his 
investigation unmolested by the president 
who derides his efforts as a witch hunt. 
After Trump’s latest outburst — and the 
Justice Department’s response, however 
careful and calibrated it may have been 
— we’re more concerned than ever that the 
president might take that chance. 

For someone who insists that there was 
“no collusion!” and that he has nothing to 
hide. Trump has sought to undermine this 
investigation from the start, baselessly at¬ 
tacking those who are conducting it, divert¬ 
ing attention to sideshows and injecting 
politics into what should be a fact-finding 
process. In doing so he has walked close to 
the line of obstructing justice. 

Gun owners share the blame 

Des Moines Re^ster 

A 17-year-old boy cannot legally walk into 
a sporting goods store and buy a .38 revolv¬ 
er. Not even in gun-loving Texas. 

Yet Dimitries Pagourtzis was armed with 
a shotgun and revolver when he entered his 
Santa Fe high school last week and started 
shooting. His victims include a substitute 
teacher, a foreign exchange student and a 
football player. 

The guns Pagourtzis used to kill and in¬ 
jure nearly two dozen people belonged to 
the shooter’s father, according to Texas Gov. 
Greg Abbott. 

That father should be held responsible by 
law enforcement and the courts. Authori¬ 
ties should make an example of him to send 
a message to all gun owners about the im¬ 
portance of locking up firearms. Too often, 
the weapons used in school shootings come 
from the perpetrator’s home, where adults 
failed to properly secure them. 

Adam Lanza’s mother was a gun enthusi¬ 
ast before the 20-year-old used her guns to 
kill her, 26 people at Sandy Hook Elementary 


school and himself The guns were acquired 
legally, registered, not adequately secured 
and used to massacre innocent children. 

Then there are the so-called accidents 
that happen after young children have ac¬ 
cess to guns left in drawers, purses or glove 
boxes by adults. These children include 
Jayden Choate, of Elgin, Iowa. In 2016, the 
4-year-old picked up a gun in a neighbor’s 
home, shot himself in the head and died. 

Every single time a young person gets a 
gun and shoots himself or others, the fire¬ 
arm owner should be held responsible. 
Every single time. 

Criminally charging these individuals 
and press conferences announcing charges 
may be the only way to get through to gun 
owners to secure firearms, regardless of 
whether they have children living in a home. 
Trigger locks can be purchased for as little 
as $13 at Walmart. A search of the retailer’s 
products online also returned dozens of gun 
safes for less than $100. 

Yet nearly 2 million American children 
live in homes with guns that are not stored 
properly, according to Everytown for Gun 
Safety, a nonprofit organization dedicated to 
reducing violence. It reports there is an un¬ 
intentional shooting involving a child in this 
country every 34 hours. There have been at 
least 70 such shootings so far in 2018. 

While the U.S. Congress and state offi¬ 
cials bear much responsibility in failing to 
do more to prevent gun violence, individual 
Americans, including parents and prosecu¬ 
tors, can do more. There would be many 
fewer “accidents” involving small children 
and shootings by teens if gun-owning adults 
locked up their weapons. 

Those who do not do so should be held 
criminally, and very publicly, accountable. 
That may be the only hope for saving chil¬ 
dren — and their classmates — from gun 
violence. 

Saudi Arabia’s wrong turn 

The Washington Post 

On his recent high-profile tour of the Unit¬ 
ed States, Saudi Arabia’s crown prince, Mo¬ 
hammed bin Salman, met with executives 
from Google, Facebook, Apple, Amazon, 
Disney, Warner Bros, and Lockheed Martin, 
among others, journeying from Wall Street 
to Silicon Valley championing his modern¬ 
ization plans to “unlock the potential of the 
Saudi people.” The promise of the 32-year- 
old Saudi leader to reform the hidebound 
kingdom impressed many. But a month later, 
he is locking people up rather than unlock¬ 
ing their potential. 

Last week, Saudi authorities detained at 
least seven people — five women and two 
men — who had been advocates for the right 
of women to drive. Giving women equality 
they have long been denied is something that 
the crown prince supports and is popular 
among the younger generation of Saudis who 
have chafed under the sharp restrictions 
imposed by religious authorities in the past. 
Effective next month, women will have the 
right to drive, and MBS, as the crown prince 
is known, has received global approbation 
for that decision. 

So why are the advocates of a basic liberty 
that MBS has embraced being arrested and 
vilified in the Saudi press and online? The 
answer is not entirely clear. It could be that 
he is responding to a backlash from tradi¬ 
tional elements at home. Or it could be that 
the crown prince is determined not to permit 
any real flowering of freedom. He wants to 
rule without so much as a whisper of criti¬ 
cism. This has been his record in office so 
far and was certainly the suffocating prac¬ 
tice of the monarchy in the past.... 

Human Rights Watch reported on May 6 
a dramatic increase in the number of Saudis 
detained for more than six months without 
referral to courts, up to 2,305, compared 
with 293 people four years ago. The crown 
prince seeks to modernize the kingdom but 
seems not to recognize the essential role of 
freedom in a modern society. You cannot 
deny people liberty and then expect them to 
flourish. 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



novel) 

4 Actor Clive 
8 Milne bruin 
12 401(k) alternative 
13Sunup 
14— Stanley 
Gardner 

15 Scouts’ festival 

17 Growl 

18 Melodies 

19 Catcher’s gear 

20 Southern 
side dish 

22 Achy 

24 Indy event 

25 Like unkempt 
hair 

29 Mouths (Lat.) 

30 Main 

31 Carnival city 

32 DNA source 

34 Comic Roseanne 

35 Deer little one? 

36 Former larvae 

37 Squabbles 

40 The Emerald Isle 

41 Angelic light 

42 Copier problem 

46 Culture medium 

47 Laugh-a-minute 

48 “Eureka!” 

49 Refuses to 

50 “Frozen” snow 
queen 

51 Blend 

5-25 


2 Altar 
constellation 

3 Kingston resident 

4 Stinks 

5 Armed conflicts 

6 Ram’s mate 

7 SSW opposite 

8 Pirate costume 
part 

9 “Yes —?” 

10 Royal Norwegian 
name 

11 Roll call reply 
16 Take the bait 

19 Tennis great 
Steffi 

20 Pirate’s drink 

21 Exceptional 

22 Offspring 

23 Pitcher Hershiser 


26 Fruity toast 
topping 

27Turkish money 

28 Days gone by 

30 IRS employees 

33 Attempt 

34 Duelist Aaron 

36 Michelangelo 
masterpiece 

37 Spring meltdown 

38 “Othello” 
villain 

39 Custard 
recipe 

40 Heroic verse 

42 Opposite of 
“post-” 

43 Have the flu 

44 Sashimi fish 

45 Upper limit 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 



CRYPTOQUIP 


U O E Y N V 


N S 


P R E E C O ’ E 


YOICVOQ VWOV’E O YRVT 
GNKCXT GTOEV YNKTPTZ FCVW 


O SNPTEV IQOXV: UNEE YNF. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: AM I A SCOTTISH 
HIGHLANDER WHO WEARS A KNEE-LENGTH 
SKIRTLIKE GARMENT? KILTIE AS CHARGED! 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: G equals B 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 


FOR FUTURE 
REFEREhiCE., 
TELUHt ^ 

"'(OU pO '<00 
&TW IMTOOR 
CWNL^UE", IE 
Cot'ie.roERE-O 
K &U\LT'< ?ttN 



IT WA^ PtCtmtK Z^TU, 
mi. IT HAP KAIHEP THAT 
iMomim AMP P^w &u$T^Mep 
a OM TH£ fL0W£RA A PAAA£m 


A P0& MKKtP &£t/£M 
TIM£$. A PIATAMT AiK£N 
WAiL£P £0K <!•} $£C0MP$. 
TU£ C£IUMS LI&HT l?ULS 




It’:£ viide, aveetiie, Wt we 
clovLt allow reprefievLtatiovLal 
art in tKe Kcrufie V>e<iau^e it 
reminJfi Padtly of Viig. poor 
Viand—eye coordination. 

BIZAKRO.CQM 

PaaetooV/orti/ Bizar roComiafi 

■'ist W Kins features i£)2oiS Bl7-- 



53 Caron title role 

54 Former flier 

55 Actress Falco 

56 Skewer 

DOWN 

1 Recedes 

2 Sandbox toy 

3 Furniture brand 

4 Pitchers’ 
specialties 

5 Led 

6 — Domini 

7 Composer 
Mahler 

8 I love (Lat.) 

9 Martial art 

10 “So be if 

11 Jets or Sharks 
20 South Dakota’s 

most populous 
city 

22 Reacts to yeast 


24 Gold digger? 

25 Yoga pad 

26 Man-mouse link 

27 Yank’s foe 

29 Allow 

30 been had!” 

31 Affirmative 
action? 

35 Dipped cookies 
in milk, say 

36 Mexican 
entree 

39 Submachine 
guns 

40 Tiers 

41 Booty 
43Jai — 

45 Witticism 

46 Wrinkled fruit 
47— were (so 

to speak) 

49 Poetic 
tribute 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 


ACROSS 

1 Grand tale 
5 Quite 
enthusiastic 
9 Binge 
12 Capital of 
Azerbaijan 
13“E Pluribus —” 

14 Ms. Thurman 

15 Coffin support 

16 Not — many 
words 

17 Lair 

18 Balkan native 

19 Speck 

20 Karaoke 
selection 

21 Before 
23 Parisian pal 
25 Ghoulish 
28 Concertmaster’s 

instrument 

32 Locales 

33 New, in Spain 

34 Postponed 

36 Sent messages 
through a phone 

37 Baton Rouge 
sch. 

38 “Bow-wow!” 

39 Web addresses 
42 “Platoon” locale 
44 Blue hue 

48 Menagerie 

49 Tex. neighbor 

50 Schleps 

51 — Jima 

52 Bargain 

5-26 CRYPTOQUIP 

RPBQJGP APW GZPBXQNSV XC 

WPZQXWXOY SMJYA IXOSPW 

HMMSIPQW, GAP BQNNC 

APWGPNH Q RM M S - XBXQO 
Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: MASCOT OF RUSSIAN 
CAPITAL THAT’S A CUTE BOVINE BEAST 
COVERED WITH A EOREST PLANT: MOSS COW. 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: A equals H 
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You rely on your military community 
when you’re far from home. 

We get that. 

Use our community sites to connect and share during 
your time overseas. With base information, travel tips, 
restaurant reviews and even the score of your son’s 
high school basketball game, we’ve got you covered. 


Visit one of our community sites today! 

Sfri^sQ UAM sjcgBOKINAWA 


guam.stripes.com ■okiimawa.stbipes.comI 


^^NDREA %i^JAPAN 


KOREA.STRIPES.COM ■ JAPAN.STRIPES.COM 



Stay connected and hey, 
welcome to the neighborhood. 


EUROPE STRIPES.COM 
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FREE AD Guidelines: 


• Ads may contain up to 32 words. All Ads 
must contain price and contact information. 
No websites will be accepted in Free ads. 


STARSI^STRI pes. 

CLASSIFIED 


Advertising 
Circulation 
Reader Letters 


Go to stripes.com to place your free ad. Sell fast/ Buy fast 


When you see this^^£ 
camera icon go to stripes.com 
to view the uploaded photo. 


Van Rowell rowell.van@stripes.com 
+49(0)631.3615.9111 DSN 314.583.9111 

letters@stripes.com 


Robert Reismann reismann.robert@stripes.con' 
+49(0)631.3615.9150 DSN 314.583.9150 

letters@stripes.com 


Mari Matsumoto SSPcirculation@stripes.ci 
+81(3) 6385.3171 DSN 315.229.3171 

letters@stripes.com 


ClassifiedsEUROPE 


For information on Commercial Rates: CIV: 0631-3615-9012 or DSN: 583-9012 


Announcements 040 


SCAM 

FADS 


Be aware of the common 
red flags. 

Some ofthe latest Scam 


■ Vehicle buyers wanting to 
the vehicle shipped 
paypal. 

■ People saying Free Dog 


Automotive 1^ 


SELLER BEWARE 


Individuals placing 
classified advertising 
should use discretion In 
concluding the sale of their 
property. Not all potential 
buyers are reputable or 
honest. Stars and Stripes 
suggests that you take 
precautions to ensure that 
potential buyers are 
reputable and will be able 
to fulfill the terms ofthe 
sale. Stars and Stripes is not 
liable for the contractual 
relationship between 
sellers and buyers of 
merchandise advertised in 
the newspaper or on the 
web site. 


Autos for Sale 
- Germany 


Travel 


142 


1000 


Auto - Quality Pre-owned 
US SPEC Vehicles 


Free Europe-wide delivery 

a 


www.forsthaus-oberau.de 


Jobs Wanted 


640 


Ramstein Dental Care 

a busy American practice has 
an opening for an experienced 
general dentist to join our 


ramsteindentalofficemanagerO 


Apartment Unfurn 856 


Apartment for rent 


garage 


for 40 Euro more. 3 


- , around 280Euro a 

month Ready 1 July, 

Call: 06155-8316838 



Want a better picture? 



You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military 
news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • 
Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases 
the way we do. 


stars^j^stri pes. 

However you read us, wherever you need us. 




Ask About Our 15% Savings Program 


Giving Back to Those Fkithfully Serving US 

Alan Davis REALTOR® 


Certified Military Relocation Professional 


CELL; 571-229-6821 
^ EMAIL: alan@amandadavidson.com 

Ul www.alandavisrealtor.com 


fit 


uli;L(>eAlI^(;; lo 
IIAMPIOX ROADS, VA? 

Need Professional Property Management? 
Realty Services for Those Who Serve! 

^ KRIC W. GARDNER capt^usn 

REALTOR* GRI* ABR* 


Sarita 
Bansal 

I SitfiJ REALTOR" l£l 

703 * 330*2024 

sbansal4732@gmail.com 
website: www.luvgfk.com 
B^/luvgfkl 

2880 19th Avenue South 
l>^.''' l' L W Grand Forks, ND 58201 
■■■■ Office: 701-772-8106 



PCS-ing to 

Fort Hood Army Base? 

browse and find a home at 

www.alltexashomes.com 



PCS-ing to 

LUKE AIR FORCE BASE? 


Search for homes for sale at 

www.LukeAirForceBaseSpecialist.com 

G-ll VARRATO II 

Arizona State 

Director at VAREP 


Lori & G-ll 


Coldwell Banker 

Lori@LukeAirForceBaseSpecialist.com 

Client Endorsements 

http://tinyurl.com/ClientEndorsements4LoriNG2 



Jason Spears 

Academy Mortgage 


480 - 209-6451 

f J Valley VA Home Loan Specialist 



Patricia Garcia 

Realtor®, MRP CalBRE #02037806 

Email me at sandiegomilitaryspecialist@gmail.c( 

or call 619.372.9335 

www.gluurealty.com 




This program is specificaiiy offered to heip those who serve our community 
and go above and beyond to make our community and iives better. i 
• FREEAPPRAiSAL > CLOSiNGCOSTCREDiTS 

' free HOME WARRANTY • COMPLiMENTARY HOUSE WARMiNG PARTY 


Take the fuss out of packing up 
for your next PCS—sell 
^ everything with Stripes 
free classifieds! 

STARSiaSTRIPES. 


Relocating to the Greater Tampa Bay Area? 

Congratulations on your move to Mac Dill AFB, FL. 
Let's open the doors to your next home together. 


•Closing Cost Reward Program •Local Area Expertise 
•Network of Trusted Partners •School Enrollment Packagt 


f Licensed Real Estate Consultant at Future Flome Realty Inc 

I Email: stefanisell2wesleychapel@gmail.com 
Tel: 813.210.0168 
I www.futurehomerealty.com 
L www.facebook.com/stefanisell2wesleychapel/ 
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SERVICE DIRECTORY 

The Daily Guide to Navigating the European Business Market 




Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in 
Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. 

Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 


STARSOSTRIPES. 


Mobile • Online • Print 
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Make me mobile—and 
keep me en tep. 



SIARS^STRIPES 


1 need to know whafs going on in the 
world of the U.S. military — thafs 
why I subscribe to my #1 news source. 

Sure, I can access Stripes.com from 
my desktop. But as often as Vm on 
the road, I need news that can 
keep up with me. The iOS app 
works pefectly on my phone and 
my tablet — and ifs included in the 
Digital A^ccess subscription 
for one low price. 
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Something for everyone... 

News that matters to you — free in your inbox from Stars and Stripes, the 
military’s #1 independent source of news and information. Choose from 

Daily Headlinesy Weekly Update^ Veterans NewSy Stripes Opiniony 
Military History or the Stripes Europe email newsletter. Zero cost. 

That’s a very small price to pay for staying up on the topics that interest 

you most. Subscribe today: Stripes.com/newsletters. 


STARS^^STRIPES 
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Mobile 


Mobile apps with constantly updating news, 
featuring breaking news and stories from reporters 
at overseas bases. Unique galleries of images 
available nowhere else presented in an uncluttered 
interface and a responsive, intuitive design. 

One iOS app serves both phone and tablet devices. 



Web 


Discover unique stories from reporters at bases 
around the world and embedded with downrange 
forces at Stripes.com, along with military news from 
every part of the country and photo galleries you’ll 
see nowhere else. DoDDs sports also gets good 
coverage online. If it concerns our U.S. forces, 
you’ll find it on our website. 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

STARS^>*STRIPES. 

UNBIASED NEWS WHATEVER 
WAY YOU WANT IT. 


In print, we serve military 
stationed overseas in 
contingency areas, Europe 
and Pacific. Daily editions 
focus on military news and 
include sports, comics and 
opinion. Available by mail 
delivery to any U.S. address. 


Newspaper 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


Tennis 

1 

College baseball 

1 

Pro baseball 

1 

Deals 


Geneva Open 


Pro soccer 


MLS 


Atlanta United FC 8 
New York City FC 7 
Columbus 7 

New York 7 

Orlando City 6 
New England 5 


1 25 26 16 

3 24 25 16 

3 24 18 10 

0 21 26 12 

1 19 21 18 

2 17 18 15 

2 14 12 15 


2 3 24 24 13 

3 2 20 23 18 

3 2 17 16 15 

1 5 17 16 11 

5 4 16 16 24 

3 3 15 23 17 

6 1 13 15 19 

7 1 13 14 22 


New England 
Philadelphia 

Chicago j u ^ ii la .^u 

Toronto FC 3 6 1 10 14 19 

Montreal 3 9 0 9 14 27 

D.C. United 2 5 2 8 13 17 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pts GF GA 

Sporting KC 
Los Angeles FC 
Portland 
FC Dallas 
Vancouver 
Houston 
LA Galaxy 
Minnesota United 
Real Salt Lake 4 6 1 13 14 25 

San Jose 2 6 3 9 18 22 

Seattle 2 5 2 8 7 11 

Colorado 2 6 2 8 11 17 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Wednesday, May 16 
San Jose 2, Vancouver 2, tie 
Friday, May 18 
Toronto FC 2, Orlando City 1 
Saturday, May 19 
New York City FC 4, Colorado 0 
Portland 2, Los Angeles FC 1 
Vancouver 2, FC Dallas 2, tie 
Columbus 1, New England 0 
Philadelphia 4, Real Salt Lake 1 
D.C. United 3, San Jose 1 
Sunday, May 20 

Sporting Kansas City 1, Minnesota 
United 1, tie 

Houston 3, Chicago 2 
New York 3, Atlanta United FC 1 
Monday’s game 
LA Galaxy 1, Montreal 0 
Friday’s games 
FC Dallas at Toronto FC 
New York City FC at Houston 
San Jose at LA Galaxy 

Saturday’s games 
Real Salt Lake at Seattle 
New England at Vancouver 
Philadelphia at New York 
Chicago at Orlando City 
Montreal at Minnesota United 
Portland at Colorado 
D.C. United at Los Angeles FC 
Sunday’s game 

Columbus at Sporting Kansas City 


NWSL 


North Carolina 

Seattle 

Orlando 

Portland 

Chicago 

Utah 

Houston 

Washington 

Sky Blue FC 


4 2 2 14 12 8 

3 3 3 12 11 11 

3 3 3 12 12 12 

2 2 6 12 12 11 

2 1 5 11 7 5 


Wednesday 
At Tennis Ciub de Geneve Eaux-Vives 
Geneva 

Purse: $590,000 (WT250) 
Surface^pia^-Outdoor 

Seconr? Round 

Andreas Seppi (7), Italy, def. Bernabe 
Zapata Miralles, Spain, 7-5, 6-3. 

Tennys Sandgren, United States, def. 
Mirza Basic, Bosnia-Herzegovina, 6-3, 6- 


Fabio Fognini (2), Italy, def. Noah Ru¬ 
bin, United States, 6-7 (5), 6-2, 6-2. 


First Round 

Oliver Marach, Austria, and Mate 
Pavic (1), Croatia, def. Marco Cecchinato 
and Andreas Seppi, Italy, 6-0, 6-2. 

Lyon Open 

Wednesday 
At Parc de ia Tete d’Or 


Surface: Ciay-Outdoor 
Singles 
Second Round 

Dusan Lajovic, Serbia, def. Filip Horan- 
sky, Slovakia, 6-4, 7-5. 

Cameron Norrie, Britain, def. Maximil¬ 
ian Marterer, Germany, 6-1, 6-4. 

John Isner (2), United States, def. Radu 
Albot, Moldova, 7-6 (3), 6-3. 

Taylor Fritz, United States, def. Jack 
Sock (3), United States, 7-6 (6), 6-2. 

Mikhail Kukushkin, Kazakhstan, def. 
Federico Coria, Argentina, 6-2, 6-3. 


Quarterfinals 

Guillermo Garcia-Lopez, Spain, and Di- 
vij Sharan, India, def. Ken and Neal Skup- 
Ski, Britain, 6-7 (7), 7-6 (8), 10-8. 

Strasbourg International 

Wednesday 

At Tennis Club de Strasbourg 
Strasbourg, France 
Purse: $226,750 (Inti.) 

Surface: Clay-Outdoor 

Secon<? Round 

Anastasia Pavlyuchenkova (3), Rus¬ 
sia, def. Natalia Vikhlyantseva, Russia, 
6-4, 6-4. 

Sam Stosur, Australia, def. Daria Gavr¬ 
ilova (2), Australia, 6-3, 6-4. 

Ashleigh Barty (1), Australia, def. Pau¬ 
line Parmentier, France, 6-1, 6-4. 

Hsieh Su-wei (8), Taiwan, def. Lucie 
Safarova, Czech Republic, 6-2, 6-3. 


:y Blue F 

Note: Three points for victory, ( 
point for tie. 

Wednesday’s games 
North Carolina 4, Orlando 3 
Washington 1, Sky Blue FC 0 
Houston 2, Seattle 1 

Friday’s game 
Utah at Portland 

Saturday’s games 
Orlando at Chicago 
Seattle at Sky Blue FC 

Sunday’s game 
Washington at Houston 

Wednesday, May 30 
North Carolina at Portland 
Saturday, June 2 
Chicago at Washington 
Utah at Sky Blue FC 


Fight schedule 

May 25 

At Tokyo, Jamie McDonnell vs. Naoya 
Inoue, 12, for McDonnell’s WBA World 
bantamweight title; Ken Shiro vs. Gani- 
gan Lopez, 12, for Shiro’s WBC light 
heavyweight title. 

May 26 

At Las Vegas, Jerwin Ancaj'as vs. Jo¬ 
nas Sultan, 12, for Ancaj'as’ IBF junior 
bantamweight title. 


rona, N.Y., Diego De La Hoya __ 

Salgado, 10, for De La Hoya’s NABF and 
NABO super bantamweight titles. 

At Staples Center, Los Angeles, Leo 
Santa Cruz vs. Abner Mares, 12, for 
Cruz’s WBA featherweight title; Jermell 
Charlo vs. Austin Trout, 12, for Charlo’s 
WBC Junior middleweight title. 


Quarterfinais 

Latisha Chan, Taiwan, and Luk- 
sika Kumkhum, Thailand, def. Makoto 
NInomlya, Japan, and Yana Sizikova, Rus¬ 
sia, 6-2, 6-4. 

Xenia Knoll, Switzerland, and Anna 
Smith, Britain, def. Wang Qiang and 
Wang Yafan, China, 6-3, 3-6,10-5. 

Nuremburg Cup 

Wednesday 

At Tennis-Club 1. FC Nuernberg eV 
Nuremberg, Germany 
Purse; $226,750 (Inti). 

Surface: Clay-Outdoor 

First Round 

Yulia Putintseva, Kazakhstan, def. 
Sloane Stephens (1), United States, 5-7, 
6-4, 7-6 (3). 

Second Round 

Kirsten Flipkens, Belgium, def. Natalia 
Podoroska, Argentina, 7-6 (6), 6-2. 

Fanny Stollar, Hungary, def. Heather 
Watson, Britain, 6-3, 6-3. 

Sorana Cirstea (6), Romania, def. Mad¬ 
ison Brengle, United States, 6-3,3-6, 6-3. 

Katerina Siniakova (8), Czech Repub¬ 
lic, leads Veronica Cepede Royg, Para¬ 
guay, 7-5, SUSP. 


Quarterfinals 

Nicole Melichar, United States, and 
Kveta Peschke (1), Czech Republic, def. 
Alona Fomina, Russia, and Michaela 
Honcova, Slovakia, 6-3, 6-2. 

Kirsten Flipkens, Belgium, and Johan¬ 
na Larsson (2), Sweden, lead Katharina 
Gerlach and Lena Rueffer, Germany, 6-3, 
1-2, SUSP. 


At MGM Grand, Las Vegas, Jeff Horn 
vs. Terence Crawford, 12, for Horn’s WBO 
welterweight title; Alex Saucedo vs. Len¬ 
ny Zappavigna, 10, Junior welterweights. 

At Dallas, Errol Spence Jr. vs. Carlos 
Ocampo, 12, for Spence’s IBF welter¬ 
weight title. 

June 17 

At Kiev, Ukraine, Artem Dalakian vs. 
Sirichai Thaiyen, 12, for Dalakian’s WBA 
flyweight title. 

June 23 

At London, Billy Joe Saunders vs. Mar¬ 
tin Murray, 12, for Saunders’ WBO mid¬ 
dleweight title. 

July 8 

At Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, Lucas 
Matthysse vs. Manny Pacquiao, 12, for 
Matthysse’s WBA World welterweight 
title; Moruti Mthalane vs. Muhammad 
Waseem, 12, for the vacant IBF flyweight 
title. 


Wednesday’s scores 

TOURNAMENTS 
America East Conference 

Stony Brook 2, Maine 1 
Albany 8, UMBC 5 

American Athietic Conference 
Wichita St. 4, South Florida 2 
Houston 6, UCF 2, UCF eliminated 
UConn 6, Cincinnati 2 
East Carolina 6, Tulane 5 

Atlantic Coast Conference 
Pool A 

Pittsburgh 5, North Carolina 4 

Pool B 

Clemson 21, Notre Dame 4 

Pool D 

Louisville 10, Wake Forest 2 

Atlantic Sun Conference 

Stetson 7, NJIT 2 
Jacksonville 9, Lipscomb 6 

Atlantic 10 Conference 

Fordham 3, VCU 2 

George Mason 11, George Washington 3 
Big South Conference 
Gardner-Webb 7, Winthrop 5 
Liberty 4, Charleston Southern 2, CSU 
eliminated 

High Point 6, Radford 3 

Big Ten Conference 
Michigan 2, Iowa 1,10 innings 
Purdue 8, Ohio St. 2 

Big 12 Conference 
Baylor 4, Oklahoma 0 
Kansas 3, Texas 2 
West Virginia 8, Oklahoma St. 5 
Colonial Athletic Association 
UNC Wilmington 2, Delaware 1 
Coll, of Charleston 10, Hofstra 3 
Conference USA 
FAU 7, FIU4 

Horizon League 
Youngstown St. 4, Oakland 1 
Ivy League 

Championship Series (Best-of-three) 

Columbia 2, Yale 1, 15 innings, Colum¬ 
bia wins title 2-0 

Metro Atlantic Athletic Conference 

Canisius 5, Niagara 4 

Mid-American Conference 
Ball St. 6, E. Michigan 2 

Missouri Valley Conference 
Indiana St. 9, S. Illinois 7 
Missouri St. 10, Evansville 0, 7 innings 
Ohio Valley Conference 
Jacksonville St. 8, Austin Peay 2 
Morehead St. 12, E. Kentucky 7 
Southeastern Conference 
Texas A&M 7, Georgia 0 
Auburn 9, Mississippi 3 
Florida 4, LSU 3 

Southern Conference 
Mercer 19, VMI 0, 7 innings 
W. Carolina 10, UNC Greensboro 2 
Southland Conference 
Northwestern St. 2, McNeese 1 
SE Louisiana 4, Nicholls 2 
Summit League 
N. Dakota St. 2, W. Illinois 0 
Sun Belt Conference 
South Alabama 5, Georgia Southern 3 
Coastal Carolina 12, Texas-Arlington 2, 
8 innings 

NCAA Division II 
South Region 

Florida Southern 8, Tampa 7, FSU ad¬ 
vances 


College lacrosse 


Division I tournament 

Opening Round 
Wednesday, May 9 

Robert Morris 12, Canisius 6 
First Round 
Saturday, May 12 
Yale 15, UMass 13 
Dukel7, Villanovall 
Albany (NY) 18, Richmond 9 
Loyola (Md.) 13, Virginia 9 
Sunday, May 13 
Maryland 14, Robert Morris 11 
Denver 9, Notre Dame 7 
Johns Hopkins 10, Georgetown 9, OT 
Cornell 10, Syracuse 9 

Quarterfinals 
Saturday, May 19 
At James M. Shuart Stadium 
Hempstead, N.Y. 

Yale 8, Loyola (Md.) 5 
Albany (NY) 15, Denver 13 
Sunday, May 20 

At Navy-Marine Corps Memorial Stadium 
Annapolis, Md. 

Maryland 13, Cornell 8 
Duke 14, Johns Hopkins 9 

At Gillette Stadium 
Foxborough, Mass. 

Semifinals 
Saturday, May 26 

Yale (15-3) vs. Albany (NY) (16-2) 
Maryland (14-3) vs. Duke (15-3) 

Championship 
Monday, May 28 

Semifinal winners 


AP sportlight 


May 25 

1948 - Ben Hogan wins the PGA 
championship, beating Mike Turnesa in 
the final round, 7 and 6. 

1965 — Muhammad All knocks out 
Sonny Liston a minute into the first 
round in the controversial rematch for 
AM’s heavyweight title. Listed as the 
fastest knockout in a heavyweight title 
bout, Liston goes down on a short right- 
hand punch. 

1970 — The Indiana Pacers beat the 
Los Angeles Stars 111-107 to win the ABA 
title 4 games to 2. Roger Brown scores 45 
points with 11 rebounds and Mel Daniels 
has 17 points and 27 rebounds for Indi- 


Boston 34 15 

New York 31 15 

Toronto 23 26 

Tampa Bay 22 25 

Baltimore 15 34 

Central Division 
Cleveland 24 23 

Minnesota 21 24 

Detroit 21 28 

Kansas City 16 33 

Chicago 15 31 

West Division 
Houston 32 18 

Seattle 29 19 

Los Angeles 27 22 

Oakland 25 24 

Texas 20 31 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 


W 

Atlanta 29 19 

Philadelphia 28 19 

Washington 26 22 

New York 24 21 

Miami 19 30 

Central Division 
Milwaukee 31 19 

Pittsburgh 27 21 

St. Louis 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 


26 21 
25 21 

17 33 


543 


West Division 

Colorado 26 24 

Arizona 25 24 

San Francisco 24 26 

Los Angeles 22 27 

San Diego 21 30 

Thursday’s games 
L.A. Angels at Toronto 
Baltimore at Chicago White Sox 
Seattle at Oakland 
Houston at Cleveland 
Boston at Tampa Bay 
Kansas City at Texas 
Pittsburgh at Cincinnati 
N.Y. Mets at Milwaukee 
Friday’s games 

.L.A. Angels (TBD) at N.Y. Yankees (Sev- 
"Toronto (Gaviglio 1-0) at Philadelphia 
It Boston (Ro- 


drigL 


4-1) 


iaitimore (TBD) at Tampa Bay (Yar¬ 
brough 4-2) 

Chicago White Sox (Lopez 1-3) at De¬ 
troit (Fiers 4-3) 

Houston (Keuchel 3-6) at Cleveland 
(Kluber 7-2) 

Kansas City (Skoglund 1-4) at Texas 
(Minor 3-3) 

Arizona (Corbin 4-1) at Oakland 
(Mengden 4-4) 

Minnesota (Romero 2-0) at Seattle 
(Paxton 3-1) 

San Francisco (Holland 2-5) at Chicago 
Cubs (Hendricks 3-3) 

St. Louis (Gant 1-1) at Pittsburgh 
(Musgrove 0-0) 

Washington (Scherzer 7-1) at Miami 
(Urena 0-7) 

N.Y. Mets (Syndergaard 4-1) at Mil¬ 
waukee (Guerra 3-3) 

Cincinnati (Romano 2-5) at Colorado 
(Gray 4-6) 

San Diego (Richard 3-5) at L.A. Dodg¬ 
ers (Stripling 1-1) 

Saturday’s games 
Kansas City at Texas 
Baltimore at Tampa Bay 
Chicago White Sox at Detroit 
Houston at Cleveland 
L.A. Angels at N.Y. Yankees 
Minnesota at Seattle 
Atlanta at Boston 
Arizona at Oakland 
St. Louis at Pittsburgh 
Toronto at Philadelphia 
N.Y. Mets at Milwaukee 
Washington at Miami 
San Francisco at Chicago Cubs 
Cincinnati at Colorado 
San Diego at L.A. Dodgers 
Sunday’s games 
Atlanta at Boston 
L.A. Angels at N.Y. Yankees 
Baltimore at Tampa Bay 
Chicago White Sox at Detroit 
Houston at Cleveland 
Washington at Miami 
St. Louis at Pittsburgh 
Toronto at Philadelphia 
N.Y. Mets at Milwaukee 
Kansas City at Texas 
Cincinnati at Colorado 
Arizona at Oakland 
Minnesota at Seattle 
San Diego at L.A. Dodgers 
San Francisco at Chicago Cubs 


Pro basketball 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 

W L Pet 

Washington 2 0 1.000 

Chicago 2 1 .667 

Connecticut 1 01.000 

Atlanta 1 1 .500 

New York 0 1 .000 

Indiana 0 3 .000 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 


Los Angeles 
Phoenix 
Minnesota 

Seattle i i 

Dallas 1 2 

Las Vegas 0 2 

Wednesday’s games 
Atlanta 81, Chicago 63 
Minnesota 76, Dallas 68 
Seattle 87, Phoenix 71 

Thursday’s games 
Washington at Indiana 
Los Angeles at Connecticut 


0 1.000 
1 .667 
1 .500 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 
American League 

CHICAGO WHITE SOX - Signed OF 
Alex Presley to a minor league contract. 

CLEVELAND INDIANS - Placed OF 
Brandon Guyer on the 10-day DL, retro¬ 
active to Sunday. Recalled RHP Adam 
Plutko from Columbus (IL). 

DETROIT TIGERS - Sent 3B Jeimer 
Candelario to Toledo (IL) for a rehab as¬ 
signment. 

HOUSTON ASTROS - Placed OF Josh 
Reddick on the 10-day DL. Recalled OF 
Jake Marisnickfrom Fresno (PCL). 

MINNESOTA TWINS - Sent RHP Ervin 
Santana to Chattanooga (SL) for a rehab 
assignment. 

NEW YORK YANKEES - Optioned RHP 
Giovanny Gallegos to Scranton/Wilkes- 
Barre (IL). Signed LHP Ryan Bollinger to 
a one-year contract and sent to Trenton 
(EL). Sent RHP Tommy Kahnie to Scran¬ 
ton/Wilkes-Barre for a rehab assign¬ 
ment. 

OAKLAND ATHLETICS - Placed DH 
Khris Davis on the 10-day DL, retroac¬ 
tive to Monday. Designated RHP Wilmer 
Font for assignment. Recalled RHP Dan¬ 
iel Gossett and INF Franklin Barreto from 
Nashville (PCL). 

SEATTLE MARINERS - Optioned RHP 
Dan Altavilla to Tacoma (PCL). Selected 
the contract of OF John Andreoli from 
Tacoma. 

TAMPA BAY RAYS - Placed 2B Joey 
Wendle on paternity leave. Recalled SS 
Willy Adames from Durham (IL). Sent 
RHP Nathan Eovaldi to Durham for a re¬ 
hab assignment. 

National League 

CINCINNATI REDS - Placed RHP Aus¬ 
tin Brice and RHP Raisel Iglesias on the 
10-day DL, retroactive to Sunday. Rein¬ 
stated RHP Michael Lorenzen from the 
10-day DL. Recalled RHP Tanner Rainey 
from Louisville (IL). 

COLORADO ROCKIES - Sent RHP Ray- 
an Gonzalez to Hartford (EL) for a rehab 
assignment. 

LOS ANGELES DODGERS - Recalled 
LHP Edward Paredes from Oklahoma 
City (PCL). Optioned RHP J.T. Chargois to 
Oklahoma City. 

NEW YORK METS - Sent C Kevin 
Plawecki and RHP Hansel Robles to Las 
Vegas (PCL) for rehab assignments. 

SAN DIEGO PADRES - Sent RHP Colin 
Rea to San Antonio (TL) for a rehab as¬ 
signment. 

WASHINGTON NATIONALS - Assigned 
OF Moises Sierra outright to Syracuse 
(IL). Designated RHP Carlos Torres for 
assignment. Recalled RHP Erick Fedde 
from Syracuse. Signed LHP Josh Edgin to 
a minor league contract. 

BASKETBALL 

National Basketball Association 

LOS ANGELES RIVERS - Agreed to 
terms with coach Doc Rivers on a con¬ 
tract extension. 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

DETROIT LIONS - Waived TE DeAndre 
Goolsby. Signed LB Trevor Bates. 

HOCKEY 

USA HOCKEY - Named John Vanbies- 
brouck assistant executive director of 
hockey operations. 

National Hockey League 

ARIZONA COYOTES - Signed D Ilya 
Lyubushkin to a one-year, two-way con¬ 
tract. 

BUFFALO SABRES - Signed F Rasmus 
Asplund to a three-year, entry-level con¬ 
tract. 

NEW YORK RANGERS - Named David 
Quinn coach. 

COLLEGE 

EDINBORO - Named Callie Wheeler 
women’s basketball coach. 

TEXAS — Announced the resignation 
of softball coach Connie Clark. 


College softball 


Division I Super Regionais 

(Best-of-three; x-if necessary) 

Host school is home team for Game 1; 
visiting school is home team for Game 
2; coin flip determines home team for 

At Gainesville, Fla. 

Thursday: Florida vs. Texas A&M 
Friday: Florida vs. Texas A&M 
x-Saturday: Florida vs. Texas A&M 

At Eugene, Ore. 

Thursday: Oregon vs. Kentucky 
Friday: Oregon vs. Kentucky 
x-Saturday; Oregon vs. Kentucky 
At Los Angeles 
Thursday: UCLA vs. Arizona 
Friday: UCLA vs. Arizona 
x-Saturday: UCLA vs. Arizona 
At Athens, Ga. 

Friday: Georgia vs. Tennessee 
Saturday; Georgia vs. Tennessee 
x-Sunday: Georgia vs. Tennessee 
At Tallahassee, Fla. 

Friday: Florida State vs. LSU 
Saturday: Florida State vs. LSU 
x-Sunday: Florida State vs. LSU 
At Norman, Okla. 

Friday: Oklahoma vs. Arkansas 
Saturday: Oklahoma vs. Arkansas 
x-Sunday: Oklahoma vs. Arkansas 
At Seattle 

Friday: Washington vs. Alabama 
Saturday: Washington vs. Alabama 
x-Sunday: Washington at Alabama 

At Tempe, Ariz. 

Friday: Arizona State vs. South Carolina 
Saturday: Arizona State vs. S. Carolina 
x-Sunday: Arizona St. vs. S. Carolina 
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FRENCH OPEN 


Play^s to watch: Men 


Rafael Nadal 

Ranked: 1 

Age: 31 (turns 32 on June 3) 

Country: Spain 
2018 Match Record: 23-2 
2018 Singles Titles: 3 
Career Singles Titles: 78 
Major Titles: 16 — French Open (’05, 
’06, ’07, ’08, ’10, ’ll, ’12, ’13, ’14, ’17), Wim¬ 
bledon (’08, ’10), U.S. Open (’10, ’13, ’17), 
Australian Open (’09) 

Last 5 French Opens: ’17-Won Champi¬ 
onship, ’16-3rd, ’15-QF, ’14-W, ’13-W 
Aces: Only one member of the top 
100 averages fewer aces per match than 
Nadal’s 1.7. ... Broke tour record by win¬ 
ning 50 sets in a row on one surface — 
clay, of course. 

Topspin: Dominant again on the Eu¬ 
ropean clay circuit, with his 11th title 
in Monte Carlo, 11th in Barcelona and 
eighth in Rome. ... A big favorite to get 
No. 11 at Roland Garros. 

Alexander Zverev 


Country: Germany 
2018 Match Record: 30-8 
2018 Singles Titles: 2 
Career Singles Titles: 8 
Major Titles: 0 — Best: 4th, Wimbledon 
(’17) 

Last 5 French Opens: ’17-lst, ’16-3rd, 
’15-Did Not Play, ’14-DNP, ’13-DNP 

Aces: Won 14 matches in a row on red 
clay, including title at Madrid Open, un¬ 
til loss to Nadal in Italian Open final. ... 
In Madrid, became the first man to win 
a clay title without being broken since 
stats were first kept in 1991. 

Topspin: Talented as can be, the 6- 
foot-6 Zverev really should have made it 
past the fourth round of a major by now. 
This could be his turn to shine. 

Marin Cilic 

Ranked: 4 
Age: 29 

Country: Canada 
2018 Match Record: 18-8 
2018 Singies Tities: 0 
Career Singies Tities: 17 
Major Tities: 1 - U.S. Open (’14) 

Last 5 French Opens: ’17-QF, ’16-lst, 
’15-4th,’14-3rd,’13-3rd 

Aces: Converting only 36 percent of 
the break points he earns in 2018, which 
puts him 60th on tour. Makes up for that 
by winning 86 percent of his service 
games, which is lOth-best. 

Topspin: His big serve and big fore¬ 
hand don’t get the same boost on clay 
that they do on faster surfaces, which 
is probably why the French Open is the 
only major tournament where he hasn’t 
reached a final. 


Players to watch: Women 


Dominic Thiem 


y: Austria 
2018 Match Record: 25-8 
2018 Singies Tities: 1 
Career Singies Tities: 9 
Major Tities: 0 — Best: SF, French Open 
(’17, ’16) 

Last 5 French Opens: ’17-SF, ’16-SF, ’15- 
2nd,’14-2nd,’13-DNP 

Aces: Responsible for handing Nadal 
his past two losses on red clay, in the 
2017 Rome quarterfinals and 2018 Ma¬ 
drid quarterfinals. ... Hasn’t been past 
the fourth round at any major other than 
the French Open. 

Topspin: Still deals with bouts of in¬ 
consistency, as evidenced by his open¬ 
ing-match loss at the Italian Open a week 
after his runner-up showing at Madrid. 


_ry: Belgium 

2018 Match Record: 16-8 
2018 Singies Tities: 0 
Career Singies Tities: 4 
Major Tities: 0 — Best: QF, French Open 
(’16), Australian Open (’17) 

Last 5 French Opens: ’17-3rd, ’16-QF, 
’15-3rd, ’14-lst, ’13-lst 

Aces: Winning 33 percent of his return 
games, which ranks No. 2 on tour this 
season, behind only Nadal.... Just 5-foot- 
11,150 pounds. 

Topspin: His 2017 French Open ended 
when he injured his right ankle by trip¬ 
ping on a tarp at the back of a court. ... 
Made his Grand Slam debut as a “lucky 
loser” at Roland Garros in 2012, reaching 
the fourth round before being eliminated 
by Roger Federer. 

Novak Djokovic 

Ranked: 22 
Age: 31 

Country: Serbia 
2018 Match Record: 10-7 
2018 Singies Tities: 0 
Career Singies Tities: 68 
Major Tities: 12 — French Open (’16), 
Australian Open (’08, ’ll, ’12, ’13, ’15, ’16), 
Wimbledon (’ll, ’14, ’15), U.S. Open (’ll, 
’15) 

Last 5 French Opens: ’17-QF, ’16-W, ’15- 
RU,’14-RU,’13-SF 

Aces: Hasn’t won a major trophy since 
collecting his fourth in a row at Roland 
Garros two years ago.... His ranking is at 
its lowest point since 2006. 

Topspin: Went through right arm 
problems and cycled through coaches, 
but after reuniting recently with Marian 
Vajda, seemed to have turned a corner 
recently. 


Simona Halep 

Ranked: 1 
Age: 26 

Country: Romania 
2018 Match Record: 28-6 
2018 Singies Tities: 1 
Career Singies Tities: 16 
Major Tities: 0 — Best: RU, at French 
Open (’14, ’17), Australian Open (’18) 

Last 5 French Opens: ’17-Runner-Up, 
’16-Lost in 4th Round, ’15-2nd, ’14-RU, 
’13-lst 

Aces: Second on tour in match wins in 
2018 (behind Petra Kvitova). 

Topspin: Everyone in tennis assumes 
that Halep will, at long last, win a Grand 
Slam trophy someday. Her game is sim¬ 
ply too good not to. But the mental bar¬ 
rier has been overwhelming so far, with 
losses in three major finals. 

Carbine Muguruza 

Ranked: 3 
Age: 24 

Country: Spain 
2018 Match Record: 15-9 
2018 Singies Tities: 1 
Career Singies Tities: 6 
Major Tities: 2 — French Open (’16), 
Wimbledon C17) 

Last S French Opens: ’17-4th, ’16-Won 
Championship, ’IS-QF. ’14-QF, ’13-2nd 
Aces: Site of her first major title, beat¬ 
ing Serena Williams in the final. ... At 
Wimbledon last year, beat Venus Wil¬ 
liams in the final, becoming the first 
player to own a Grand Slam champion¬ 
ship match victory over each sister. 

Topspin: Her bold strokes and atti¬ 
tude and been-there-done-that pedigree 
mean Muguruza is always a contender. 

Elina Svitolina 

Ranked: 4 
Age: 23 

Country: Ukraine 
2018 Match Record: 25-6 
2018 Singies Tities: 3 
Career Singies Tities: 12 
Major Tities: 0 — Best: QF, French Open 
(’15, ’17), Australian Open (’18) 

Last 5 French Opens: ’17-QF, ’16-4th, 
’15-QF, ’14-2nd, ’13-2nd 

Aces: Won Italian Open clay-court 
tuneup for second year in a row.... French 
Open junior champion when she was 15. 

Topspin: Might be gaining on Halep 
when it comes to being best player with¬ 
out a Slam title, but needs to get past the 
quarterfinals at a major. 


Jelena Ostapenko 

Ranked: 5 

Age: 20 (21 on June 8) 

Country: Latvia 
2018 Match Record: 12-11 
2018 Singies Tities: 0 
Career Singies Tities: 2 
Major Tities: 1 — French Open (’17) 
Last 5 French Opens: ’17-W, ’16-lst, 
’15-Did Not Play, ’14-DNP, ’13-DNP 

Aces: Converting 52 percent of break 
points this season: ranks fourth on tour 
this season in that category. 

Topspin: Goes for everything on pretty 
much each shot, which leads to a ton of 
winners — and a ton of unforced errors. 

Maria Sharapova 

Ranked: 29 
Age: 31 

Country: Russia 
2018 Match Record: 12-7 
2018 Singies Tities: 0 
Career Singies Tities: 36 
Major Tities: 5 — French Open (’14, 
’12), Wimbledon (’04), U.S. Open (’06), 
Australian Open (’08) 

Last 5 French Opens: ’17-DNP, ’16-DNP, 
’15-4th, ’14-W, ’13-RU 

Aces: Finally got her first victory over 
a top-10 opponent this year by beating 
Ostapenko in Rome. ... Hit 17 aces in a 
match on clay this season — but also 
had 10 double-faults in that loss. 

Topspin: First appearance in Paris 
since 2015, after serving drug ban in 2016 
and not being given a wild card last year. 

Serena Williams 


y: United States 
2018 Match Record: 2-2 
2018 Singies Tities: 0 
Career Singies Tities: 72 
Major Tities: 23 — French Open (’02, 
’13, ’15), U.S. Open (’99, ’02, ’08, ’12, ’13, 
’14), Wimbledon (’02, ’03, ’09, ’10, ’12, ’15, 
’16), Australian Open (’03, ’05, ’07, ’09, ’10, 
’15, ’17) 

Last 5 French Opens: ’17-DNP, ’16-RU, 
’15-W, ’14-2nd, ’13-W 

Aces: Has not played a Grand Slam 
tournament in more than a year; won the 
2017 Australian Open while pregnant. 


played sparingly since maternity leave. 
But no opponent will want to face her. 



Lynne Sladky/AP 


Serena Williams will be competing in the French Open tennis tournament that begins on Sunday. It will 
be her first major since giving birth to a daughter last year. 


Major comeback 

Serena making Slam return in Paris; Nadal seeks No. 11 


By Howard Fendrich 

Associated Press 

PARIS — As usual, all eyes are 
on Serena Williams, no matter 
what — whether she’s attending 
the most talked-about wedding of 
the year or practicing at Roland 
Garros. 

That she recently engaged in 
those two activities on consecu¬ 
tive days, in different countries, 
highlighted what a star she is, in 
and out of tennis, and added to 
the buzz that Williams will, in¬ 
deed, return to play at the French 
Open, which is what her coach 
has vowed. 

Main-draw action begins Sun¬ 
day in what would be Williams’ 
first Grand Slam tournament in 
more than a year. 

The owner of 23 mgjor singles 
titles, a record for the 50-year 
Open era, Williams hasn’t played 
on one of her sport’s most pres¬ 
tigious stages since winning the 
Australian Open in January 2017, 
while pregnant. She gave birth to 
a daughter on Sept. 1, then dealt 
with medical complications, and 
while she originally had hoped to 
be back on tour by the Australian 
Open this January, that did not 
work out. 

Williams, a 36-year-old Ameri¬ 
can, has played only four official 
singles matches in the early por¬ 
tion of her comeback and pulled 
out of clay-court warmup events 
in Madrid and Rome in May. She 
is ranked 453rd this week. 

“It’s going to be great to see if 
she’s back,’’ defending French 
Open champion Jelena Ostapen¬ 
ko said. 

Everyone surely will be 
watching. 

Here is what else to know about 
before play starts on the red clay 
courts of the year’s second Grand 
Slam tournament: 

Does it go to 11? 

Rafael Nadal’s attempt to ex¬ 
tend his record by winning an 
11th title in Paris will be the 



Christophe Ena/AP 


Even as his 32nd birthday 
approaches, Rafael Nadal is as 
dominant a figure as anyone 
ever has been on a particular 
tennis surface. He has won a 
record 10 French Open titles. 

main focus of the men’s draw. No 
other man has won more than six 
French Open titles in the profes¬ 
sional era. The man nicknamed 
the “King of Clay’’ has been near¬ 
ly unbeatable on the surface, even 
winning 50 sets in a row until a 
recent setback. Nadal turns 32 on 
June 3, but he’s never looked bet¬ 
ter on red clay. 

No Federer, no Murray 

Skipping the French Open 
worked out well for 2009 champi¬ 
on Roger Federer in 2017, so why 
not do it again? He’s healthy but 
sitting out this portion of the sea¬ 
son for the second straight year in 
a bid to be rested and refreshed 
for the grass, instead of putting 
his 36-year-old body through the 
grind required on the clay. Andy 
Murray, the 2016 runner-up, is 
recovering from hip surgery. 

More returns 

Maria Sharapova will be get¬ 
ting back on the clay of Paris for 
the first time in two years, after 


missing the 2016 tournament 
while serving a drug suspension, 
then being denied the wild-card 
entry she would have needed in 
2017 because her post-punish¬ 
ment ranking was too low to earn 
an automatic berth in the field. 
She’s won the French Open twice, 
part of a career Grand Slam, anci 
won a trio of three-setters this 
month in Rome, including against 
Ostapenko. Another familiar face 
back in the draw: Victoria Aza- 
renka, who gave birth to a son last 
year. 

DJokovic’s form 

It’s been a while since the 
world has seen Novak Djokovic 
at his best after a series of right 
arm problems interrupted a ca¬ 
reer that hit its zenith at the 2016 
French Open, when he won his 
fourth Grand Slam title in a row. 
After taking half of last year off, 
then struggling a lot so far this 
year, Djokovic looked a lot closer 
to himself in Rome, where he com¬ 
peted well before losing to Nadal 
in their 51st career matchup. “I 
don’t think that there was too 
much of a difference,” Djokovic 
said after that setback, “which is 
great for me, great news for me.” 

Raining on the parade 

Now that the U.S. Tennis As¬ 
sociation is going to inaugurate 
a second retractable roof at this 
year’s U.S. Open, and the All Eng¬ 
land Club is working on a second 
such setup for Wimbledon — al¬ 
lowing those two sites to join the 
at-the-forefront Australian Open 
as Grand Slam tournaments 
with multiple courts that can be 
covered, the French Open really 
seems behind the times when it 
comes to dealing with rain. The 
French tennis federation has 
talked about fixing this for years, 
and there are supposedly firm 
plans finally in place, but there 
still is no way to play when rain 
gets heavy at Roland Garros. 
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HIGH SCHOOL: DODEA EUROPE CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Black, Alconbury make it four in a row 


By Dan Stoutamire 
Stars and Stripes 

KAISERSLAUTERN, Germany — The Sigonella Jag¬ 
uars have seen enough of Alconbury and senior striker 
Isabel Black. 

The Dragons won their fourth consecutive DODEA 
Europe Division III girls soccer championship Thursday 
with a 1-0 win over Sigonella — the third straight year 
Alconbury has won the season-ending finals between the 
two schools by the same score. 

Black, always a threat behind the defense, scored the 
game’s only goal after a shot by teammate Laela Evans 
was deflected into her path. She pounced, poking the ball 
past outstretched Jaguars goalie Samantha Sanders in 
the 26th minute of the first half Previously, both teams 
had struggled to create chances, but Black’s goal opened 
things up for the senior-laden Dragons. 

“Laela was putting in a lot of effort and had a couple 
crosses that didn’t quite click but we had that one that 
found my feet and I was able to finish,” Black said. 

Evans soon tested Sanders again with a strong effort 
from range. After one half, it was clear Alconbury was 
playing with confidence and would be tough to beat. 

“I think it was because we had so much support around 
the field with Haley (Starr) and Victoria (Flores) and Isa¬ 
bel, we have a strong team throughout the field, so there 
wasn’t as much pressure because I knew I had all that be¬ 
hind me to help,” Evans said. 

The second half started much the same way, with Evans 
sending Black through on goal, but Sanders made a good 


save and an Alconbury rebound was saved off the goal line 
by a well-placed Kenzie Brown. 

As time wore on, the narrowness of Alconbury’s lead 
meant that any mistake could mean Sigonella tying things 
up, but the Dragons continued to press forward while the 
Jaguars struggled to string passes together to get forwards 
Mia Packhauser and Alex Garcia involved. 

In the end, it was enough, and Dragons coach Jeffrey 
Black had his fourth straight title leading his daughter’s 
team. 

“That’s four in a row, Isabel is a four-year winner and 
there’s a handful of them that have won three,” he said. 
“But sometimes you get lucky and get a group of girls who 
stay together.” 

Next year could be a different story, with seven Dragon 
seniors graduating and some more expected to move over 
the summer. 

For Sigonella, making it this far was something of a sur¬ 
prise for an inexperienced team that struggled during the 
regular season. 

“The last three seasons we’ve had a different crew up 
here every time, and this year especially we started from 
scratch,” Sigonella coach Shawn McCarthy said. “To get 
to this point - it’s funny that oftentimes you see somebody 
get to a final and say it’s too bad they lost, but sometimes 
it’s the maximum you can be. We played them to an even 
match, but in the end, they had two veteran players in 
Laela and Isabel. Those two were the difference makers.” 

Stoutamire.dan@stripes.com 
Twitter: @DKS_Stripes 
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Alconbury’s Isabel Black, left, tries to dribble past 
Sigonella’s Cecelia Warren during the DODEA Europe 
Division III soccer championship in Kaiserslautern, 
Germany, on Thursday. 


Brussels caps dominant year 



Michael B. KELLER/Stars and Stripes 


Ansbach’s Rommel Sebastian Penaflor, left, tries to catch 
Brussels’ Noah Gray during the DODEA Europe Division III soccer 
championship in Kaiserslautern, Germany, on Thursday. 


By Gregory Broome 
Stars and Stripes 

KAISERSLAUTERN, Germa¬ 
ny — By definition, a brigand is 
a member of a traveling gang that 
extracts treasure through over¬ 
whelming force. 

The Brussels Brigands com¬ 
pleted their ransacking of the 
DODEA-Europe Division III 
boys soccer tournament and 
claimed their second straight 
small-school crown on Thursday 
at Kaiserslautern High School, 
capping an overwhelming run 
through the round-robin bracket 
with a 7-0 mercy-rule defeat of 
the Ansbach Cougars. 

Brussels was the presumptive 
Division III champion all season, 
a fact it continually reaffirmed 
throughout an undefeated divi¬ 
sional schedule and triumphs over 
upper-division opponents such 
as Lakenheath and AFNORTH. 
This week. Brigands coach Ron¬ 
nie Percy made sure his players 
avoided “overlooking” even the 
most overmatched of their tour¬ 
nament opponents. 

“You have to constantly remind 
them that it’s every game, and it’s 
every second of every game that 
you have to focus on,” Percy said. 
“Everything that you have has to 
go to that, and it’s the constant 
refocusing them on the task at 
hand.” 

To make that happen, the Brig¬ 
ands set their sights beyond sim¬ 
ply winning the championship. 
Senior goalkeeper Dominick De- 
Fazio said the team challenged 
itself to not allow a single goal in 
the tournament, a mission it com¬ 
pleted with Thursday’s shutout 
win. 

“We had to set even deeper 
goals for us to perform as best we 
could,” DeFazio said. 


The repeat championship was 
particularly special for the team’s 
core of 10 seniors, many of whom 
have played together throughout 
their prep careers. DeFazio, a 
longtime multiple-sport star for 
the Brigands, missed last year’s 
championship run due to injury. 

“It was big for me to come 
back, first season back, and win a 
championship,” DeFazio said. 

Tournament MVP Aljaz Ur¬ 
bane scored three goals to lead 
the Brigands, while Noah Gray 
scored twice. Ansbach com¬ 
peted throughout, but the talent 
discrepancy was far too vast to 
overcome. 

“We just played hard. That’s 
all we did,” said Ansbach coach 
Bruce Collins, who was without 
injured all-tournament striker 
Kevin Kamara for the final. “It 
just went their way. They were 
a better team, and hats off to 
them.” 

The game was reminiscent of 


last year’s Division III final, a 
3-0 Brussels defeat of Ansbach. 
For the Cougars, however, a sec¬ 
ond straight trip to the European 
final is cause for celebration as 
well as disappointment, concrete 
proof of the shrinking school’s 
continued relevance in DODEA- 
Europe sports. 

Last year, Ansbach combined 
its boys and girls soccer pro¬ 
grams into a single co-ed team, 
rescuing both from folding due 
to an insufficient number of play¬ 
ers. That arrangement continued 
this season and yielded similar 
success as the Cougars’ 16-play- 
er roster won every round-robin 
game save for Wednesday’s 2-0 
loss to the Brigands. 

Collins expects the co-ed soc¬ 
cer squad to continue in the com¬ 
ing seasons, and he’s all for it. 

“I think it’s really good to have 
both of them out there,” Collins 
said. “I enjoy it. I think it’s a great 
thing.” 


Scoreboard 


Soccer 

Thursday at Reichenbarch 
and Kaiserslautern, Germany 

Division I 
Third 

Wiesbaden 2, Ramstein 1 

Championship 

Kaiserslautern vs. Stuttgart, late 

Dmsjo^ II 

American Overseas School of Rome 3, 
Florence 2 

Championship 

AFNORTH 2, Marymount 1 

MVP - James Barata, AFNORTH 

All-Tournament — Christian Sjoman, 
Alessandro lanni, AOSR; JiMin Lee, Black 
Forest; Alexander Herne, Mario Freilino, 
Marymount; Luis Martinez, Spangda- 
hlem; Karim Ayoub, Bahrain; Mario Bac- 
ci, Florence; Laurenz Kohl, Paul Kohl, AF¬ 
NORTH; Dawson McMurray, Rota; Logan 
Hinchcliff, Aviano 

Division III 
Third 

Alconbury 1, Sigonella 0 

Championship 

Brussels 7, Ansbach 0 

MVP - Aljaz Urbane, Brussels 

All-Tournament — Kevin Kamara, 
Nick Benson, Ansbach; Alex Crowson, 
Shahzod Niyazov, Brussels ; Sean Mur¬ 
phy, Jacob Payne, Sigonella; Jose Corde¬ 
ro, Demetrius Wilson, Alconbury; Detrick 
McMahan, Miguel Lugo, Hohenfels; Bran¬ 
don Perales, Jose Pinzon, Baumholder; 
Demetrius Wilson, Alconbury 
Girls 

Divjsion I 

Naples 4, Wiesbaden 3 

Championship 

Ramstein vs.Stuttgart, late 

Division II 
Third 

Black Forest Academy 2, AFNORTH 1 

Championship 


Spangdahlem 2, Rota 0 
MVP - Izzy Smith, Spang 


1, Spangdahlem 

_ — Kyla Kolosky, AF¬ 
NORTH; Amanda Zubowicz, Emma Pas- 
sig, Spangdahlem; Blanca LIberti, Katie 
Greathouse, Black Forest; Lexi Martinez, 
Bahrain; Luna Gulino, Marymount; Emma 
Hook, Kendall Salazar, Rota; Giada Mar- 
tinuzzi, Florence; Hailey Pulliam, Aviano; 
Flaminia Falcone, AOSR 
Division III 
Third 

Hohenfels 1, Baumholder 0 
Championship 
Alconbury 1, Sigonella 0 
MVP - Isabel Black, Alconbury 
All-Tournament — Juliette Mobley, 
Carmen Beckley, Brussels; Nicole Serra¬ 
no, Millannie Comas-Ramos, Mllian Co- 
mas-Ramos, Hohenfels; Alex Garcia, Eli¬ 
za Moore, Samantha Sanders, Sigonella; 
Sierra Green, Taylor Lynch, Baumholder; 
Ava Smith, Laela Evans, Alconbury 


Thursday at Kapaun, Landstuhl and 
Ramstein, Germany 
Division I 
Pool A 

Kaiserslautern 17, Stuttgart 6 


Vllseck 19, Vicenza 2 

4 Vilseck vs. 5 Stuttgart, late 

1 Kaiserslautern vs. 8 Vicenza, late 

PoolB 

Naples 13, Wiesbaden 11 
Ramstein 10, Lakenheath 9 
Lakenheath 12, Wiesbaden 8 
Ramstein 9, Naples 2 

Friday’s games 
At Kapaun 
Pool A 

5 Stuttgart vs. 8 Vicenza, 8;30 a.m. 

1 Kaiserslautern vs. 4 Vllseck, noon 

PoolB 

2 Ramstein vs. 6 Wiesbaden, 10;15 

3 Lakenheath, 7 Naples, 1;45 p.m. 

Division ll/lll 
Round robin 
Rota 5, Aviano 3 
Hohenfels 15, Spangdahlem 4 
Spangdahlem 15, Alconbury 6 
Hohenfels 6, Rota 5 
Sigonella 37, Alconbury 2 
Sigonella 17, Aviano 0 

Friday’s games 
Round robin 
At Ramstein 

2 Rota vs. 4 Spangdahlem, 8;30 a.m. 

1 Sigonella vs. 3 Hohenfels, 10;15 a.m. 
5 Aviano vs. 6 Alconbury, noon 
1 Sigonella vs. 2 Rota, 1;45 p.m. 

3 Hohenfels vs. 6 Alconbury, 3;30 p.m. 

4 Spangdahlem vs. 5 Aviano, 5;15 p.m. 


Baseball 

Thursday at Ramstein 
and Kaiserslautern, Germany 
Division I 
Pool A 

Ramstein 5, Naples 4 
Wiesbaden 6, SHAPE 5 
Ramstein 11, SHAPE 3 
Wiesbaden 7, Naples 3 

Pool B 

Kaiserslautern 12, Vllseck 4 
Stuttgart 25, Vicenza 6 
Lakenheath 6, Kaiserslautern 4 
Vllseck 8, Vicenza 7 
Lakenheath 11, Stuttgart 7 
Friday’s games 
Pool A 

At Ramstein South Side 

1 Ramstein vs. 4 Wiesbaden, 6 p.m. 

At Pulaski 

5 SHAPE vs. 8 Naples, 6 p.m. 

Pool B 
At Pulaski 

6 Lakenheath vs. 7 Vilseck, 8 a.m. 

9 Vicenza vs. 3 Kaiserslautern, 10 a.m 

7 Vilseck vs. 2 Stuttgart, noon 

6 Lakenheath vs. 9 Vicenza, 2 p.m. 

2 Stuttgart vs. 3 Kaiserslautern, 4 p.m 

Division ll/lll 
Round robin 

Spangdahlem 12, Hohenfels 0 
Sigonella 14, Aviano 3 
Spangdahlem 6, Rota 0 
Aviano 5, Hohenfels 4 
Sigonella 5, Rota 2 

Friday’s games 
Round robin 
At Ramstein South Side 

3 Rota vs. 4 Aviano, 8 a.m. 

5 Hohenfels vs. 2 Sigonella, 10 a.m 

4 Aviano vs. 1 Spangdahlem, noon 
3 Rota vs. 5 Hohenfels, 2 p.m. 

1 Spangdahlem vs. 2 Sigonella, 4 p.m. 
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Lions snatch D-II 
crown from Royals 


By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 

KAISERSLAUTERN, Ger¬ 
many — The AFNORTH Lions 
wouldn’t be denied again. 

Two years after suffering a 
mercy-rule rout in the champion¬ 
ship game against Marymount, 
AFNORTH ended the Royals’ 
title reign Thursday at Kaiser¬ 
slautern High School with a 2- 
1 comeback victory to win the 
DODEA Europe Division II boys 
soccer championship. 

The game was delayed by light¬ 
ning for about two hours midway 
through the first half, and the du¬ 
ration of the first half was largely 
uneventful. Marymount scored 
the game’s first goal seven min¬ 
utes into the second half, but the 
Lions scored twice in quick suc¬ 
cession to reverse their situation. 

“We got mad after that goal, and 
fought back,” said AFNORTH’s 
James Barata, the tournament’s 
MVR “They’re really a skilled 
team technically. 

“We worked harder than 
them.” 

That hard work manifested 
both as sturdy defensive stops 
against Marymount’s danger¬ 
ous offense and a pair of decisive 
goals to swing the game. 

After the Marymount goal¬ 
keeper deflected but was unable 
to corral Barata’s short-range at¬ 
tempt, a perfectly positioned Lau- 
renz Kohl redirected the rebound 
into the net for the Lions’ first 
goal. Just four minutes later, mid¬ 
fielder Victor Soriano evaded the 
Marymount defense with some 
crafty footwork and deposited 
what proved to be the winner. 

“I got it on my left foot, and I 
knew I couldn’t shoot with my left, 
so I dribbled and kicked with the 


right,” Soriano said of his title¬ 
winning shot. “And it was in.” 

This Marymount team was 
not the juggernaut of years past. 
Among the Royals’ valleys this 
season: a 5-3 loss to archrival 
American Overseas School of 
Rome in March, a 3-3 tie with 
Black Forest Academy in April 
and an unremarkable prelimi¬ 
nary run this week that featured 
as many ties as wins. But the Roy¬ 
als seemed to be peaking at the 
right time after Wednesday’s 4-2 
semifinal defeat of AOSR, and the 
Lions were poised for a signifi¬ 
cant challenge. 

“We knew that it would be ex¬ 
tremely hard,” Kohl said. “We 
had to fight a lot, but we made it.” 

The title is a worthy payoff 
for the Lions’ wildly success¬ 
ful spring season. AFNORTH 
earned the tournament’s second 
seed, cruised through its two 
early games Monday by a com¬ 
bined 8-0 score and won its pool 
after a 2-2 tie with Marymount on 
Tuesday. A rugged 3-2 semifinal 
defeat of Florence on Wednesday 
gave the Lions their shot at the 
two-time defending champions. 

On Thursday, the Lions capital¬ 
ized on that opportunity, aveng¬ 
ing their 7-0 loss to Marymount in 
the 2016 European championship 
match and adding their names to 
AFNORTH’s prestigious sports 
history. 

“I had the seniors who said, ‘We 
would just like to have our name 
on the wall,” AFNORTH coach 
Greg Blankenship said. “That’s 
what they were really all focused 
on. 

“They just wanted, before they 
left, to say, ‘We were here.’” 

broome.gregorydistripes.com 
Twitter: ©broomestripes 



Michael B. KELLER/Stars and Stripes 

AFNORTH’s Seth BonenClark, right, and Marymount’s Chan Sol 
Park jump for a header during the DODEA Europe Division II soccer 
championship in Kaiserslautern, Germany, on Thursday. 



Michael B. KELLER/Stars and Stripes 


Spangdahlem’s Ava Bohn dribbles between Rota’s Jacqueline Holtz, left, and Erika Lathem during 
Thursday’s DODEA Europe Division II championship in Kaiserslautern, Germany. Spangdahlem won 2-0. 


Spangdahlem girls blank 
Rota for D-II soccer title 


By Dan Stoutamire 
Stars and Stripes 

KAISERSLAUTERN, Germany — No matter 
which name they use — Bitburg, Barons, Spangda¬ 
hlem or Sentinels — a group of soccer players can 
rely on one name recently: champions. 

Spangdahlem captured the DODEA Europe Divi¬ 
sion II girls soccer title Thursday, beating Rota 2- 
0. The Sentinels won last year’s title as the Bitburg 
Barons before that school was shut down and stu¬ 
dents moved to nearby Spangdahlem Air Base. 

They did it as underdogs this time. 

“We started the season with half of a new team, 
some hadn’t played before, but we just started with 
the basics and stepping up week to week, teaching 
them new things, new drills, and this is where we 
ended up,” coach Mark Spencer said. 

Spencer and company faced top-seeded Rota, 
which came into the finals a perfect 4-0 during the 
tournament led by the speedy forward Kendall San¬ 
chez and midfielder Emma Hook. 

However, despite their narrow 1-0 loss to the Ad¬ 
mirals in pool play on Tuesday, the Sentinels came 
out as the aggressors and pressed the ball deep into 
Rota’s half early on. 

Hook went down with an ankle problem that kept 
her out much of the half A few minutes after she 
left, Spangdahlem took advantage. Ava Bohn, who 
scored the Sentinels’ vital semifinal goal against 
Black Forest Academy, scored from close range 
after good work by teammates Emma Passig and 
Keena Teahon. 

“I think everyone needs that kind of support on 
the field, I know they’ll always get it to my feet and 
back to me,” Passig said. “It feels so much better 
than last year — last year we were good from the 
start, and this year we really grew together.” 


^ j-j ^ota looked to respond as 

n We dldn t Hook returned from injury, 
know how but struggled to assert itself 

we were against the Sentinels, who or- 

. ganized themselves into some- 

I going to thing like a 4-1-5 formation 

do this senior midfielder Amanda 

anrl Zubowicz tying things together 

year ana forward line of Passig, 

all of a Bohn, Teahon, Chloe Smith and 

sudden Andrea Mercado keeping Rota 

, defenders busy. 

Rota did create a great 
champions chance late in the second half, 

y as Sanchez was fouled chasing 

® ■ a ball from Hook. But Hook 

Izzy Smith missed high on a resulting free 

Sentinals defender kick just outside the box. 

Spangdahlem responded by 
Zubowicz scoring on a vicious 
free kick that seemed to leave Rota keeper Arielle 
Reese blind to the ball’s movement until it was too 
late. 

Her goal, so late, sealed the win for the Sentinels. 
“We didn’t know how we were going to do this 
year and all of a sudden we’re champions again, we 
climbed to the top, and it’s still really special,” de¬ 
fender Izzy Smith, Chloe’s twin sister, said. 

It was Rota’s first appearance in a title game since 
2013, and coach Clarice Brown was full of praise 
for her charges even after they came just short this 
year. 

“They’re just awesome,” Brown said. “I get emo¬ 
tional sometimes because I know they’ve been great 
— they listen, they came together as a team and one 
by one collectively helping each other.” 
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Courtesy of Cody Melphy 

Army Spc. Cody Melphy, 25, an engineer from Littleton, Colo., 
played his first match with the U.S. national rugby team in March 
and hopes to play in the World Rugby Sevens this summer. 


WCAP’s Melphy 
aims for spot on 
World Sevens club 


By Seth Robson 
Stars and Stripes 

Three members of the Army’s 
World Class Athlete Program 
hope to take the field at the Rugby 
World Cup Sevens in San Fran¬ 
cisco this summer. 

“There’s a ton of support from 
the military. They provide me 
with a foundation to compete and 
train full time,” said Spc. Cody 
Melphy, 25, an engineer from 
Littleton, Colo. He played his first 
match with the Eagles, as the 
U.S. national team is known, in 
March. 

The program provides active- 
duty, National Guard and reserve 
soldiers the opportunity to train 
and compete at national and in¬ 
ternational sports competitions 
with the ultimate goal of selection 
to the U.S. Olympic team and U.S. 
Paralympic team, while main¬ 
taining a professional military 
career and promoting the Army. 

The San Diego-based Melphy 
plays halfback alongside two 
other soldiers. Sgt. Anthony Wel- 
mers, 25, a motor vehicle operator 
from Grand Rapids, Mich., plays 
the No. 8 position, while Spc. Pat¬ 
rick Blair, 28, an intelligence an¬ 
alyst from Tacoma, Wash., plays 
prop. 

“The World Class Athlete Pro¬ 
gram is great,” Melphy said. 
“They support our travel, food, 
housing and gear when we need 
it.” 

The Eagles defeated Argentina 
to win their first World Rugby 
Sevens tournament on home soil 
at Las Vegas in March. 

The tournament was the first 
taste of international rugby for 
the 200-pound, 5-foot-lO-inch 
Melphy, who was recruited by 


I’m pretty focused 
on my rugby, but I 
see a future with the 
military down the 
road, f 

Spc. Cody Melphy 

WCAP rugby player 


the Army while playing for Life 
University’s national champion- 
ship-winning team in 2016. 

His next goal is to play in next 
month’s World Rugby Sevens 
tournaments in London and Paris. 
If he doesn’t make the squad, he 
said he’ll turn out for an All-Army 
rugby team in Alaska. 

Melphy’s ultimate dream is 
to play in the 15-a-side Rugby 
World Cup in Japan next year. He 
also hopes to compete in the 2020 
Olympics in Tokyo. 

The 2016 Summer Games in 
Rio marked the return of rugby to 
the Olympics after a hiatus of 92 
years; however, a U.S. team that 
included New England Patriot 
Nate Ebner, former Philadelphia 
Eagle Perry Baker and Carlin 
Isles — the fastest man in World 
Rugby — failed to advance from 
pool play. 

Melphy hasn’t ruled out staying 
in the Army after hanging up his 
cleats. 

“I’m pretty focused on my 
rugby, but I see a future with the 
military down the road,” he said. 

robson.sethdistripes.com 
Twitter: (aSethRobsonl 


NFL sparks questions 
with new anthem policy 


By Paul Newberry 

Associated Press 

ATLANTA — With its popularity threatened and 
critics stretching all the way to the White House, the 
NFL just wanted to get past the debate over taking a 
knee during the national anthem. 

Put the focus back on football. 

Instead, the league seemed to muddle the divisive 
issue even more with a new policy that stirred up 
defenders of free speech, prompted a couple of own¬ 
ers to quickly backtrack and raised all sorts of po¬ 
tential questions heading into next season. 

After a tumultuous season, NFL owners wrapped 
up their spring meeting in Atlanta by announcing 
Wednesday that players would be required to stand 
for the national anthem if they’re on the field before 
a game, but gave them the option of staying in the 
locker room if they wanted to carry on the Colin 
Kaepernick-inspired campaign against police bru¬ 
tality and social injustice. 

Commissioner Roger Goodell called it a compro¬ 
mise that respected the wishes of everyone, from 
those who consider “The Star-Spangled Banner” a 
sacred part of the American experience to those who 
believe the right to protest during the anthem is also 
in the best tradition of a free but imperfect society. 

Yet, it was clear to everyone that the owners 
wanted to quell a firestorm by moving any further 
protests away from the public eye — especially if it 
lured back disgruntled fans while appeasing Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump and his vocal base of support. 

Kneel if you like. But stay out of sight. 

“This is a fear of the diminished bottom line,” said 
defensive end Chris Long of the Super Bowl cham¬ 
pion Philadelphia Eagles. “It’s also fear of a presi¬ 
dent turning his base against a corporation. This is 
not patriotism. Don’t get it confused. These owners 
don’t love America more than the players demon¬ 
strating and taking real action to improve it.” 

Trump addressed the issue during a political rally, 
saying the NFL should fire any players who kneel 
during the anthem. He had no immediate comment 
on the new policy, but Vice President Mike Pence 
called it “a win for the fans, a win for [the president], 
and a win for America.” 

The NFL didn’t consult the players’ union on its 
new policy, though Goodell stressed that the league 
had talked to countless players over the past year 
and was committed both financially and philosophi¬ 
cally to the fight for social justice. 

“We want people to be respectful of the national 
anthem. We want people to stand,” Goodell said. 
“We’ve been very sensitive on making sure that we 
give players choices, but we do believe that moment 
is an important moment and one that we are going 
to focus on.” 

In an attempt to quell a potential challenge from 
the NFL Players Association, the league said any 
violations of the new rules would result in fines 


against teams — not individual players. 

But the league also gave teams the option of devel¬ 
oping their own workplace rules, which many play¬ 
ers interpreted as a backhanded way of subjecting 
them to fines — or worse — should they carry on 
with the protests. 

“If the team says ‘this is what we’re doing,’ and 
ownership [does too], you either deal with it or 
you’re probably going to get cut,” Pittsburgh Steel- 
ers guard Ramon Foster said. 

The head of the NFLPA, DeMaurice Smith, an¬ 
grily denounced the NFL’s decision and called it a 
blow against America’s most basic rights — free¬ 
dom of speech. 

Since the new policy is a change in the terms and 
conditions of employment that was not collectively 
bargained, any attempts to fine individual players 
would surely be opposed by the union. 

“History has taught us that both patriotism and 
protest are like water; if the force is strong enough 
it cannot be suppressed,” Smith wrote on Twitter. 
“The CEOs of the NFL created a rule that people 
who hate autocracies should reject.” 

But many players are mindful that Kaepernick, 
who began the protest movement in 2016 during 
his final year at quarterback for the San Francisco 
49ers, didn’t play at all last season and still hasn’t 
been picked up by another team. They’re also aware 
of the plight faced by safety Eric Reid, one of Kae- 
pemick’s former teammates and another protest 
leader, who is also out of work with the upcoming 
season just a few months away. 

Both have filed collusion grievances against the 
NFL. 

Washington defensive back Josh Norman said the 
owners have a right to decide what the players can 
and cannot do, a sentiment shared by many of his 
colleagues around the league. 

“They’ve pretty much got the teams,” Norman 
said. “They make those decisions. We’ve just got to 
go through with it, I guess.” 

A handful of outspoken players vowed to carry on 
the cause, including Eagles safety Malcolm Jenkins. 

“I will not let it silence me or stop me from fight¬ 
ing,” he said. “This has never been about taking a 
knee, raising a fist or anyone’s patriotism, but doing 
what we can to effect real change for real people.” 

While Goodell said the new policy was unani¬ 
mously approved by the owners, CEO Jed York of 
the 49ers — Kaepemick’s former team — contra¬ 
dicted the commissioner by saying he abstained. 
York said he didn’t feel comfortable making a deci¬ 
sion without directly involving the players’ union. 

New York Jets owner Christopher Johnson took 
a similar approach. He said his team will pay any 
fines doled out by the league, without passing on 
punishment to the players. 

“I will support our players wherever we land as a 
team,” Johnson said. “Our focus is not on imposing 
any club rules, fines or restrictions.” 



John Bazemore/AP 


NFL commissioner Roger Goodell is flanked by Steelers president Art Rooney II, left, and Cardinals 
owner Michael Bidwill during a news conference where he announced that team owners reached 
agreement on a new league policy requiring players on the field to stand for the national anthem. 
















INDIANAPOLIS 500 



Michael Conroy/AP 

England’s Pippa Mann rides out of the pit area Saturday after failing to make the field during 
qualifications for the Indianapolis 500 at Indianapolis Motor Speedway in Indianapolis. 


Commentary 


Following tradition? 

Celebrating bumping a short-sighted victory 


By Jenna Fryer 
Associated Press 

B umping was back at In¬ 
dianapolis Motor Speed¬ 
way and everyone was 
thrilled. 

Until people actually got 
bumped. 

Only 33 drivers get to race in 
the Indianapolis 500, and that’s 
the way it is because that’s the 
way it always has been. Tradition 
means that when two extra driv¬ 
ers patched together enough cash 
to buy seats in this year’s race, 
there were two too many cars for 
those 11 glorious rows. So James 
Hinchcliffe and Pippa Mann — 
both popular drivers, one a series 
regular in the IndyCar champi¬ 
onship hunt — didn’t make the 
field for “The Greatest Spectacle 
in Racing.” 

Many people are OK with that. 
A rule is a rule and 33 cars is 
the rule, so hooray for tradition! 
What a victory for the purists, 
who harken back to those wonder¬ 
ful days when A1 Unser Jr., Em¬ 
erson Fittipaldi or Bobby Rahal 
had to go home. If it can happen 
to Roger Penske, it can happen to 
anyone, right? 

Bumping makes for a dramatic 
day of television. It’s a ride that 
can be as wild as the race itself, 
and it is gut-wrenching agony 
to those teams on the bubble as 
the clock winds down on their 
chances to make the show. So 


everyone got to see Mann cry 
when the only thing she works 
for 365 days a year slipped away. 
They got to applaud Hinchcliffe 
stoically accepting that his team 
picked a bad day to have a bad 
day, then applaud again when he 
insisted he honor tradition and 
wasn’t comfortable asking an¬ 
other driver — a part-timer, or a 
one-off driver — to step aside on 
his behalf 

What a great moment in Indy 
500 lore! 

What a short-sighted and stupid 
win for tradition. 

This isn’t 1982, when 47 driv¬ 
ers didn’t make the race. This is 
2018 and motorsports is big busi¬ 
ness. In an industry hanging by a 
thread, sending two drivers home 
on the biggest day of the year will 
have long-term ramifications for 
an IndyCar Series that is try¬ 
ing so hard to climb back into 
relevance. 

Bumping is done. The future is 
now going to be a race to find the 
first 33 drivers who can come up 
with the money for a seat. Oriol 
Servia? Check. Stefan Wilson? 
Check. Sage Karam? Check. Even 
Danica Patrick, in her final race? 
Check. 

Well, next year, James Davi¬ 
son maybe doesn’t get a chance 
to say he’s the 35th car headed to 
Indy. What sponsor wants to sign 
a check, hand it over to the last 
guy at the party, and cross their 
fingers they get to go to the Indy 


500? It’s a massive leap of faith for 
a sponsor. 

If you care only about the In¬ 
dianapolis 500 — and many peo¬ 
ple do — then there is absolutely 
nothing wrong with Hinchcliffe 
and Mann missing the race. But if 
the lore of the 500 can be set aside 
for just one moment, and the big 
picture is revealed, Hinchcliffe 
and Mann missing the race is a 
disaster for the IndyCar Series. 

Arrow Electronics spends a lot 
of money to sponsor a Canadian 
driver in an American motors¬ 
ports series and expects a return 
on its investment in Hinchcliffe. 
NASCAR has adopted a charter 
system that prevents full-time 
teams from missing a race be¬ 
cause team owners can’t sell 
sponsorship if companies think 
they might be left out of the Day¬ 
tona 500. 

Arrow willingly spends enough 
that it has earned the right to 
have a guaranteed spot for its 
driver, who also happens to be 
in the championship hunt, in the 
Indy 500. Missing the 500 will be 
disastrous for Hinchcliffe in In- 
dyCar’s tight title race: The race 
is worth double points and Hinch¬ 
cliffe is getting a goose egg. 

Honda shouldn’t be very happy, 
either. The manufacturer is a big 
backer of Hinchcliffe’s and has 
made him the centerpiece of a na¬ 
tional advertising campaign — an 
ad that will probably air dozens of 
times ahead of Sunday’s race. 


Bumped from race, 
Hinchcliffe helping 
his teammates win 


By Barry Wiener 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK — James Hinch¬ 
cliffe once likened Indianapo¬ 
lis Motor Speedway to a cruel 
mistress. 

A few days ago, he found out 
just how cruel when he was 
bumped from the race that means 
the most to him — and really, any 
IndyCar driver. 

One of the circuit’s most pop¬ 
ular competitors and a likely 
contender for the overall cham¬ 
pionship, Hinchcliffe and his No. 
5 car did not make the field for 
Sunday’s Indianapolis 500. But he 
isn’t expressing any animosity to¬ 
ward the 2 y 2 mile oval, however. 
Nothing even close. 

“The Indianapolis Motor 
Speedway is a tricky track, a very 
temperamental track,” 31-year- 
old Canadian star said Tuesday. 
“It is super sensitive to weather 
and car setup. You can have a 
perfectly good car one day and 
roll it in the garage, and the next 
morning roll out the same car and 
the thing is trying to kill you. 

“And then the event itself, just 
the way the month goes, you have 
these good days, you have these 
bad days, and qualifying is super 
unique and super stressful. And 
then you have the race itself, it’s 
the biggest deal in racing. 

“It is interesting, you get so 
emotionally tied to that race it 
can be a bit cruel at times.” 

Hinchcliffe was the first driver 
out Saturday after a 2-hour, 20- 
minute rain delay that changed 
the conditions. His four-lap aver¬ 
age of 224.784 mph was far slow¬ 
er than anyone anticipated. With 
a large group of drivers waiting 
to get through the qualifying line 
and another 51-minute rain delay, 
nobody got a second chance until 
the final hour. 

As Hinchcliffe’s car sat in the 
second qualifying lane — des¬ 
ignated for cars attempting to 
improve their time without with¬ 
drawing their speed — Conor 
Daly bumped him from the race. 
His team then scrambled to push 
him to the front of the first lane. 


those designated for cars with¬ 
drawing times or with no time, so 
he could go first. 

When he finally did get on the 
track, a vibration forced him 
right back to the pits. He never 
got another shot. 

“It is crazy to think the last 
three years we have gone from 
missing the race with an injury to 
being on the pole to now not even 
being in the show,” Hinchcliffe 
said. “It is crazy what a relatively 
short amount of time can do in 
terms of the Indianapolis Motor 
Speedway. 

“This sport in general has a 
lot of highs and a lot of lows. As a 
driver — I think as an athlete in 
any sport — you learn how to deal 
with those things. Indy is just so 
special to us that the good days 
are extra special and the bad days 
hurt a little bit more.” 

Hinchcliffe will be at the 
track Sunday, helping Indy 500 
teammates Robert Wickens, Jay 
Howard and Jack Harvey in any 
way possible. He will honor com¬ 
mitments with Arrow, his main 
sponsor, and other partners, and 
recognizes there will be media 
requests. Those he will be consid¬ 
ering on a “case-by-case basis,” 
but he has no idea what emotions 
he will be feeling. 

Well, actually, he does. 

“I expect Sunday to be one of 
the hardest days in my career, 
to be honest,” Hinchcliffe said. 
“The difference of watching in 
2015 was I couldn’t physically 
do it if I wanted to, and frankly 
didn’t really feel much like doing 
it that day. This time I am very 
physically capable and very much 
want to be doing it, so it’s going to 
be tough. 

“I got to put on a brave face. I 
am not running away, I am going 
to the track, I am going to support 
my team. Robbie is in his first 
500, Jack and Jay have been a big 
addition to the team for a month, 
have been very helpful. I am just 
going to go there and do what I 
can for the team and the greater 
good, and try to get one of our 
cars home in victory lane.” 



Darron Cummings/AP 


Canada’s James Hinchcliffe once likened Indianapolis Motor 
Speedway to a cruel mistress. He found out just how cruel when he 
was bumped from the race that means the most to him. 
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Sato back to defend win with new team 


Indianapolis 500 champion Takuma Sato, of Japan, poses with the Boi^-Warner Trophy during the traditional winners photo session 
on the stari/finish line at the Indianapolis Motor Speedway. The billboards went up all over Japan when Takuma Sato held off Helio 
Castroneves in a dramatic Indy 500, becoming the first driver from his nation to win one of motorsport’s pinnacle events. 



Kyodo News/AP 


Takuma Sato, left, the first Japanese winner of the Indianapolis 500, signs an 
autograph for a fan on his arrival at Narita airport near Tokyo last June. Sato may not 
carry the name recognition of Unser or Andretti, but with a quick smile, easy laugh 
and ebullient personality, he was nonetheless a popular champion. 


He’s always been so fantastic to work with. Very 
humble, doesn’t ever think he deserves it. Of course, 
he does. He deserves everything he’s gotten, f 

Scott Gallett 

vice president at BorgWarner Inc. 


Magnetic personality 
adds to popularity of 
first Japanese winner 

By Dave Skretta 
Associated Press 

T he fans lined up one by one in the 
most orderly fashion, waiting for 
their chance to take a photograph 
or snag an autograph from the 
first Japanese winner of the Indianapolis 
500. 

Good thing they were patient, too. 
Takuma Sato spent time chatting with 
every single one of them. 

The meet-and-greet came during a tri¬ 
umphant tour of Japan late last year, which 
included stops at the Twin Ring Motegi 
racetrack, Mt. Fuji and the Tokyo head¬ 
quarters of Honda. Along for the ride was 
the massive Borg-Warner Trophy, with the 
face of Sato now molded into it alongside 
the rest of the Indy 500 champions, as it left 
the United States for the very first time. 

“The fans were overwhelming,” recalled 
Scott Gallett, a vice president at BorgWar¬ 
ner Inc., who was on the trip as the tro¬ 
phy’s caretaker. “We had people that came 
to multiple events. They’d just follow us 
around. And it was something to see such 
an appreciation for Takuma and what he’d 
accomplished.” 

The 41-year-old Sato may not carry the 
name recognition of Unser or Andretti 
even after winning last year’s race for An¬ 
dretti Autosport. But with a quick smile, 
easy laugh and ebullient personality, he 
was nonetheless a popular champion, so 
much so that nobody seemed to care a 
whole lot that he denied perpetual fan fa¬ 
vorite Helio Castroneves from joining the 
hallowed club of four-time winners. 

That was just in America, too. Sato was 
positively revered in Japan, where he first 
shot to stardom years ago driving in For¬ 
mula One, far and away its most popular 
motorsports series. 

When he first returned home last June 
to celebrate his win, hundreds of fans and 
media were on hand to greet him at Narita 
Airport. And during a four-day victory 
tour in the Japanese capital, he visited the 
world-famous Shibuya Cross intersection 
—Tokyo’s version of New York City’s Times 
Square — where the finish of the Indy 500 
was shown on a giant video screen. 

The love affair continued into this sea¬ 
son, too. 

Sato threw out ceremonial first pitch¬ 
es for Cubs and Angels games. He got to 
spend some time with baseball sensation 
Shohei Ohtani, bringing two of Japan’s 
most popular sports stars together. 

“I’ve had so many different things and 
people I’ve met — Olympians, baseball 
plays. Yes, Shotani,” Sato said this week, 
shortly before surviving bump day to make 
the 33-car field for Sunday’s race. 

“Baseball, you know, I like it but I never 
played in my life, so I never thought I’d get 
to throw out a first pitch,” he said. “Motor 
racing is big but baseball is the national 
sport.” 

There are a few reasons why Sato has 
been in such high demand. 

For one thing, he has a go-for-broke style 
that resonates among auto racing fans re¬ 
gardless of nationality. He’s willing to push 
the limit, even if it means crashing out in 
search of the win. 

That was the case in 2012, when he chal¬ 
lenged Dario Franchitti for the lead on the 
final lap. Sato was pushed low, lost control 


and the two cars clipped tires, sending him 
into the wall. Franchitti held on to win the 
race while Sato, despite his disappoint¬ 


ment, was gracious in defeat. 

That’s the other big reason he’s in de¬ 
mand: His personality is magnetic. He’s 


the kind of driver that fans can’t help but 
cheer for, and he returns their love for him 
in kind. 

“Sometimes it’s tiring,” he said of the 
constant adoration, “but I really appreci¬ 
ate it.” 

The Indy 500 victory was without ques¬ 
tion the biggest moment of Sato’s career. 
He’d only won one other IndyCar race, 
back in 2013, and managed one podium 
finish in 44 races in Formula One. Yet it 
showed once more how much different 
winning can be at the Brickyard. 

There are no victory tours for winning 
elsewhere, no photo ops at Mt. Fuji, and 
Honda officials are less inclined to fete you 
at world headquarters. 

Now the trick is to back up that victory. 

Sato is driving for his third team in three 
years in Rahal Letterman Lanigan Racing, 
and recently ran in the top 10 at the Grand 
Prix of Indianapolis. He’s now teammates 
with Graham Rahal and Oriol Servia with 
Bobby Rahal serving as his strategist when 
the green flag flies on Sunday. 

“I think we’ve got as strong a group as 
any team out there,” Bobby Rahal said. 
“I think with the group we have, we have 
three pretty strong prospects for the 500, 
and I’m pretty excited about that.” 

Who knows? Maybe the slight-as-a-pixie 
Sato can become the first repeat winner 
since Castroneves more than a decade ago, 
and embark on another triumphant tour of 
Japan. 

One thing is certain: The fans would 
surely show up. 

“He’s always been so fantastic to work 
with. Very humble, doesn’t ever think he 
deserves it,” Gallett said. “Of course, he 
does. He deserves everything he’s gotten.” 



Michael Conroy/AP 
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INDIANAPOLIS 500 


Carpenter factors in as driver and owner 



Michael Conroy/AP 


Danica Patrick talks with Ed Carpenter during a rain delay of a practice session for the 
IndyCar Indianapolis 500 on Monday at Indianapolis Motor Speedway. 


By Noah Trister 

Associated Press 

DETROIT — Ed Carpenter made a 
mgjor contribution to this year’s Indianap¬ 
olis 500 when he ensured Danica Patrick 
would have a car for her farewell race. 

Now Carpenter looks like a threat to 
steal the show himself — and what a story 
that would be. 

Carpenter is making his presence felt 
at Indy this year as both an owner and a 
driver. His team added a third seat for Pat¬ 
rick, clearing the way for her to compete in 
the marquee event as her final race before 
retirement. Then in qualifying, Carpenter 
showed up and beat everyone, winning his 
third career Indy 500 pole and establish¬ 
ing himself as a contender for Sunday’s big 
race in the city he has called home since he 
was a youngster. 

Carpenter was at an event in Michigan 
on Tuesday — that’s where the IndyCar 
Series goes immediately after Indy — but 
there’s little doubt about where his focus 
is. 

“It’s hard to stop thinking about the 500. 
I’ve been texting with my engineer all 
morning,” he said. “Just trying to make 
sure we look at every possible thing that 
we can to make our car better.” 

Carpenter won the pole for the Indy 500 
in 2013 and 2014. He led 63 laps over those 
two races but didn’t win either. In fact, the 
last driver to win this race from the pole 
was Helio Castroneves in 2009. 


It goes without saying that this event 
means a lot to the 37-year-old Carpenter, a 
Butler alum with deep ties to Indianapolis. 

“That race, more than anything else, 
is what made me want to be an IndyCar 
driver,” Carpenter said. “Coming out of a 
USAC open-wheel background where a lot 
of guys were going to NASCAR, that was 
never really in my mind. It was always 
about the Indy 500. The fact that I’m start¬ 


ing my 15th is really special. I never in my 
wildest dreams probably thought I would 
have this long of a career when I was a 
teenager.” 

Carpenter is also a team owner, and Ed 
Carpenter Racing has three entries in this 
weekend’s race. One of them is Patrick, 
who is completing her “Danica Double” — 
a two-race retirement tour that began with 
the Daytona 500 in February. When she 


needed a ride for the Indy 500, Carpenter’s 
team stepped up. 

“Initially, we weren’t really in a place to 
put something together, just because I was 
still finalizing our full-time car and plans 
and sponsorship,” Carpenter said. “Once 
we got all that in place, she was still on the 
market, so we connected and things fell 
together fairly quickly from there. Really 
thankful that she’s doing a great job, and 
thankful that my team, and the manage¬ 
ment that we have in place, has put togeth¬ 
er a really competitive group for her.” 

Patrick has six top-10 finishes in the 
Indy 500 — twice as many as Carpenter 
in half as many starts — but it remains 
to be seen how she’ll fare this week after 
years in NASCAR. She hasn’t raced in the 
event since 2011. What seems clear is that 
adding a third car didn’t hurt Carpenter’s 
team in qualifying. He was first, Spencer 
Pigot was sixth and Patrick was seventh. 

Seven of the top eight spots in qualifying 
went to ECR or Team Penske. In fact. Car¬ 
penter’s pole-winning performance was 
all that prevented Penske from sweeping 
the top three spots. Simon Pagenaud, Will 
Power and Josef Newgarden went 2-3-4. 

“It’s pretty awesome,” Carpenter said. “I 
have so much respect for Team Penske and 
all four of their drivers, so to be able to go 
head to head with them and put our team 
on top is really special. More than any¬ 
thing, I just want to keep the momentum 
going and do it again on Sunday.” 


Learning: Drivers move on from 500 disappointment 



IndyCar driver JR Hildebrand reacts next to track safety personnel 
after he crashed while leading on the final lap of the 2011 
Indianapolis 500 and finished second. 


FROM BACK PAGE 

Michael Andretti has held the 
distinction of leading more laps 
at Indianapolis than any non¬ 
winner of the race for years. His 
father, Mario, kept coming close 
after his 1969 victory but never 
got a second 500 win. Michael’s 
son, Marco, was in position to 
end the Andretti curse in 2006 
— until Sam Hornish Jr. passed 
him in the front straightaway and 
won in the third-closest finish in 
race history. 

Scott Goodyear had three 
chances in the 1990s and all 
ended in frustration. 

In 1992, he started last and 
finished second to A1 Unser Jr. 
in the race’s closest finish (0.043 
seconds). In 1995, he had the lead 
with 10 laps to go when officials 
ruled Goodyear passed the pace 
car on a restart and assessed a 
penalty. When he refused to stop, 
he was black-flagged and finished 
14th. Two years later, Goodyear 
was passed by teammate Arie 
Luyendyk with six laps to go and 
missed again on an even later re¬ 
start because the flagman waved 
the green while the yellow lights 
remained on. 

Perhaps nobody has reflected 
more on his close call than JR 
Hildebrand, who crashed on the 
final turn of the 2011 race while 
trying to avoid a slower car and 
skidded across the finish line 
in second place. He was named 
the race’s rookie of the year, not 
much of a consolation prize. 

Since then, the 29-year-old 
from California has started six 
500s, led only six laps and never 
finished higher than sixth. Each 


year he returns and the remind¬ 
ers are all around. Hildebrand 
has learned how to cope. 

He doesn’t watch the replays 
much. He clears his head, and 
when the questions begin, he an¬ 
swers every one honestly, as does 
Marco Andretti. 


“I think the next year, I was so 
bound and determined because I 
was focused on winning this thing 
as soon as possible,” Hildebrand 
said before qualifying 27th for 
Dreyer & Reinbold. “That’s still 
probably the wrong attitude to 
have but what I’ve learned is that 


you really have to focus on all the 
little things.” 

Even for winners, like Sato, the 
thought of the one that got away 
tends to linger longer than a vic¬ 
tory celebration. 

Just ask Castroneves, who won 
his first two races on Indy’s 2.5- 
mile oval in 2001 and 2002 before 
finishing second to teammate Gil 
de Ferran in 2003. 

Over his next 14 starts here, the 
Brazilian for Team Penske has 
five top-five finishes — one vic¬ 
tory and three seconds, including 
last year to Sato. He is starting 
eighth Sunday as he again tries to 
become the fourth member of the 
four-time winners club. 

“It sucks, that’s the feeling be¬ 
cause so few people are able to 
win the race,” Castroneves said, 
referring to second place. “When 
you’re that close for 500 miles 
and when you’re so close to win¬ 
ning it, it just sucks.” 

Somehow Sato managed to par- 
lay the agony and frustration of 
losing such a big race on such a 
grand stage into becoming a bet¬ 
ter driver. 

On Sunday, Castroneves, Hil¬ 
debrand and Marco Andretti will 
be among the many trying to du¬ 
plicate what Sato managed to do 
last year while the Rahal Letter- 
man Lanigan Racing driver tries 
to become the first back-to-back 
winner since Castroneves. 

“Looking back on it, at least you 
know what you really needed to 
do to win the Indy 500,” Sato said. 
“You just have to believe that you 
can make it back again and that’s 
why you come back with hopes 
and dreams.” 


Scoreboard 


Indy 500 lineup 

Sunday 

At Indianapolis Motor Speedway 
Indianapolis 
Lap length: 2.5 miles 
(Car number in parentheses) 

1. (20) Ed Carpenter, Chevrolet, 
2:36.7818 (229.618 mph) 

2. (22) Simon Pagenaud, Chevrolet, 
2:37.3696 (228.761) 

3. (12) Will Power, Chevrolet, 2:37.4757 
(228.607) 

4. (l) Josef Newgarden, Chevrolet, 
2:37.6151 (228.405) 

5. (18) Sebastien Bourdais, Honda, 
2:37.7965 (228.142) 

6. (21) Spencer Pigot, Chevrolet, 
2:37.8208 (228.107) 

7. (13) Danica Patrick, Chevrolet, 
2:37.8326 (228.090) 

8. (3) Helio Castroneves, Chevrolet, 
2:37.9924 (227.859) 

9. (9) Scott Dixon, Honda, 2:38.4076 
(227.262) 

10. (14) Tony Kanaan, Chevrolet, 
2:38.1278 (227.664) 

11. (4) Matheus Leist, Chevrolet, 
2:38.1922 (227.571) 

12. (98) Marco Andretti, Honda, 
2:38.3894 (227.288) 

13. (19) Zachary daman De Melo, Hon¬ 
da, 2:38.5908 (226.999) 

14. (28) Ryan Hunter-Reay, Honda, 
2:38.7389 (226.788) 

15. (23) Charlie Kimball, Chevrolet, 
2:38.8304 (226.657) 

16. (30) Takuma Sato, Honda, 2:38.9003 
(226.557) 

17. (32) Kyle Kaiser, Chevrolet, 

2:39.0119 (226.398) 

18. (6) Robert Wickens, Honda, 
2:39.0835 (226.296) 

19. (33) James Davison, Chevrolet, 
2:39.1128 (226.255) 

20. (59) Max Chilton, Chevrolet, 

2:39.1430 (226.212) 

21. (29) Carlos Munoz, Honda, 2:39.2585 
(226.048) 

22. (88) Gabby Chaves, Chevrolet, 

2:39.2874 (226.007) 

23. (25) Stefan Wilson, Honda, 
2:39.3889 (225.863) 

24. (24) Sage Karam, Chevrolet, 

2:39.4171 (225.823) 

25. (26) Zach Veach, Honda, 2:39.4696 
(225.748) 

26. (64) Oriol Servia, Honda, 2:39.5044 
(225.699) 

27. (66) JR Hildebrand, Chevrolet, 
2:39.7032 (225.418) 

28. (7) Jay Howard, Honda, 2:39.7245 
(225.388) 

29. (10) Ed Jones, Honda, 2:39.7433 
(225.362) 

30. (15) Graham Rahal, Honda, 
2:39.7679 (225.327) 

31. (60) Jack Harvey, Honda, 2:39.8193 
(225.254) 

32. (27) Alexander Rossi, Honda, 
2:40.0462 (224.935) 

33. (17) Conor Daly, Honda, 2:40.4073 
(224.429) 
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CAPITALIZATION 

Washington earns berth in Stanley Cup Final 


By Fred Goodall 

Associated Press 

TAMPA, Fla. — Alex Ovechkin 
lifted the Prince of Wales Trophy, 
spun around and set it back down 
on a table. 

The rest of the Capitals joined 
him for a team photo after beat¬ 
ing the Tampa Bay Lightning 4-0 
on Wednesday night in Game 7 
of the Eastern Conference final, 
a victory that sent Washington to 
the Stanley Cup Final for the first 
time in 20 years. 

A decade of playoff frustration 
is fading fast. 

“I think Ovie has been on a mis¬ 
sion,” Capitals coach Barry Trotz 
said. “They wanted this game, no 
question.” 

Ovechkin scored early and 
Andre Burakovsky added two 
second-period goals as the Caps 
continued to shed a label as post¬ 
season underachievers. 

Braden Holtby stopped 29 shots 
for his second straight shutout 
and the Lightning, who led the 
NHL in goals during the regular 
season, failed to score in the last 
159 minutes, 27 seconds of the 
series — a stretch of nearly eight 
periods. 

Ovechkin, who had never ad¬ 
vanced beyond the second round, 
scored 1:02 into the winner-take- 
all showdown he had described as 
probably the “biggest game in my 
life.” 

“The first goal was very im¬ 
portant,” Ovechkin said. “After 
that you could see we have all the 
momentum on our side. Holts was 
unstoppable today. He was spe¬ 
cial. Everybody was all in. Every¬ 
body was sacrificing their bodies. 
I think we all deserve the win.” 

To earn a spot in the Stanley 
Cup Final, where they’ll play the 
Vegas Golden Knights, the Capi¬ 
tals beat the top-seeded Light¬ 
ning three times on the road, 
improving to 8-2 away from home 
this postseason. 

It’s Washington’s first Cup 
Final appearance since 1998, and 
the first during Ovechkin’s 13- 
year career. 

“We played a great game,” de¬ 
fenseman John Carlson said. “We 
deserved to win this.” 

Two games after being a healthy 
scratch for Game 5, Burakovsky 
became the 17th player to score a 
goal for Washington in the play¬ 
offs this year — four shy of the 
NHL record — when he beat An¬ 
drei Vasilevskiy on a breakaway 
at 8:59 of the second period. 

The winger, who played two 
games in the first round against 
Columbus before sitting out 10 
straight with an upper-body in¬ 
jury, added a breakaway goal to 
make it 3-0 heading into the last 
period. 

Nicklas Backstrom had an 
empty-netter to complete the 
rout. 

“What a game. What an experi¬ 
ence. We had a lot of guys pitch¬ 
ing in,” winger T.J. Oshie said. 


Scoreboard 


Conference finals 

(Best-of-seven) 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Washington 4, Tampa Bay 3 

Washington 4, Tampa Bay 2 
Washington 6, Tampa Bay 2 
Tampa Bay 4, Washington 2 
Tampa Bay 4, Washington 2 
Tampa Bay 3, Washington 2 
Washington 3, Tampa Bay 0 
Wednesday: Washington 4, Tampa Bay 0 
WESTERN CONFERENCE 
Vegas 4, Winnipeg 1 
Winnipeg 4, Vegas 2 
Vegas 3, Winnipeg 1 
Vegas 4, Winnipeg 2 
Vegas 3, Winnipeg 2 
Vegas 2, Winnipeg 1 


Stanley Cup 


(Best-of-seven; x-if necessary) 
Washington vs. Vegas 
Monday, May 28 

Washington at Vegas AFN-Sports, 2 
a.m. Tuesday CET; 8 a.m. Tuesday JKT 
Wednesday, May 30 

Washington at Vegas AFN-Sports, 2 
a.m. Thursday CET; 8 a.m. Thursday JKT 
Saturday, June 2 

Vegas at Washington AFN-Sports, 2 
a.m. Sunday CET; 8 a.m. Sunday JKT 
Monday, June 4 

Vegas at Washington AFN-Sports, 2 
a.m. Tuesday CET; 8 a.m. Tuesday JKT 
Thursday, June 7 

x-Washington at Vegas AFN-Sports, 2 
a.m. Friday CET; 8 a.m. Friday JKT 
Sunday, June 10 

x-Vegas at Washington AFN-Sports, 2 
a.m. Monday CET; 8 a.m. Monday JKT 
Wednesday, June 13 

x-Washington at Vegas AFN-Sports, 2 
a.m. Thursday CET; 8 a.m. Thursday JKT 

Wednesday 

Capitals 4, Lightning 0 

Washington 12 1-4 

Tampa Bay 0 0 0—0 

First Period—1, Washington, Ovechkin 
12 (Wilson, Kuznetsov), 1:02. 

Second Period—2, Washington, Bura¬ 
kovsky 1,8:59.3, Washington, Burakovsky 
2 (Carlson), 16:31. 

Third Period—4, Washington, Back¬ 
strom 4, 16:17. 

Shots on Goai—Washington 9-6-8—23. 
Tampa Bay 10-12-7—29. 

Power-piay opportunities—Washing¬ 
ton 0 of 2; Tampa Bay 0 of 1. 

Goaiies—Washington, Holtby 12-6 (29 
shots-29 saves). Tampa Bay, Vasilevskiy 
11-6 (22-19). 

A-19,092 (19,092). T-2:27. 


“The biggest guy of all had to be 
Holts. He played fantastic, back- 
to-back shutouts.” 

Tampa Bay, which rebounded 
from losing the first two games at 
home to win three straight for a 3- 
2 series lead, had plenty of chanc¬ 
es. A couple of shots clanged off 
the post, Yanni Gourde was un¬ 
able to get his stick on a loose 
puck in front on an empty net and 
the game gradually slipped away. 

Washington was the more 
physical team in evening the se¬ 
ries with a bruising 3-0 victory in 
Game 6. They played with urgen¬ 
cy from the start again Wednes¬ 
day night and never let up. 

Tampa Bay’s last goal in the se¬ 
ries came 33 seconds into the sec¬ 
ond period of Game 5, which the 
Lightning went on to win 3-2. 

“We’re here to win as team, no 
matter who gets the credit,” said 
Holtby, the fifth goalie to deliver 
a Game 7 shutout to clinch a spot 
in the Stanley Cup Final. 

“I felt we could have won every 
game,” Lightning coach Jon Coo¬ 
per said. “We ran into a tough 
Washington team that was prob¬ 
ably feeling the same thing, and 
once you get this far you’ve prob¬ 


Chris O'Meara/AP 

Capitals goaltender Braden Holtby stopped 29 shots for his second straight shutout in the series. 


ably done some magical things on 
the way.” 

It was the 33rd time in league 
history that a Game 7 was re¬ 
quired to determine a Stanley 
Cup finalist. Home teams are 21- 
12 in those games. 

Tampa Bay also played Game 
7 in the Eastern Conference 
final in 2015, when it blanked the 
New York Rangers, and again 
two years ago, when it lost 2-1 to 
Pittsburgh. 

Both of those deciding games 
were on the road. The Lightning 
had never lost a Game 7 at home 
before Wednesday night. 

“It’s going to take a few days to 
digest this. It’s tough to sit here 
right now and think of positive 
things and how it was a pretty 
great season,” Lightning captain 
Steven Stamkos said. “It doesn’t 
seem that way when you have 
this group — and we’ve been to 
this position before — and you 
can’t find a way to give yourself a 
chance a win. We thought we had 
that group. It’s just an empty feel¬ 
ing right now.” 


Jason Behnken/AP 

Washington Capitals left wing Andre Burakovsky celebrates one 
of his two goals against the Lightning during the second period of 
Game 7 of the Eastern Conference finals Wednesday in Tampa, Fla. 
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NBA 


Tatum, Celtics beat Cavs for 3-2 lead 



Charles Krupa/AP 


Boston Celtics forward Jayson Tatum goes to the basket past Cleveland Cavaliers forward LeBron James 
during the fourth quarter of Game 5 of the Eastern Conference finals Wednesday in Boston. 


By Jimmy Golen 

Associated Press 

BOSTON — LeBron James is 
tired. The young Boston Celtics 
seem to be getting stronger. 

Rookie Jayson Tatum scored 24 
points — his ninth 20-point game 
of the postseason — and Boston 
beat Cleveland 96-83 on Wednes¬ 
day night to take a 3-2 lead in the 
best-of-seven Eastern Conference 
finals. 

The Celtics held James to two 
fourth-quarter points, earning 
their 10th straight victory in Bos¬ 
ton to remain perfect at home this 
postseason and move within one 
win of their first trip to the NBA 
Finals since 2010. 

“I just enjoy playing in the big 
moments, in the big games. That’s 
when I have the most fun,” said 
Tatum, who needs one more 20- 
point game to tie Kareem Abdul- 
Jabbar’s rookie record of 10 in a 
postseason. 

“I can’t say it enough: We’re 
one win away from being in the 
finals,” Tatum said. “The playoffs 
bring the best out of people.” 

Game 6 is in Cleveland on 
Friday night, with the decisive 
seventh game back in Boston on 
Sunday if necessary. The home 
team has won every game so far 
in the series, and none has been 
closer than nine points. 

“We’re looking forward to 
having an opportunity to force a 
Game 7,” said James, who had 26 
points and 10 rebounds but also 
had six turnovers. “It’s up to us to 
see if we can come back here for 
one more.” 

A1 Horford had 15 points and 12 
rebounds, and 21-year-old Jaylen 
Brown had 17 points for Boston. 
Tatum added seven rebounds, 
four assists and four steals one 
day after finishing a single vote 
shy of a unanimous selection to 
the NBAs All-Rookie team. 

“The sky’s the limit” for Tatum, 
Brown said. “He’s going to con¬ 
tinue to get better. He’s my work¬ 
out partner. I expect it in myself 
and I expect it in him.” 

Kevin Love scored 14 points 
for the Cavaliers, who are trying 
to reach the finals for the fourth 
consecutive season. James has 


played to the end in seven straight 
seasons. 

To extend that streak, he’ll 
need to win two in a row. 

One of them will be in Boston. 

“Our focus — LeBron’s focus 
— is to win,” Cleveland coach Ty- 
ronn Lue said. “That’s the only 
thing that matters.” 

The Celtics opened a double¬ 
digit lead in the first quarter 
and nursed it the rest of the way, 
holding on through a four-minute 
scoring drought that saw Cleve¬ 
land score nine straight points to 
cut the deficit to 83-71. But Terry 
Rozier hit Horford with an alley- 
oop to snap the skid, and that was 
as close as the Cavs got. 

Reserves Marcus Morris and 
Marcus Smart each scored 13. 

Fading star: James had one 


basket on four shots in the fourth 
quarter, and afterward conceded 
that he was worn down. He fin¬ 
ished l-for-6 from three-point 
range in the game; the Cavaliers 
made just nine of 34 attempts 
from beyond the arc and shot just 
42 percent overall. 

“I had my moments, but I think 
everybody at this point is tired, 
worn down whatever the case 
may be,” he said. “I was still try¬ 
ing to make plays, put our team in 
position to win.” 

Gooning it up: Boston went on 
a 15-3 run in the first quarter to 
turn a three-point deficit into 
a nine-point lead. The Celtics 
scored nine in a row at the end 
of the first quarter and into the 
second to take a 36-19 lead, their 
biggest of the game. 


That’s when the Cavaliers 
fought back. 

After a hard defensive play by 
Morris sent Larry Nance Jr. into 
the first row of seats, Morris ap¬ 
peared to wander over and say 
something. Nance jumped up and 
body checked him; Morris re¬ 
sponded with a one-handed shove 
to the face. 

Aron Baynes and Brown came 
in to break it up, and Terry Rozier 
put a body on Nance. After a re¬ 
view, the referees called techni¬ 
cals on Rozier, Nance and Morris. 
Kyle Korver made the foul shot to 
make it 36-20 and Cleveland went 
on a 9-0 run to cut the deficit to 
eight points, 36-28. 

But Morris made a long 
three-pointer to stop the scoring 
drought, and soon hit another to 


cap an 8-2 run that made it a dou¬ 
ble-digit lead. 

Smart said the Celtics wanted 
to be more aggressive at home. 

“At their place, they were the 
aggressor,” he said. “That showed 
and they came up with the victo¬ 
ry. We just wanted to be that team 
tonight.” 

Tip-ins: Teams that win Game 
5 to take a 3-2 lead in a best-of- 
seven series win 83 percent of the 
time.... James had 16 points, four 
rebounds and three assists at the 
half Tatum had 13 points, and 
Horford had 10 points and seven 
boards at the break. ... It took 
until midway through the third 
quarter for a Cavs starter other 
than James or Love to make a 
basket. 

Scoreboard 


Conference finals 

(Best-of-seven; x-if necessary) 
Eastern Conference 
Boston 3, Cleveland 2 

Boston 108, Cleveland 83 
Boston 107, Cleveland 94 
Cleveland 116, Boston 86 
Cleveland 111, Boston 102 
Wednesday: Boston 96, Cleveland 83 
Friday: at Cleveland AFN-Sports: 2:30 
a.ni. Saturday, CET; 9:30 a.m. JKT 
x-Sunday: Cleveland at Boston 
Western Conference 
Golden State 2, Houston 2 
Golden State 119, Houston 106 
Houston 127, Golden State 105 
Golden State 126, Houston 85 
Houston 95, Golden State 92 
Thursday: at Houston 
Saturday: at Golden State AFN-Sports: 
3 a.m. Sunday, CET; 10 a.ni. Sunday JKT 
x-Monday: at Houston 

Wednesday 

Celtics 96, Cavaliers 83 

CLEVELAND - James 11-22 3-4 26, Love 
6-13 0-0 14, Thompson 0-3 1-2 1, HIM 1-5 
5-6 7, Smith 1-6 0-0 2, Osman 0-0 0-0 0, 
Green 3-4 1-2 8, Nance Jr. 1-1 0-2 2, ZIzIc 
1-1 1-2 3, Calderon 0-0 0-0 0, Clarkson 3- 
10 0-0 8, Hood 2-3 0-0 5, Korver 2-6 1-1 7. 
Totals 31-74 12-19 83. 

BOSTON - Tatum 7-15 7-8 24, Horford 

4- 9 6-6 15, Baynes 3-7 0-0 6, Rozier 3-15 1- 
1 8, Brown 4-15 7-8 17, Nader 0-0 0-0 0, Ya- 
busele 0-2 0-0 0, Morris 5-13 0-0 13, Smart 

5- 9 0-0 13. Totals 31-85 21-23 96. 

Cleveland 19 23 18 23-83 

Boston 32 21 23 20-96 

Three-point Goals—Cleveland 9-34 
(Korver 2-5, Love 2-7, Clarkson 2-7, Hood 
1-2, Green 1-2, James 1-6, Thompson 0- 
1, Smith 0-4), Boston 13-39 (Morris 3-6, 
Smart 3-6, Tatum 3-7, Brown 2-8, Horford 
1-2, Rozier 1-7, Baynes 0-1, Yabusele 0-2). 
Fouled Out—None. Rebounds—Cleveland 
39 (James 10), Boston 45 (Horford 12). 
Assists—Cleveland 17 (James 5), Boston 
18 (Rozier 6). Total Fouls—Cleveland 19, 
Boston 19. Technicals—Nance Jr., Rozier, 
Morris. A-18,624 (18,624). 


Bucks’ Brown decries ‘police intimidation’ during arrest 


By Ivan Moreno 

Associated Press 

MILWAUKEE — The Milwaukee police 
chief has apologized to Sterling Brown and 
says officers have been disciplined for act¬ 
ing “inappropriately” after the Bucks play¬ 
er was zapped with a stun gun during his 
arrest for a parking violation in January. 

Brown, who is African-American, said 
in a statement Wednesday that the incident 
was “an attempt at police intimidation” 
and that it “shouldn’t happen to anybody.” 
Community groups in Milwaukee have 
criticized police for how they handled 
Brown. 

Police Chief Alfonso Morales’ apology 
at a news conference Wednesday came 
as police released body camera footage 
that showed how a simple interaction over 
an illegally parked car quickly escalated. 


The video, which was released because an 
internal investigation had concluded, rep¬ 
resents another setback for a department 
that for years has tried to rebuild its image 
and relationship with Milwaukee’s black 
residents after several high-profile cases 
of police misconduct. 

Police did not identify the races of the of¬ 
ficers, but most of the officers in the video 
appeared to be white. 

It began around 2 a.m. on Jan. 26 in a 
Walgreens parking lot. As Brown walks 
out of the store, an officer standing by 
Brown’s car asks him for his driver’s li¬ 
cense. When Brown gets close to his car’s 
passenger door, the officer touches Brown 
and he tells the officer not to touch him. 

“Back up! Back up!” the officer yells. 
“For what? I ain’t did nothing,” Brown re¬ 
sponds. Brown eventually shows the offi¬ 
cer his driver’s license. 


The conversation between the officer and 
Brown is testy as they wait for additional 
squad cars to show up. Brown says he has 
no problem with the officer’s questions and 
the officer responds that he touched him 
“because you got up in my face.” 

“I got up on your face? Really?” Brown 
responds in disbelief 

It takes a turn for the worse when Brown, 
surrounded by four officers near his car, is 
asked to take his hands out of his pockets. 
Almost immediately a scuffle ensues, with 
the officers swarming over Brown and one 
yelling “Taser! Taser! Taser!” 

Brown is heard groaning in pain on the 
ground, although he’s barely visible from 
the camera’s viewpoint. 

Brown was not charged with anything. 

“Our department conducted an inves¬ 
tigation into the incident, which revealed 
members acted inappropriately and those 


members were recently disciplined,” Mo¬ 
rales said at the brief news conference. 

He left without taking questions. He did 
not say how they were disciplined. 

“What shoulci have been a simple park¬ 
ing ticket turned into an attempt at police 
intimidation, followed by the unlawful use 
of physical force, including being hand¬ 
cuffed and tased, and then unlawfully 
booked,” Brown said in his statement re¬ 
leased Wednesday. 

Later in the video, after officers used the 
stun gun. Brown can be heard having a 
conversation with someone away from the 
view of the camera. 

“They tased me for no reason,” an agi¬ 
tated Brown says. 

“I asked you to step back and you didn’t 
do it,” the officer who had the initial inter¬ 
action with Brown responds. 
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H Capping it off in Game 7 

Washington blanks Tampa to reach 1 st 
Stanley Cup Final in 20 years » Page 62 




Learning to fly 

Hard lessons, coping skills - and, sometimes, victories - 
come from painfully close finishes at the Indianapolis 500 


Looking back on it, 
at least you know what 
you really needed to do 
to win the Indy 500. You 
just have to believe that 
you can make it back 
again and that’s why you 
come back with hopes 
and dreams. ^ 

Takuma Sato 

Defending 
Indy 500 winner 


By Michael Marot 

Associated Press 


I think the next year, 

I was so bound and 
determined because I 
was focused on winning 
this thing as soon as 
possible. That’s still 
probably the wrong 
attitude to have but what 
I’ve learned is that you 
really have to focus on 
all the little things. ^ 


INDIANAPOLIS — Takuma Sato 
learned a tough, painful lesson from his 
spectacular final-lap crash at the 2012 In¬ 
dianapolis 500. 

Eventually, it paid dividends. 

The Japanese driver believes he might 
not be the defending Indy winner head¬ 
ing into Sunday’s race had it not been for 
the ill-fated passing attempt that sent him 
spinning hard into the first-turn wall and 
gave Dario Franchitti his third and final 
race victory six years ago. 

“It helped me a lot mentally, physically 
and technically,” Sato said. “You don’t 
understand the challenge of winning un¬ 
less you are there. Last year, I attacked 
it (passing Helio Castroneves) in a very 
different way from how I tried to pass 
Dario.” 

Not all drivers are as fortunate as Sato, 
and for them the continual stories, con¬ 
stant questions and countless replays 
never seem to go away. 

SEE LEARNING ON PAGE 61 


Takuma Sato spins under Dario Franchitti on the final lap of the Indianapolis 500 
on May 27, 2012, at Indianapolis Motor Speedway. Sato won the race last year. 
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